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Early in the year, Sir Henry Clinton was informed 
of the determination of the Government to Affalr , in 
discontinue active operations on the con- America - 
tinent of America ; and that the military establish- 
ment in that country would be recruited only on a 
scale sufficient to maintain the posts and districts 
already in the occupation of British forces. 

This determination, together with the inadequate 
provisions which had been made by the capitulation 
of York Town, for the protection of the Loyalists, 
spread great discontent and alarm among the adhe- 
rents of British connection. The animosity between 
the two parties — those who were in arms for inde- 
pendence, and those who maintained their allegiance 
to the Crown — necessarily assumed all the virulence of 
civil warfare. The Loyalists, who fell into the hands 
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of their rebellious countrymen, were treated with 
much greater severity than ordinary prisoners of war; 
the Loyalists retaliated, and many irregularities were 
doubtless committed. At length an incident occurred 
which obliged the commanders on both sides to in- 
terpose for the purpose of putting an end to these 
enormities. One White, a member of an armed 
association of Loyalists at New York, having been 
betrayed into the hands of the opposite party, and 
put to death, the Loyalists retaliated upon Huddy, 
an officer of Congress, whom they had made prisoner. 
The American was hanged, under the direction of 
Captain Lippincot, who assumed to act by the order 
of the association. Sir Henry Clinton, resenting this 
audacious invasion of his authority, and wishing to 
check such barbarous proceedings, caused Lippincot 
to be arrested and tried for murder. Washington, on 
the other hand, incensed at such an outrage on a 
prisoner of war, demanded that the perpetrator should 
be given up ; and on Clinton’s refusal, he ordered that 
an officer of equal rank with Huddy should be chosen 
by lot, from among the prisoners of York Town, and 
publicly executed. The lot fell upon Captain Asgill, 
a young officer of the guards, only nineteen years of 
age. The Congress urged that this cruel sentence 
.should be carried into effect ; but Washington, with 
that instinct of humanity which popular assemblies 
rarely exhibit, still delayed execution, until the 
generous intercession of the French Court afforded 
him a sufficient excuse for releasing the English 
officer. 

When the resolution of the British Government to 
wuhin»ton'. desist from any further efforts to conquer 
the territory of the United States was 
tion. promulgated in America, Washington, far 

from welcoming the intelligence as the triumph of 
his cause, became apprehensive, lest his countrymen, 
who had shown so strong a disposition to devolve 
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upon their allies the vindication of their liberties, 
should now think themselves justified in suspending 
further exertions for independence, which seemed to 
be virtually conceded. Washington represented to 
Congress the fatal consequences which would pro- 
bably follow a premature relaxation of their efforts ; 
and, as he had now acquired an ascendency in that 
body, his counsels were implicitly followed. Votes 
of men and money were unanimously passed, as if 
the war was to be carried on with unabated vigour. 
But the authority of Congress was no longer what it 
had been. Supplies of money came in slowly, and 
but few recruits could be obtained. When Washing- 
ton returned to the camp in April, he found his 
effective force under ten thousand men. So great, 
indeed, was the contempt into which Congress had 
fallen, that many of the officers at head-quarters 
urged Washington to put an end to the phantom of 
republican government, and to assume the supreme 
executive authority. But these overtures were re- 
buked in such a peremptory manner that no attempt 
was made to renew the proposal. 

Meanwhile the war was actively prosecuted by 
France and Spain. The siege of Gibraltar Sieg , of 
was vigorously pressed by the Spaniards ; GlbralUr - 
and the French Court, elated by their success in the 
West Indies, aimed at the entire conquest of the 
British possessions in the Carribbean Sea, and hoped 
to retrieve their position in the East Indies. The 
Count de Grasse, early in the year, sailed for Marti- 
nique, for the purpose of refitting, shipping troops, 
and effecting a junction with a Spanish squadron which 
lay off Cape Francois, preparatory to a grand attack 
on Jamaica. Bodney had returned to England in 
December, to urge upon the Government the expe- 
diency of fitting out a powerful fleet for service in 
the West Indies, early in the spring. His repre- 
sentations happily prevailed, notwithstanding the 

B 2 I 
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violent clamour of the Opposition, who would have 
had the fleet employed in the precarious and second- 
ary object of intercepting supplies, instead of anti- 
cipating their arrival by proceeding at once to the 
scene of action, and striking a weighty blow at the 
unprepared enemy. The zeal and energy of the 
Admiral were adequately supported by the Grovem- 
ment. On the 19th of February, Rodney reached 
Barbadoes with fourteen sail of the line, which, w’ith 
the squadron under Hood, made the English fleet 
equal to the fleet which lay at Martinique, under the 
command of the Count de Grasse. The object of 
Rodney was to bring the Frenchman to an engage- 
ment before he could effect a junction with his ally. 
Between his anchorage at St. Lucie, and that of the 
F rench at Martinique, he established a line of frigates, 
by which every movement of the enemy was signalled 
to him with the utmost celerity. On the 8th of 
April, Rodney was informed that the French Admiral 
had put to sea. 

Within two hours after this intelligence had 
Rodney*# reached him, the English fleet was under 

yietory. weigh. The next morning he was near 

enough to open a cannonade on the rear of the French 
fleet, but could not bring them to a general engage- 
ment. On the two following days, the enemy, 
favoured by the wind, had nearly effected his escape ; 
but, through an incautious movement on the evening 
of the 11th, Rodney was enabled to get to windward. 
An action was now inevitable. The French had 
thirty sail of the line; the English had thirty-six. 
The firing commenced at half-past seven in the 
morning of the 12th of April, and raged until sunset. 
But the fortune of the day w r as decided by a celebrated 
manoeuvre, called breaking the line, which, if not 
invented by Rodney, was certainly on this day for 
the first time attempted. By this daring movement, 
the enemy’s line of battle was separated, and thrown 
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into confusion. The Count de Grasse, however, in 
the centre of the broken line, continued to fight his 
flag-ship, the renowned Yille de Paris, the largest 
man-of-war on the seas. She found her match in a 
British seventy-four. Shattered to a wreck by the 
broadsides of the Canada, the Yille de Paris still kept 
her colours flying, until Sir Samuel Hood, coming up 
with his ship, the Barfleur, which had not yet been 
engaged, in a few minutes compelled his brave an- 
tagonist to strike. Hood, who commanded the rear- 
ward division of six sail of the line, having been 
becalmed during the greater part of the day, this 
great battle was fought with a nearly equal number 
of ships on each side ; but the French ships were 
more fully manned, and carried a greater weight of 
metal than the English. The victory was complete. 
Seven ships were taken ; the loss of the enemy in 
killed and wounded was computed to exceed nine 
thousand, while that of the English was under a 
thousand ; the French Commander-in-Chief was taken 
prisoner. The military chest, and all the artillery 
intended for the great expedition against Jamaica, 
fell into the hands of the British ; and the shattered 
remnants of the French fleet which escaped were no 
longer available for active service. 

The news of Bodney’s victory was received in 
England with a burst of joy and exulta- E *nu«tion 
tion. The pride of the country had lately in E “* Und - 
suffered severe mortification. The colonies, which 
she had ruled with so high a hand, had defied her 
power, and cast away her yoke. Her ancient enemies 
had wrested from her some of her richest possessions 
in the New World ; and they had insulted her very 
shores with impunity. She was no longer the ruler 
of the seas ; her commerce had been fain to seek the 
protection of a foreign flag ; and the British waters 
swarmed with cruisers, which roamed the channel, 
intercepted the communication between England 
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and Ireland, and alarmed the ports and roadsteads 
of the British Isles.* Oppressed by this series of 
misfortunes, the spirit of the nation had sunk, and 
she was seeking, if not suing, for peace ; while her 
insolent foes talked of insisting upon terms which 
should make England feel the humiliation and defeat 
which she had formerly inflicted upon them. The 
Government had fondly hoped, that the unqualified 
concession of the American claims would be accepted 
as a satisfactory basis of treaty by all the bellige- 
rents. But the ministers of the great powers at 
once declared, that the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of America- would be no satisfaction to them ; 
in vain did the British plenipotentiary represent the 
advantage which France and Spain would acquire in 
the diminution of the power of Great Britain by the 
loss of thirteen colonies ; the cessions she was pre- 
pared to make in the East and West Indies, and the 
adjustment of the long-vexed question of the fish- 
eries. The Count de Vergennes, on the part of 
France, plainly told Mr. Grenville, that such propo- 
sals as these would not be a sufficient basis for a 
treaty ; intimating that Great Britain must submit 
to far more important and extensive sacrifices ; and 
he hinted at the nature and extent of these sacrifices 
by an explicit allusion to the East Indies. ‘ Why 
not,’ said he, * content yourselves with Bengal ? Your 
arms are grown too long for your body. We have 
experienced every kind of indignity from you in 
India, and that chiefly owing to the terms of the last 
peace — a peace which I cannot read without shud- 
dering.’ He added, * that in making a new treaty, 
France must be relieved from every condition incon- 
sistent with her dignity.’ f 

* MTherson’s Annals of Com- 1782. From Mr. Grenville. This 
merce, vol. iii. p. 611. conversation is alluded to at the 

t Abstract of State of Secret commencement of Fox’s letter to 
Negotiations, Paris, 10th May, Grenville, of 21st May . — Courts 
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Such was the state of affairs when the great event 
of the 12th of April was announced at Paris and at 
Loudon. It produced almost as sensible au effect in 
the one capital as in the other. The French Govern- 
ment were bitterly disappointed. For the first time, 
after centuries of warfare, they had beheld the pros- 
pect of a peace which should redound to the glory of 
France and the humiliation of the haughty island- 
ers. They hoped that the disgraceful terms of the 
last treaty, which had been dictated to France by 
her triumphant rival, would be annulled; that the 
rich possessions in the Western tropic, which had 
been taken from her, would be restored ; and that 
she would be able to assert her right to an equal 
share in the vast empire in the East. But now 
that England had recovered her wonted ascendency 
upon the seas, these ambitious hopes must be mode- 
rated, if not abandoned. The high tone which De 
Vergennes and I)’ Aranda had adopted in the confer- 
ence of the 10th of May was at once lowered ; and, 
unless some unforeseen reverse should still befall the 
arms of Great Britain, there was every prospect of 
bringing the war to a speedy and honourable termi- 
nation.* 

It would be too much, perhaps, to say, that there 
was a party in England which shared the disappoint- 
ment of the enemy ; but it is certain, that the Whig 
Ministry, by a perverse and unjustifiable error, had 
excluded themselves from any share in the success 
and glory of the British arms. The expedition, 
which had been attended with such a great result, 


and Cabinets of George the Third, 
vol. i. p. 28. 

* When Mr. Oswald arrived, 
the French journalists, who pub- 
lished only what they were per- 
mitted, announced the event ■with 
this co mm ent, : — ‘ It will not be 
an easy matter ; we are sure of 


Gibraltar and Jamaica ; and pro- 
bably the English will not long 
retain any colony in the West 
Indies ; nor are their prospects, 
to our certain knowledge, very 
brilliant in India.’ — Adolphus’s 
History, vol. iii. p. 391. 
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had been planned by the former Government ; and 
the admirable officer whom they had charged with the 
conduct of that expedition, in spite of the obloquy 
heaped upon him and them by their opponents, was 
superseded in his command only a few days before 
his victory was announced in London. In fact, the 
first despatch which Rodney received after the action, 
was a letter from the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
couched in the driest terms of official brevity, in- 
forming him that Admiral Pigot had been appointed 
his successor, and ordering him to proceed imme- 
diately to Barbadoes to relinquish his command. 
"When the unlooked-for, if not unwelcome news of 
the 12th of April arrived, an express was despatched 
to stop the departure of the new Admiral, but it 
was too late ; and while the West Indian fleet were 
eagerly anticipating what England would say to the 
12th of April, they learned, to their astonishment 
and dismay, that their renowned commander had 
been ordered to strike his flag. 

Had the Government, soon after their accession 
whig dislike to power, asserted their right of appoint- 
to Rodney. i n g an officer in whom they had confidence 
to the important command in the West Indies, they 
would have had a fair pretext for gratifying their 
known dislike of Rodney. The factious clamour 
with which they had pursued the Admiral for his 
conduct in the affair of St. Eustatia, had not been 
without effect ; and a large portion of the public 
regarded Rodney as a violent and arbitrary officer, 
who had confiscated British property, and wantonly 
interfered with the freedom of commerce. But it 
was not until several weeks had elapsed that the 
Ministry decided on recalling Rodney. Before his 
successor could reach the station, summer would have 
commenced. Rodney had left England to join his 
squadron in December. The Admiralty knew that 
Rodney’s plan was to prevent the junction of the 
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French and Spanish fleets ; and knowing this plan, 
knowing also the energetic character of the man, 
they ought to have calculated upon its failure or suc- 
cess before the month of June. If they continued, 
when in office, to disapprove of the plan, which 
they had so vehemently censured when in opposition, 
they might perhaps, by extraordinary despatch, have 
prevented the rash enterprise; but the recall of 
Rodney in the month of May, nothing having inter- 
vened to justify such a step, and the manner of his 
recall, seemed to spring more from private enmity 
than from regard to the public service. 

Great was the astonishment of the people when it 
became known that the Admiral who bad 
revived the fading glory of the British i.hmen"»t on 
flag was suddenly disgraced: nor did it Roines ' rec * 11 ' 
escape notice, that the hand which dictated this un- 
paralleled insult was that of a rival chief, who had 
been tried and found wanting. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty was Keppel, who, in 1778, had been 
sent out to fight, and had sailed back hastily into 
port, on vague intelligence that the enemy numbered 
a few more sail than the fleet which he commanded ; 
and who, when he afterwards met the French on 
equal terms, was content with holding his own, 
instead of winning, or striving to win, a glorious 
victory. It was not forgotten either how he had at- 
tempted to shift the blame of this failure upon his 
subordinate officer. This same Keppel, whom party 
spirit hod for a time elevated into a hero, but who 
had long since sunk to his proper level, had lately, 
by the same party zeal, been raised to the peerage, 
and placed at the head of the service. 

The members of the late administration did not 
neglect so fair an opportunity of retorting upon their 
old opponents. The removal of Rodney was made 
the subject of severe animadversion in both Houses. 
Lord Keppel, unable to justify the act, had the 
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meanness and folly to evade even the admission of it. 
He said, that no evidence of any such act could be pro- 
duced, and that it was to be treated only as a vague 
report, not fit for discussion in Parliament, This 
pettifogging quibble was followed by immediate ex- 
posure. The question was distinctly put to ministers 
in the House of Commons; and Fox, with the frank- 
ness which belonged to him, avowed that Rodney had 
been recalled, and gave the best reason which he could 
give for an act so ill-advised. He said, that Rodney 
had caused great offence and alarm to the planters 
by his conduct in the affair of St. Eustatia, and that, 
therefore, it had been thought expedient, before the 
recent intelligence had arrived, to remove him from 
the West India station. The real reason, no doubt, 
was, that Rodney had owed his appointment to the 
special favour of the King. A peerage and a pension 
were, of course, conferred upon the Admiral. Sir 
Samuel Hood, the second in command in the action 
of the 12th of April, was raised to the Irish peerage. 
Two other officers. Admiral Drake and Commodore 
Affleck, were made baronets. 

The English Government hastened to assure the 
Negotiation. Court of Versailles, that, notwithstand- 
ing Fr»nc«. j n g the success which had attended the 
British arms, their desire for peace was undiminished. 
Nevertheless, the negotiations lingered. The tone 
which the French minister had assumed in the con- 
versation with Grenville on the 10th of May could 
hardly be maintained ; but the propositions which 
he made were so vague and indeterminate, that his 
object was evidently to gain time. Spain, intent on 
the siege of Gibraltar, and limiting her views to the 
acquisition oT that fortress, was unwilling to conclude 
a peace until her object could be secured. The fall 
of Gibraltar, which the Court of Madrid confidently 
expected as the result of the great efforts they had 
made, would compensate the allies for the failure of 
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their designs upon Jamaica, and would enable them 
to obtain terms which, in the existing state of affairs, 
they could hardly advance with any prospect of success. 

On the change of Ministry in July, Lord Shel- 
burne, as the head of the new Government, renewed 
his pacific assurances to the two Courts ; and Mr. 
Grenville having resigned his credentials, Mr. Fitz- 
herbert was associated with Mr. Oswald in a commis- 
sion to negotiate a treaty. On this occasion, Holland, 
which had hitherto taken no part in the conferences, 
was, at her own instance, admitted as a party to the 
negotiations. The Rockingham administration had 
made overtures to the Dutch through the mediation 
of the Czarina. Fox, with a view to propitiate the 
Court of Petersburg, as well as to detach Holland 
from the hostile alliance, offered to concede the main 
principle of the Armed Neutrality, namely, the free- 
dom of the Reas. The Dutch were willing to accept 
terms which would have redounded so much to their 
honour and advantage; but the intrigues of the 
French Court with a party at the Hague, opposed to 
the English alliance, prevailed against the dictates of 
good sense and moderation ; and, instead of with- 
drawing from the contest, the prolongation of which 
could only serve the purposes of their allies, the 
States entered into an engagement with France not 
to conclude a separate treaty. The consequences 
were, the blockade of the Dutch ports by a British 
squadron, which effectually prevented an intended 
expedition to the Baltic ; the loss of all their settle- 
ments on the island of Sumatra, together with Nega- 
patam in the country of the Tanjore, and the capture 
of several of their East India ships ; the final result 
being that after the Great Powers had signed a peace 
at the end of the year, the States were forced to con- 
clude a separate treaty with Great Britain, on condi- 
tions far less favourable than those which they had 
rejected a few months before. 
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When Lord Howe, who commanded the home 
squadron, had completed the blockade of the coast 
of Holland, his services were required to protect the 
Channel, menaced by the combined French and 
Spanish fleets, amounting to twenty-five sail of the 
line. Howe left Portsmouth with only twelve ships 
of the same class ; but with this force he found it an 
easy duty to cover the home-bound merchantmen, 
and to guard the Channel against any effort of the 
enemy. 

The combined fleets having left the coast of Eng- 
land, Lord Howe was at liberty to proceed to the 
relief of Gibraltar, which had been closely invested 
for nearly three years. At first, the Spanish had 
endeavoured to starve the place ; but their blockade 
having been on two occasions forced by the British 
fleet, they relinquished that plan, and commenced a 
regular siege. During the spring and summer of 
1781, the fortress was bombarded, but with little 
success; in the month of November, the enemy were 
driven from their approaches, and the works them- 
selves were almost destroyed by a sally from the 
garrison. Early in the year, however, the fall of 
Minorca enabled the Spanish to reform the siege of 
Gibraltar. De Crillon himself, the hero of Minorca, 
superseding Alvarez, assumed the chief command. 
He was joined by the two young French princes, the 
Count d’Artois and the Duke de Bourbon, sent to 
learn the art of war, and to grace the anticipated 
triumph of the French arms under such a renowned 
commander. Nor were their expectations presump- 
tuous. The garrison of Gibraltar comprised no more 
than seven thousand men ; while the force of the 
allied monarchies amounted to thirty-three thousand 
soldiers, with an immense train of artillery. De 
Crillon, however, who was well acquainted with the 
fortress, had little hope of taking it from the land 
side, but relied with confidence on the formidable 
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preparations which he had made for bombarding it 
from the sea. Huge floating batteries, bomb-proof 
and shot-proof, were constructed ; and it was calcu- 
lated that the action of these tremendous engines 
alone would be sufficient to destroy the works. Be- 
sides the battering ships, of which ten were provided, 
a large armament of vessels of all rates was equipped; 
and a grand attack was to take place, both from sea 
and land, with four hundred pieces of artillery. 

Six months were consumed in these formidable 
preparations ; and it was not until September that 
they were completed. A partial cannonade took 
place on the 9th and three following days ; but the 
great attack, which was to decide the fate of the 
beleaguered fortress, was commenced on the 13th of 
September. On that day, the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, consisting of forty-seven sail of the 
line, besides numerous ships of inferior rate, were 
drawn out in order of battle before Gibraltar. Nume- 
rous bomb ketches, gun and mortar boats, dropped 
their anchors within close range; while the ten floating 
batteries were moored with strong iron chains within 
half gun-shot of the walls. On the land, a hundred 
and seventy guns were prepared to open fire simulta- 
neously with the ships ; and forty thousand troops 
were held in readiness to rush in at the first prac- 
ticable breach. The heights around the rock of 
Gibraltar were covered with spectators, assembled to 
behold the most tremendous conflict of arms that 
had taken place since the invention of artillery. 

The garrison had witnessed the progress of the pre- 
parations for their destruction; and they rirmt , tM of tlie 
awaited the event, not indeed with the arro- glJTiS0D ’ 
gant confidence of their assailants, but without dis- 
may. The natural strength of the rock was greater 
than that of any fortress in the world ; and the art of 
the engineer had supplied every defect. The garri- 
son were animated with that enduring courage, which 
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never fails English soldiers who have confidence in 
their leader; and the Commandant, General Elliot, 
was one of those veterans whose experience, activity, 
and courage are calculated to inspire such confidence. 
Under his direction, every effort of the enemy had 
hitherto been repelled, and every damage had been 
promptly and effectually repaired. The well-directed 
sally of the 26th of November was not forgotten; and 
just before the completion of his arrangements, De 
Crillon beheld the best and strongest of his advanced 
works completely destroyed by an attack from the 
garrison. 

The grand attack was commenced at ten o’clock 
Floating bat- in the forenoon, by the fire of four hun- 
t«ri e .. dred pieces of artillery. The great float- 

ing batteries, securely anchored within six hundred 
yards of the walls, poured in an incessant storm from 
a hundred and forty-two heavy guns. Elliot had less 
than a hundred guns to reply to the cannonade both 
from sea and land; and of these he made the most 
judicious use. Disregarding the attack from every 
other quarter, he concentrated the whole of his ord- 
nance on the floating batteries in front of him ; for, 
unless these were silenced, their force would prove ir- 
resistible. But for a long time the thunder of eighty 
guns made no impression on the enormous masses 
of wood and iron. The largest shells glanced harm- 
less from their sloping roofs ; the heaviest shot could 
not penetrate their hulls, seven feet in thickness. 
Nevertheless, the artillery of the garrison was still 
unceasingly directed against these terrible engines of 
destruction. A storm of red-hot balls was poured 
down upon them ; and about midday, it was observed 
that the combustion caused by these missiles, which 
had hitherto been promptly extinguished, was begin- 
ning to take effect. Soon after, the partial cessation 
of the guns from the battering ships, and the volumes 
of smoke which issued from their decks, made it 
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manifest they were on fire, and that all the efforts of 
the crews w T ere required to subdue the conflagration. 
Towards evening, their guns became silent ; and be- 
fore midnight, the flames burst forth from the prin- 
cipal floating battery, which carried the Admiral’s 
flag, illumining the whole scene of carnage, and 
enabling the garrison to complete the confusion of 
the enemy by a steady and well-directed cannonade. 
Eight of the ten floating batteries were on fire during 
the night; and the only care of the besieged was 
to save from the flames and from the waters, the 
wretched survivors* of that terrible flotilla, which 
had so recently menaced them with annihilation. 
This duty, it is needless to say, was undertaken with 
no less alacrity and zeal than that which had been 
so nobly discharged during the whole of this memo- 
rable day. 

The loss of the enemy was computed at two thou- 
sand ; that of the garrison, in killed and Lom ofthe 
wounded, amounted to no more than besle * er *- 
eighty-four. The labour of a few hours sufficed to 
repair the damage sustained by the works. 

The French and Spanish fleets remained in the 
Straits, expecting the appearance of the British 
squadron under Lord Howe; and, relying on their 
superiority in ships and weight of metal, they still 
hoped that the result of an action at sea might en- 
able them to resume the siege of Gibraltar. Howe, 
having been delayed by contrary winds, did not reach 
the Straits until the 9th of October ; and, notwith- 
standing the superior array which the enemy pre- 
sented, he was prepared to risk an engagement. But 
at this juncture, a storm having scattered the com- 
bined fleet, the British Admiral was enabled to land 
his stores and reinforcements without opposition. 
Having performed this duty, he set sail for England ; 
nor did the Spanish Admiral, though still superior by 
eight sail of the line, venture to dispute his passage. 
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Such was the close of the great siege of Gibraltar; 
Blockade > an undertaking which had been regarded 

mere form. by Spain as the chief object of the war, 

which she had prosecuted for three years, and which, 
at the last, had been pressed by the whole force of the 
allied monarchies.* After this event, the war itself 
was virtually at an end. The blockade of Gibraltar 
continued, as a matter of form, until the conclusion 


of peace; but the garrison, amply provisioned, sus- 
tained no privation from the presence of the com- 
bined fleets, and no further offensive operation was 
attempted. In the West Indies the power of the 
enemy had been effectually broken by Rodney’s vic- 
tory. The Bahama islands were surprised and taken 
by a small expedition, fitted out by the Governor 
of Cuba ; and the English retaliated by capturing 
some Spanish forts on the Mosquito shore. 

These events could not fail to facilitate the pro- 
gress of negotiations at Paris. The Americans, their 
main object being attained by the recognition of their 
independence, had no desire to protract the war for 
French and Spanish purposes, in which they were 
Negotiation. nowise interested; and, as their treaty with 
for peace. the Court of Versailles precluded them 
only from concluding a separate peace, there was no 
obstacle to a separate negotiation with England up 
to the final point. Accordingly, the conduct of a 
treaty was entrusted to four commissioners on the 
part of the Americans, Dr. Franklin, Mr. Gay, Mr. 
Adams, and Mr. Sanders. The British plenipoten- 
tiaries were Mr. Oswald and Mr. Fitzherbert. The 


terms were adjusted without any serious difficulty. 
The principal point of difference arose with regard 


* The Court of Madrid had enquired if Gibraltar was taken, 

been flattered with the certain and when answered in the nega- 

hope of achieving this object, so tive, always replied, ‘ It soon will 

important to their pride and be.’ — Coxjs's Kings of Spain, 

power. Every morning the King vol. v. p. 121. 
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to the Royalists. The British Government felt bound 
to stipulate for the protection and indemnity of those 
faithful subjects of the Crown, who, throughout the 
various fortunes of the struggle, had maintained, and 
were still willing to adhere to, their allegiance.* But 
the Commissioners urged, with truth, that the Con- 
gress itself had no power to enter into any such 
engagement, and could do no more than recommend 
the several States which they represented to make 
restitution when it was practicable to Loyalists, who 
had been deprived of their property by the Provincial 
Governments. The British plenipotentiaries, how- 
ever, were instructed to press for a more satisfactory 
adjustment of this point ; and it was not until Frank- 
lin set up a counter claim on behalf of his country- 
men, whose property had been destroyed by the 
Loyalists, that the English Cabinet consented to a 
considerable modification of their first proposal. 

It was agreed, that Congress should recommend 
the several States to restore the property Qa „ ti[m of 
of British subjects, who had not borne compen “ tion ' 
arms against them during the war ; and that other 
persons should be permitted to wind up their affairs, 
and to obtain restitution of their forfeited estates on 
payment of the sums for which they had been sold. 
On the other hand, the claim put forth on behalf of 
the Americans, whose property had been destroyed, 
was absolutely withdrawn, and no further mention 
was made of the proposition suggested by Franklin, 
at the commencement of the negotiation, that Canada 
should be ceded by way of indemnity. Provision 


* I have before me a paper 
drawn up by Mr. Galloway, of 
Pennsylvania, the member of 
Congress, who had joined the 
Royalists on the declaration of 
independence, and submitted to 
the Government so late as the 
14th 'of August, 1782. This 
VOL. III. 


paper contained a detailed plan 
for the future prosecution of the 
war, and gives the most encou- 
raging account of the Loyalists, 
both as regards their numbers 
and their ardour for the service 
of the Crown. — Bolton MSS. 
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was made for reviving the rights of British creditors 
of American citizens, which had been suspended since 
the commencement of the war. The boundaries of 
the new sovereignty were adjusted. The right of 
taking fish on the banks of Newfoundland was con- 
ceded by Great Britain ; and the free navigation of 
the Mississippi was secured. The great point which 
had given rise to much controversy in the Cabinet 
of Lord Koekingham, namely, whether the independ- 
ence should be immediately acknowledged, or should 
be ratified by express agreement between the con- 
tracting powers, was ultimately decided in the sense 
opposed to the opinion of the Rockingham Whigs. 
By the first article of the treaty the Thirteen Pro- 
vinces were recognised as free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent states. 

These were the principal articles of the provisional 
treaty, which was signed at Paris on the 30th of 
November. The main point having been conceded 
without any reserve or qualification,* and in a manner 
which became the magnanimity of a great nation, the 
remaining terms were little more than matters of 
detail, and certainly contained nothing inconsistent 
either with the interest or the dignity of Great Britain, 
claim, of The only point contested by the Govern- 
noyaiuu. ment of the King, though a point proper 
to be named, and even pressed to a certain extent, 
were it only from respect to the parties whom it 
concerned, was really untenable. The claims of the 


* The King was extremely 
averse to the unqualified conces- 
sion of the independence. The 
day after the Cabinet had de- 
cided upon unconditional acknow- 
ledgment, the Chancellor, who, 
above all the ministers, possessed 
the confidence of the King, wrote 
a private letterto Lord Shelburne, 
urging some modification of a 
term so humiliating to the coun- 


try. But, though ‘ he cannot part 
with a persuasion he has so long 
entertained, that something more 
might be done upon this point,’ 
Thurlow, true to the character in 
which Pitt afterwards described 
him, ‘ objecting to everything and 
proposing nothing,’ suggests no 
modification of the offensive term. 
Bolton MSS. 
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Loyalists were undeniable; but they were claims 
upon Great Britain, not upon the American States. 
The Loyalists had taken part with the Crown against 
their countrymen, who were in arms for independence; 
and the cause of independence having prevailed, they 
must abide the fortune of war. If the issue of the 
struggle had been otherwise, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment had succeeded in asserting its authority, the 
Loyalists would have been justified in demanding the 
restitution of the property of which they had been 
deprived by rebels ; but when the rebellion was 
successful, and the insurgent people had been recog- 
nised as an independent sovereignty, the advancement 
of any pretensions to indemnity by the inhabitants, 
whose proprietary rights had been confiscated for 
resistance to the new Government, became absurd. 
The American Loyalists had, in either event, a claim 
to indemnity from the parent state;* but they could 
not, at the same time, maintain a similar claim upon a 
Government to which they had never owed allegiance. 

The provisional treaty was negotiated and signed 
by the American Commissioners without Pr0Ti , i0n ,. 
any concert with the French Government, V* aty- 
a proceeding which gave much disgust to the Court 
of St Germains. The conduct of the Americans 
in this respect was at least ungracious. It was no 
sufficient justification that their ally had engaged 
in their quarrel from no interest in its object, but 
merely because it seemed to present a favourable 
opportunity for humbling the pride and power of 
his mighty rival. Great nations never take part in 
quarrels which do not immediately concern them, 
but from motives of policy and ambition; and if 
France took the part of the confederated States for 


* This claim was, in fact, re- the American Loyalists already 
cognised before the negotiation of amounted to upwards of thirty- 
the treaty. The annual allow- eight thousand pounds.— Trea- 
ances, by way of indemnity, to sury Paper. 
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her own purposes, it certainly was not for them to 
excuse their discourtesy and ingratitude by any such 
plea. The Americans had supplicated the aid of 
France ; they had accepted her money ; they had 
even been willing to leave the conquest of their 
liberties to her fleets and armies ; and now, the con- 
federated States had made terms with the common 
enemy, not only without the concurrence of their 
illustrious ally, but without any acknowledgment of 
his services. Such conduct, if technically in accord- 
ance with the treaty of 1778, was certainly incon- 
sistent with the spirit of that treaty. There had 
been nothing in the conduct of the French Govern- 
ment to justify such ungenerous treatment. The 
French had faithfully performed all their engage- 
ments. In the present year, and after it had become 
unfair treatment known from the declaration of the British 
of the French. Government that the war in America was 
virtually at an end, the French King had neverthe- 
less sent over six millions of livres (two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds sterling) to Philadelphia, in 
continuation of his annual subsidy. The American 
minister at Paris had been admitted to the confi- 
dential counsels of the Court of St. Germains ; nor 
does it appear that he had any sufficient ground 
for suspecting that the Government of the Most 
Christian King entertained views incompatible with 
the independence of his country, which had been 
expressly recognised by the treaty of 1778.* The 
truth appears to have been, that the Americans 
having obtained all they wanted, or could expect, 


* It was said that the Ameri- 
cans entertained suspicions of 
the good faith of France ; these 
suspicions, however, if they were 
really entertained at the time, 
have since been rejected as wholly 
gratuitous. The intercepted de- 
spatch of M. de Marbois, the 


French Secretary of Legation 
at Philadelphia, which discloses 
some jealousy of the new re- 
public, could not have determined 
the separate negotiation, as it 
did not come to light until that 
negotiation was in progress. 
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were naturally apprehensive lest the conclusion of 
peace should be delayed or endangered, by the single 
point in which they were interested being compli- 
cated with European questions with which they had 
no concern. 

Both France and Spain had taken up arms to aid 
the American people in the struggle for 

1.1 , j 1. ,1 . Pretention* of 

liberty ; and though the pretence was * n<1 
sufficiently gross, it was nevertheless the 
avowed object of the war. But when Great Britain 
offered to concede this object, the European allies of 
the confederated States immediately set up preten- 
sions of their own. The French minister ‘ could not 
allow the independence of America to be the only 
cause of war, because France had found, and not 
made, America independent;’ and the Spanish mi- 
nister declared * that his master’s griefs were totally 
distinct from the independence of America.’* The 
Americans, who were under no reciprocal engage- 
ment, either express or implied, to aid France and 
Spain in the prosecution of their separate claims upon 
Great Britain, might, therefore, after this intima- 
tion of the policy of the two Courts, have negotiated 
a separate treaty. And if they had justified their 
conduct on this ground, it would have been as much 
in accordance with good faith as it was with sound 
policy. But, instead of taking this plain course, the 
\ American Commissioners conducted the negotiations 
\ as if it were a clandestine correspondence, evaded 
\the enquiries of the French minister, and answered 
■^pim with representations at variance with the truth. 
‘'Well might M. de Vergennes feel astonishment when 
~ftie was informed by Franklin that the treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States had been vir- 
tually concluded.! 

* Secret Negotiations. Paris, zerne, 19th December, 1782. 
May 1782. Printed in Feaxkxln’s Works, 

f De Vergennes to De la Lu- voL ix. 
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The defection of America from the common cause. 
Defection of together with the failure of the great 

America. enterprise which had been undertaken by 
the allied monarchies, left not a motive or pretext 
for continuing the war. The French minister no 
longer mentioned the vague and exorbitant demands 
which he had put forward in the spring. The British 
Government had then offered to negotiate on terms 
consistent with the treaty of 1763; the Government 
of His Most Christian Majesty declared that the 
principles of that treaty must be wholly abandoned. 
It was in vain that Mr. Grenville had humbled his 
country so far as to urge the advantage which France 
would acquire by the severance of thirteen colonies 
from the sovereignty of Great Britain, and the full 
enjoyment of the fisheries on the banks of New- 
foundland and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from 
the cession of the islands St. Pierre and Miquelon.* 
These overtures were put aside, in the month of 
May, almost with contempt, and the British plenipo- 
tentiary was informed that ‘justice and dignity’ were 
the objects which France would principally consult 
in the next treaty ; and that, besides full satisfaction 
on these heads, she would require an ample admission 
of the demands of her allies, Spain and Holland. 
But in the month of December the tone was changed ; 
for, in the meantime, Rodney had saved the British 
empire in the West Indies ; Elliot had held the Rock 
of Gibraltar against the whole force of the united 
monarchies ; America was satisfied. No more was 
said about the reparation due to France for the 
indignity she had suffered by the treaty of 1763; 
she was glad to take Miquelon and St. Pierre ; she 
dropped her demand for a large cession of territory 
in the East Indies, and her allies were left to make 
their own terms. 

* ‘0 pour la peche,’ said De cela bien d’une autre manier*.’ — 
Vergennes; ‘ vous allons arranger Secret Negotiations. May 1782. 
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The treaties with France and Spain were therefore 
ultimately concluded on the basis of the con«..io n » 
peace of 1763. France obtained some “ ,Friu>cc - 
minor modifications of that obnoxious treaty, but 
nothing commensurate with her pretensions. The 
North American fisheries were restored, and con- 
firmed in accordance with the former treaties, and 
the little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon were 
ceded as fishing stations. In the West Indies, each 
Crown resumed its former possessions, with the ex- 
ception of Tobago, which was ceded to France. In 
Africa, Great Britain gave up the Senegal River and 
Goree, which she had acquired by the treaty of Paris. 
In India, the French regained their commercial esta- 
blishments, but were strictly excluded from any mili- 
tary occupation in the British presidencies. The 
articles in the treaty of Utrecht, relative to the 
demolition of the fortress of Dunkirk, which had 
long lost all political importance, but which were 
offensive to the pride and honour of France, were 
willingly abrogated by the English Government. 

The recovery of Gibraltar had long been the 
dearest object of the Court of Madrid ; ' 

and, making an effort to obtain by treaty to recover 
what they could no longer hope to obtain 
by arms, they offered any concession, short of a dis- 
memberment of the monarchy, in exchange for this 
fortress. The people of England have long prized 
this famous rock as highly as the nation to which it 
naturally belongs ; Gibraltar, however, was at that 
time considered a fortress of secondary importance ; 
and the British Government were not unwilling to 
listen to the proposals of the Spanish Court in this 
particular. But the glorious defence of Gibraltar 
had not yet ceased to be a topic of exultation 
throughout the country; and a strong repugnance 
having been expressed, both in Parliament and in 
public, to part with a possession, which, barren as it 
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might be, was nevertheless associated with one of 
the most memorable achievements of British valour, 
the Court of Madrid was informed, that the project 
could not be entertained. A treaty was subsequently 
agreed to, containing terms, more advantageous on 
the whole than Spain had a right to expect. She 
retained her valuable conquest of Minorca ; she 
remained in possession of West Florida; and East 
Florida was given up to her. It is true, that the 
Floridas were of little value to this country, but 
they were the only equivalent we had received, at 
the peace of 1763, for the restoration of the rich 
possessions in the West Indies, which the British 
arms had wrested from the Spanish Crown. On the 
other hand, the old claim of cutting logwood in the 
bay of Honduras was confirmed, and the Bahamas 
were restored. But, as these islands were recap- 
tured by the British arms before the conclusion of 
the treaty, Spain had greatly the advantage in the 
adjustment of terms. 

The preliminaries with France and Spain were 
rreiiminane. signed on the 20th of January. Holland 
of p«ace signed. glared the usual fortune of a small state, 
which joins an offensive alliance with great powers, 
when there is no common interest in the war. The 
particular object of the Republic had been wholly 
disregarded in the negotiations at Paris. Holland, 
as a commercial nation, engrossing the greater part 
of the carrying trade of Europe, sought the freedom 
of the seas ; and she had always resented the restric- 
tions imposed by the English Navigation Act, as an 
impediment to her prosperity. The repeal or modi- 
fication of that great law, which England considered 
as her maritime charter, was a leading principle of 
Dutch policy : and Fox, when Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, had, as we have seen, been willing to gratify 
the States in this particular. His overtures had been 
repelled ; and now, when the other powers had with- 
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drawn from the field of negotiation, Holland was 
eager to accept the terms which, a few months before, 
she had rudely rejected. But though England, when 
pressed by enemies on every side, might have thought 
it worth while to pay a high price for the purpose 
of detaching even one party from the hostile 
league, there was no longer any consideration for 
such a sacrifice as the British Government had, at 
that time, been prepared to make. The States- 
General were ultimately compelled to conclude a 
peace with Great Britain on the footing of a mutual 
restitution of all conquests, with the single exception 
of Negapatam in the Tanjore country, which was 
retained by England. 

While the negotiations were in progress, the Go- 
vernment of Lord Shelburne was threat- Bourne 
ened with an opposition in Parliament 
of a most formidable character. The p " ty - 
members of the Rockingham connection, who had 
retired from office on the death of their chief, had 
conceived the most violent animosity against their 
former colleagues, and were prepared to adopt any 
means, and any pretext, for overthrowing the admin- 
istration. Intent upon this object, and blinded to 
every consideration of principle or consistency, Fox 
and his friends made overtures to Lord North, and 
the party of the ex-minister. The generous and 
placable character of the principals, wholly free from 
gall and malice, offered no obstacle, on personal 
grounds, to a reconciliation; they said, that their 
political differences having related chiefly to one 
great question of imperial policy now settled, there 
remained no valid reason why they should refuse to 
co-operate for the public welfare. And the public 
exigency, which seemed to these eminent persons to 
demand such a sacrifice of consistency, and such a 
sudden oblivion of recent differences, was the treaty 
of peace, which one of them had^ long thought 
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desirable, and which the other, up to the moment of 
the Coalition, had been engaged in negotiating as a 
minister of the Crown. 

The Government, intimidated by the combination 

intimidation had been formed against them, did 

the* Govern- not venture to put their case upon high 
ground. The question which they pro- 
posed to the House of Commons was whether such 
a peace as they had made was not preferable to the 
war in which they had found the country engaged ? 
They urged the unparalleled increase of the public 
burdens, the interest of the debt more than doubled, 
the extreme difficulty of providing new resources, 
the want of ships and sailors, the failure of recruits 
for the army. We were engaged in war with two 
great military monarchies and three maritime powers. 
We had been worsted in the attempt to put down 
our insurgent colonies. We were without an ally in 
Europe. In these circumstances we had purchased 
peace by the cession of an island in the West Indies 
and the Floridas. We had submitted to the loss of 
Minorca ; and had admitted the enemy to a partici- 
pation in some fishing grounds, and to a share of our 
commerce in the East Indies. As to the Americans, 
we had done little more than recognise the indepen- 
dence which they had already conquered ; and had 
made such arrangements with them, in respect of 
boundaries, as were calculated to prevent future 
dispute. And they fairly put it to the sense of 
Parliament, whether such terms were not preferable 
to a protracted war, the issue of which was doubtful, 
and which was carried on at an annual expenditure 
of nearly twenty millions. 

But if the Ministry were too diffident in the de- 
vimience of fence of the treaty, the Opposition were 

Opposition. grossly extravagant in their censure of it. 
A worse peace, according to them, could not have 
been concluded. It beggared all former treaties in 
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infamy and disgrace ; and exposed to the whole 
world the dismemberment and division of the British 
Empire. These assertions were supported by petty 
criticism and cavils, for which any measure, however 
just and wise, will afford scope to the ingenuity of 
faction. One of the objections urged may serve as 
a sample of the rest. It was admitted, that Dun- 
kirk could no longer be considered of the same im- 
portance as it appeared to the framers of the peace 
of Utrecht ; still, it was urged, the presence of an 
English commissioner on the territory of the enemy, 
for the purpose of preventing the erection of forti- 
fications, was desirable, because it perpetuated the 
memory of former victories, exalted the dignity of 
Great Britain, and humbled the pride of France! 
It was Lord North who condescended to employ this 
silly and unworthy argument. 

The treaties, though defended by the consummate 
skill and eloquence of Pitt, and though T hetre.tie. 
really open to no considerable objection, condemned - 
were, nevertheless, condemned by a majority of the 
House of Commons.* In other words, the combina- 
tion of parties succeeded in their object of destroy- 
ing the administration ; for the very orators who were 
loudest in their invectives against the treaties, de- 
nouncing them as disgraceful and ruinous to the 
country, still cautiously disclaimed any intention of 
departing from the engagements which had been 
made, or even of desiring any modification of the 
terms. The sense of the House of Commons 
was, in the first instance, taken as an Atnen d me nt 
amendment to the Address, reserving to t0 th ' Addre “- 
the House the power of disapproving the terms of 
the treaty, and expressing sympathy with the Ame- 
rican Loyalists. This was followed up a few days 
after by certain resolutions, declaring the concessions 

* The numbers were 224 to 208. 
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made to the enemy unnecessarily liberal. The reso- 
lutions were carried by a majority of seventeen. 

Lord Shelburne immediately resigned; but the 
Ewignation of other members of the Government carried 
Lord sheibume. on ordinary business of their respective 

offices until their successors were appointed. The 
Coalition did not find it so easy to profit by their 
Victory as they had anticipated. Several weeks 
elapsed before the new arrangements were completed, 
the delay being caused by the repugnance of the 
Rmg to submit to the dictation of the cabal. It 
seemed that his labour for the last twenty years had 
been thrown away, and that the capital object of his 
policy, which he had hoped to have seen securely 
effected, was doomed to disappointment and defeat. 
Little did His Majesty think that the means which 
had been taken to frustrate his purpose were exactly 
calculated to favour and confirm it. His kingcraft 
seemed to be altogether baffled. His policy had been 
brought into universal disrepute by the American 
war. The Economical Eeform Acts had struck a 
blow at the foundation of his system. He had lost 
in Lord North an agent such as he could not hope 
to replace — pliant, yet able ; eloquent and inge- 
nious, yet of popular manner, and, amidst the cor- 
ruption with which he was surrounded, of spotless 
integrity. To complete the discomfiture of the Court, 
a demand for responsible Government and honest 
representation had arisen, and was rapidly spreading 
through the country. An upright consistent conduct 
on the part of those public men, who, for a series of 
years, had opposed the measures of » the Court, was 
alone wanting to consolidate public opinion, and to 
restrain the undue influence of the Crown. But at 
this critical moment, the Whigs, instead of being 
united in the common cause, no sooner found them- 
selves in power, than they resumed those petty 
struggles for the ascendency in which they had 
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wasted their energies when they had no competitor 
for power. When North’s administration was driven 
from office, the jealousy of the great Whig leaders 
rendered the formation of a new Cabinet a work of 
much difficulty. The Marquis of Rockingham and 
the Earl of Shelburne were statesmen of long stand- 
ing and great authority. They agreed upon every 
important question of public policy, and differed no 
more than men of independent judgment must differ, 
as to the conduct of public affairs. They shared the 
responsibility of the votes which removed the late 
Ministry from office. But each of these powerful 
noblemen was the head of a faction ; neither would 
yield precedence to the other ; and, as every adminis- 
tration must have a chief, it was difficult to see how 
a point of so much nicety could be adjusted. At 
length the King, with whom the decision rested, hit 
upon a mode of preferment which should have the 
effect of mortifying the object of his choice. He 
named Rockingham Prime Minister, but refused to 
admit him to an audience during the progress of the 
arrangements of the new administration, which His 
Majesty chose to conduct through the medium of 
Shelburne. The principal offices were equally divided 
between the partisans of the rival leaders ; and the 
administration being constructed upon this principle, 
discord was introduced into its councils at the 
moment of its formation. The Cabinet was a constant 
scene of intrigue and strife for the three months of its 
existence. At a time when united and vigorous counsels 
should have guided the executive government, either 
in the prosecution of the war against the allied 
< enemies of the country, or in the negotiation of a safe 
and honourable peace, the Whig administration, dis- 
tracted by party division, made foreign policy the 
battle-ground of their internecine conflict. If the 
Cabinet had been composed of logicians and wranglers, 
a question whether the independence of America 
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should be acknowledged by a preliminary declaration, 
or by an article in the treaty, might have been dis- 
cussed with much subtlety of argument; but that men 
of vigorous understanding and practised in affairs, 
like Fox and Shelburne, should have attached any 
real intrinsic importance to such a point would seem 
absolutely incredible. Yet Fox and his friends 
maintained one side of this question, while Shelburne 
and his followers maintained the other, as if the 
difference, which, as far as it is intelligible, seems one 
of metaphysical nicety, was of the highest practical 
importance. The rival Secretaries of State appointed 
different emissaries to the seat of negotiation ; while 
the ministers of the great belligerents, puzzled by the 
conflicting pretensions of these diplomatists, with- 
held their confidence from both, and assumed a tone 
of insolence and dictation which the weakness and 
distraction of the British counsels seemed to warrant. 
When the Kockingham party were in the ascendant, 
the foreign ministers were informed that the sove- 
reignty of the American States would be uncondition- 
ally recognised; when the Shelburne faction prevailed, 
the recognition was to form an article in the treaty. 
Shelburne’s agent at Paris privately discusses with 
the American minister a plan for the cession of 
Canada ; and insinuates that he is about to be accre- 
dited with full powers. The Plenipotentiary of the 
Foreign Office, on discovering this intrigue, reports 
it in high indignation to his friend and patron.* Fox 
immediately instructed Grenville to furnish him with 
the evidence of this transaction, for the purpose of 
ruining his colleague. It was happy for England that 
this tangled skein of diplomacy and intrigue was at 
length severed by the sword of Bodney and of Elliot. 

# Grenville to Fox, 10th June, See also Memoirs and Corne- 
ll 82. —Courts and Cabinets of spondence of Fox. 

George the Third vol. i. p. 40. 
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The death of Rockingham broke up this ill-assorted 
administration, and broke up also the of 
party which had been held together by Kocltingh * In ' 
the moderation and authority of its chief. Several 
members of the Rockingham connection saw no 
sufficient reason for abandoning the Government at 
such a critical period. Keppel, though agreeing with 
Fox and Cavendish, that remaining in office under 
such circumstances involved a sacrifice of party 
interests, had public spirit enough to feel that the 
circumstances of the country demanded such a sacri- 
fice; and he retained his post at the head of the 
Admiralty until the war was virtually terminated by 
the progress of the negotiations at Paris. 

No sooner had Fox and his friends quitted the 
Government, than they turned round upon Ylrulenc€ of 
their remaining colleagues, and attacked FoiaIld Butke - 
them with a ferocity which had not been exceeded 
during the many years that they had opposed the 
administration of their predecessors. Fox, from the 
impetuosity of his character, and Burke, from infir- 
mity of temper, seemed alike incapable of employing 
the language of moderation, or even of decency. 
Both these eminent men had, by their previous con- 
duct, disarmed themselves of any effective argument 
against the treaties; but Lord North laboured under 
no such disability. He had, indeed, for the last three 
years, been the unwilling agent of carrying on a war 
which he believed to be hopeless; but so far from 
thinking that the independence of the American 
states should be unconditionally recognised, he dis- 
sented expressly from this position. Lord North had 
declared, after his retirement from office, that the 
independence ought not to be conceded without an 
equivalent ; that the country was not reduced to that 
abject state as to accept such terms as the enemy 
might offer, and that Parliament should be unanimous 
in demanding an honourable peace, or in prosecuting 
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a vigorous war. • With these sentiments, it was com- 
petent to Lord North to object to the treaties, and to 
accept the alternative of their rejection; but the 
Whigs, who Lad openly espoused the cause of the 
insurgents, and bewailed the successes of the British 
arms, were in a very different situation. 

The Coalition had been arranged chiefly through 
The coalition the agency of Lord John Townshend, 
Ministry. Burke, George North, and Eden.* On the 
14th of February, three days before the debate on 
the preliminaries, a meeting took place between Fox 
and North to complete this inauspicious compact. 
The terms were easily settled. Economical reform 
was to be pushed no further. Parliamentary reform 
was to be an open question. Fox stipulated, that, in 
the contemplated Ministry, the King should not be 
chief minister. To this Lord North replied, * If you 
mean there should not be a government of depart- 
ments, I agree with you ; I think it a very bad 
system. There should be one man, or a Cabinet, to 
govern the whole and direct everything. Govern- 
ment by departments was not brought in by me. I 
found it so ; and had not vigour and resolution to put 
an end to it. The King ought to be treated with all 
sort of respect and attention, but the appearance of 
power is all that a King of this country can have.’f 
Lord Shelburne having retired, it was thought that 
proposition, of his friends might be rallied under the lead 
Pox and put. Q f jy[ n pitt, that Fox might come back 
with the Rockingham party, that a dissolution of 
Parliament would disperse the old followers of Lord 
North, and that a new Parliament might be assembled 
in support of a united Government. But personal 
prejudices again interposed to prevent an arrange- 
ment so desirable. Pitt was unwilling to act without 

* Lord J. Townshend to Lord t Fox’s Correspondence, yoL ii. 
Holland, 1830. — Fox’s Corre - p. 38. 
spondence, voL ii. p. 21. 
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Shelburne, and Fox refused to act with him. Fox 
was again committed to North, with whom Pitt de- 
clined to form a connection. Fox proposed to the * 
Shelburne party to support an administration which 
should not include their chief ; and Pitt made over- 
tures to the friends of Lord North for a coalition, 
based on the exclusion of Lord North. It was easy 
to foresee the result of negotiations such as these. 
Every attempt to combine the existing elements of 
party proved fruitless. Still, the King left no effort 
untried rather than submit to the dictation of the 
Whigs ; and, as usual, he threatened to go to Han- 
over, if he could not have his own way. A few days 
after the resignation of Shelburne, he offered the Go- 
vernment to Pitt ; and the aspiring youth was even 
then willing to undertake the responsibility, but find- 
ing no encouragement from his friends in such a 
daring attempt, he was reluctantly obliged to with- 
draw the consent which he had given a few hours 
before. The King then successively offered the post 
of Minister to Lord Gower and to the Duke of Port- 
land ; but the former prudently declined, and the 
latter was no more than a passive instrument in the 
hands of the Whigs. 

At last he sent for Lord North, and made a second 
appeal to his tried loyalty and fidelity to Ii0rd North>< 
his Sovereign. But Lord North was re- refu, ‘‘ of °®°* 
solved never again to be placed at the head of a 
government of King’s friends. To His Majesty’s 
entreaties he offered a firm refusal, and took the 
liberty of recommending the nominee of the Whigs, 
the Duke of Portland, as a proper person to be en- 
trusted with His Majesty’s commands. The King, 
vexed and disappointed at this reply, terminated the 
audience by wishing his old servant good evening. 

Five days after this interview, the new Form . t ionc,f* 
arrangements were announced. The Dew Minll,tr y- 
House of Commons had already voted an address to 

VOL. III. D 
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the Crown, praying for the appointment of an united 
administration ; and another motion of a still more 
. pointed character was threatened. The King, find- 
ing all his resources exhausted, at length reluctantly 
yielded to a coalition, which, he thought, and not 
without reason, would prove fatal to his power. The 
Duke of Portland became First Lord of the Treasury; 
Fox and North were Secretaries of State. Lord John 
Cavendish, Lords Keppel, Stormont, and Carlisle were 
the other members of the Cabinet. The Great Seal 
was put in commission, the King having in vain 
striven to keep Thurlow in office. The other offices 
were divided between the principal adherents of Fox 
and North. Burke resumed the office of Paymaster. 
Though the Coalition Cabinet did not immediately 
encounter any formidable opposition, its fate was 
sealed in the hour of its birth. Both Whigs and 
Tories agreed in reprobating a union which set all 
political consistency at defiance, and which seemed to > 
be prompted only by a shameless appetite for place 
and power. But the organisation of old-established 
parties is not easily dissolved. The obligation of 
party ties was, at that time, for the most part, scru- 
pulously respected. The effect of the close-borough 
system was, to suppress the exercise of independent 
judgment. The same kind of discipline, which now 
precludes a member of the Government from voting 
against any measure sanctioned by the First Minister, 
then precluded any nominee of a borough proprietor 
from voting against the wishes of his patron ; and, as 
the House of Commons was, to the extent at least of 
two-fifths, composed of nominees, it followed, that 
the King’s Government was not subjected to those 
sudden gusts of passion and prejudice which agitate 
assemblies elected by popular suffrage, and which 
render the action of modern administrations uncer- 
tain and feeble, in proportion as their existence is 
precarious. 
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The same seeds of disunion, which had, in due time, 
destroyed the administration of Lord Rock- Ruptnrc in 
ingham, were brought into the Cabinet of the c' 0 * 1 ' 11011 - 
the Coalition, and would, without doubt, in the ab- 
sence of any other cause, eventually have rent it 
asunder. The Whigs, with their usual arrogance, 
refused to allow Lord North a single nomination to 
the Cabinet, although the parliamentary contingent 
which he brought to its support far exceeded the 
following of all his coadjutors.* A few days before 
the Ministry was finally arranged, the Coalition had 
actually come to a rupture on this point. The Rock- 
ingham party were ultimately forced to give way ; 
and Lord Stormont, the nominee of North, was re- 
luctantly admitted to a seat in the Cabinet.f 

Besides the disapprobation of their own supporters, 
the rising murmurs of public opinion, and their own 
internal divisions, the Coalition had to encounter the 
determined and almost avowed hostility of the King. 
At the levee on the 26th of March, when Lord Shel- 
burne formally resigned, the retiring minister and 
his colleagues received ostentatious marks of the 
royal favour, while their triumphant rivals were 
treated with undisguised aversion. The King had 
often been in secret opposition to his ministers ; but 
this opposition had been conducted through the 
medium of subordinate and irresponsible agents. On 
no former occasion had he committed himself as he 
now did by writing to an eminent statesman, and 
expressing his desire that support should be with- 
held from the ostensible advisers of the Crown4 


* Of the majority of 224 against 
the peace, Lord North’s share 
■was from 160 to 170. Mr. W. 
Grenville to Lord Temple, 19th 
Feb. 1783 . — Courts and Cabinets 
of George the Third , vol. i. p. 158. 

t Grenville to Temple, 20th 
March. 


( In a letter addressed to 
Lord Temple the day beforo the 
new ministers kissed hands, 
His Majesty uses this language : 
‘ Judge of the uneasiness of my 
mind at having been thwarted in 
every attempt to keep the admi- 
nistration of public affairs out of 
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While the new Ministry rested on a foundation 

so unsound, beset with difficulties and 

SUtc of pu-tiM. , , . , 

dangers, it presented an outward appear- 
ance of strength and solidity. The great Rockingham 
party, which now comprehended the principal Whig 
families, led by an orator of unrivalled ability, was 
once more in power. The adherents of the old 
Ministry followed their chief, experienced in affairs 
far beyond any other member of the Cabinet, inferior 
only to his great colleague and former rival in de- 
bate, and equally strong in personal popularity. The 
country was relieved from the pressure of a length- 
ened and disastrous war, upon terms which, if not 
glorious, were less humiliating to the national pride 
than might reasonably have been expected. No great 
question of domestic policy seemed likely to perplex 
the counsels of the Cabinet ; and it might be hoped, 
that, after a long term of anxiety and excitement, the 
nation would willingly repose for some time under an 
able and united administration. The Opposition was 
almost confined to the party of Lord Shelburne, which 
consisted mainly of the old personal followers of 
Chatham, a party insignificant in numbers and family 
influence. The leader of this party, however, was a 
host in himself, the young aspiring son of Chatham, 
qualified to fulfil the sanguine expectations which his 
great name and early promise had inspired. But it 
seemed much more probable that Pitt would even- 
tually join the Government, than that he should 
engage in opposition to a combination of powerful 
parties under the guidance of leaders in the full 
maturity of abilities not inferior to his own. 


the hands of the most unprin- 
cipled coalition the annals of 
this, or any other country, can 
equal. I have withstood it till 
not a single man is willing to 
come to my assistance, and till 


the House of Commons has taken 
every step but insisting on this 
faction being by name elected, 
ministers .’ — Courts and Cabinets, 
voL ii. p. 4. 
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The first question of importance brought before 
the House of Commons after the new Pltt . ipUn( >f 
ministers had taken their seats, was Pitt’s reform - 
motion on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. But 
if the aim was to embarrass an administration divided 
upon this important question, it would have been dif- 
ficult to shape the motion in a form less calculated 
for such a purpose. In the former year, following in 
the footsteps of his father, Mr. Pitt had proposed 
to transfer the franchise from decayed and corrupt 
boroughs to more considerable places, where freedom 
of election might be obtained. It is obvious, that a 
provision of this kind was the first point to be con- 
sidered in any real plan for placing the representation 
of the people on a fair and equal basis. But in the 
plan which Mr. Pitt brought forward in 1783 this 
capital point almost disappeared. The whole of the 
close boroughs were left untouched ; and to compen- 
sate the influence of nomination, it was proposed to 
add a hundred members to the counties, with the 
exception of a certain number, who were to be added 
to the representation of the metropolis. CoiTupt 
boroughs were to be disfranchised when a majority of 
the electors should be convicted of corruption. It 
would have been difficult to devise a worse plan than 
this. The arbitrary nomination of members to the 
House of Commons is indefensible in theory, and had 
been found pernicious in practice. But by Pitt’s 
plan, nomination was recognised as a permanent part 
of the constitution of the House of Commons. The 
remedy for corrupt practices was utterly futile. It is 
no easy matter to bring home a charge of corruption 
to a single elector, however notorious his malpractices 
may have been. To convict a majority of the electors 
in any constituency of corruption would have been 
simply impossible : nor is it necessary for the pur- 
poses of corruption that the majority of the electors 
should be corrupt. 
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The motion was opposed by Lord North and others, 
opposition of mainly on the ground, that there was no 
Lord Nonh. demand for parliamentary reform on the 
part of the people. No desire for direct representa- 
tion had been expressed by the principal manu- 
facturing towns, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Leeds, and Halifax. The few petitions on the table 
of the House, and which comprised no more than 
twenty thousand names, prayed for universal suffrage 
and annual Parliaments; revolutionary proposals, 
which could not be satisfied by a partial and moderate 
measure of reform. Burke, who had always opposed, 
with his usual vehemency, any and every scheme for 
the amendment of the representation, started up to 
denounce the bill ; but his rising, as had frequently 
happened, was the signal for the House to disperse ; 
and the mortified orator resumed his seat in silence.* 
Lord North, on the contrary, was heard with fixed 
attention, while he combated the arguments of the 
reformers in a lengthened speech ; and the interest 
which the question created was manifested by the 
unusually large attendance of members. The motion 
was rejected by a majority of one hundred and forty- 
four, in a House of four hundred and forty-two. 

An act to recognise and confirm the independence 
in»h courts of °f the Irish Courts of Justice, and a pro- 
justioe. vision for the separate establishment of 
the Prince of Wales, who had attained his majority, 
were the only other measures of importance which 
engaged the attention of Parliament during the re- 
mainder of the session. 

The great event of the recess was the conclusion 
of the treaties of peace with France, Spain, and 
America. These treaties were substantially a con- 
firmation of the preliminaries which had been signed 

* Romilly’s Memoirs, p. 277. tain querulous allusions ' to the 
Burke’s speeches frequently con- impatience of the House. 
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some months previously, and the principal provisions 
of which have been already explained. The Emperor 
and the Czarina were admitted, in the character of 
mediators or formal parties, to the definitive treaties 
which were signed on the 3rd of September. 

Thus terminated the great struggle in which Eng- 
land had been engaged for nine years. 

But though her pride had been humbled of the'w«of 
and her empire rent in twain, England, lllJciK -' ndcuce - 
so far from having received a fatal blow, as her 
enemies fondly hoped, was only entering on another 
epoch of prosperity and grandeur. The very contest 
which the shortsighted perverseness of her statesmen 
had provoked, and in which the misconduct of her 
commanders had suffered her to be worsted, proved 
eventually more conducive to her welfare than any 
scheme of aggrandisement which could have been 
devised by political ambition, and accomplished by 
military skill. A great writer had recently demon- 
strated, that the maintenance of colonies for com- 
mercial purposes was a rude expedient, adverse to all 
sound principles of political economy ; that, so far 
from promoting trade, it checked commercial enter- 
prise ; that the expenses of contributing to the civil 
government of these dependencies, and of providing 
for their military defence, were, therefore so much 
money thrown away. And though the distinguished 
authority referred to* somewhat exaggerates the case, 
when he insists upon attributing the whole charges 
of the war of 1739 and of the succeeding war to 
colonial quarrels, which were rather the pretexts than 
the causes of these wars, it is certain, that, however 
useful the monopoly of colonial markets may be to a 
country in the infancy of its commerce, such artificial 
aids are altogether unnecessary to a matured state of 
mercantile development. But if it is true, as Adam 


* Smith’s Wealth of Nations. ‘ Colonial Policy.’ 
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Smith asserts, that the cost of the war of 1753, 
amounting to ninety millions, ought justly to be 
stated to the account of the colonies ; the cost of the 
War of Independence, amounting to one hundred and 
twenty millions, was, so far as the material interests 
of this country were concerned, the more profitable 
outlay. America, released from the trammels which 
the selfish policy of this country had imposed upon 
her, sprang forward at once upon her prosperous 
career ; and, in proportion as she has advanced in 
wealth and power, our free commercial intercourse 
with her has increased likewise, while all expenditure 
on her account has ceased, and the Empire is no 
longer vulnerable at distant points, which no expen- 
diture could adequately guard. 

No statesman of the time foresaw these happy 
results of an event which appeared to be 
consequences the most disastrous calamity that had yet 

of the (troggie. befallen the British Empire. But, after 
making every allowance for the benefits which both 
countries derived from the emancipation of the 
American colonies, the marvellous prosperity which 
has sprung from the commercial intercourse of the 
two nations, and which commenced almost at the 
moment of their political disunion, belongs mainly to 
the development of those great inventions which were 
in their infancy at the commencement of the Ameri- 
can war. During the twelve succeeding years, the 
spinning-jenny, the water-frame, the mule, and the 
power-loom were brought nearly to perfection ; and 
these magnificent engines only wanted the raw material 
to create sources of wealth, exceeding the dreams of 
fiction, and to confer upon the great mass of the 
population a material prosperity, such as the people 
of no other age or country had as yet enjoyed. In 
1786, the year before Cartwright patented his second 
great power-loom, the whole imports of cotton wool 
from the British West Indies, the French, Spanish, 
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Dutch, and Portuguese colonies, Turkey and Smyrna, 
were under twenty millions of pounds ; at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, the southern 
states of America, which had hitherto contributed a 
very small quantity, furnished nearly a third of the 
raw material consumed in the British manufacture ; 
and, at the present time, three-fourths of the cotton 
wrought in this country* are supplied by the United 
States. 

The War of Independence, judged as usual by the 
event, has received unqualified censure ; Caiue , of 
and the case has been stated, on either side the wtLr ' 
the Atlantic, as if England had been justly rebuked 
in the assertion of wanton and arbitrary power. But, 
as regards the origin of the quarrel between the 
mother-country and the colony, I have already en- 
deavoured to show that the assumption on the part 
of England to tax her dependencies was no violation 
of their laws, and was in pursuance of the right re- 
served expressly in their charters, f The real griev- 
ance was the vexatious enforcement of those customs’ 
duties, the right to impose which had never been 
disputed by the colonies. A wise and generous 
policy, which should have avoided the agitation of 
speculative questions, and consulted the commercial 
interests of the colonies, would, no doubt, have post- 
poned for an indefinite period the separation of 
Great Britain and America ; but it does not follow 
that the rigorous assertion of her rights, by the 
parent state, and the strict execution of laws, which 
were in that age considered necessary for the protec- 
tion of revenue and the prosperity of commerce, jus- 
tified the colonies in throwing off their allegiance. 
Still less was the insurrection of the colonies a suf- 
ficient reason why the imperial state should at once 

* In 1857, 1,428,870 bales Ellison's Handbook of the Cotton 

r T'-*Ja 7 Vol. i. iv 183. ri ’ 
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concede their demands, or refrain from attempting to 
maintain her authority by arms. The abstract right 
of any member of a sovereign state to separate itself, 
and declare its independence, is a doctrine which no 
theoretical writer has ever broached, and which no 
practical statesman could for a moment recognise. 
Many an empire has been dismembered by the ty- 
ranny, folly, or weakness of the Central Government; 
but no government can tamely submit to the revolt 
of any of its subjects, and yet retain any security for 
its own existence. 

Whatever, therefore, might have been the policy 
which provoked the quarrel, or which 
George the afterwards sought to heal the breach, 
England had no alternative, when her de- 
pendencies broke into open rebellion, than an appeal 
to the sword. George the Third was, at the com- 
mencement of the American war, the most power- 
ful monarch that had reigned in this country since 
Elizabeth; his Parliament was obsequious, his people 
were loyal : but if, instead of defending the integrity 
of the Empire, he had proposed, in 1 774, to surrender 
his American qolonies, and to recognise them as 
independent United States, his throne had hardly 
withstood the shock of public indignation with which 
it would have been assailed. The sympathy with the 
American cause, which Chatham and other leaders 
of the Whig party so powerfully expressed, found 
little response in the nation. The colonists were ge- 
nerally regarded as selfish and insolent rebels, who, 
under the cloak of patriotism and independence, 
sought to evade the payment of their just contribu- 
tion to the common defence of the realm. 

It was not, indeed, until the conflict became a real 


English in- 
difference to 
American 
affairs. 


struggle for empire, that the American 
war excited much interest in the country ; 
for the first year, at least, it was con- 


sidered of no more importance than an insurrection 
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of Caffres, or a Chinese insult at the present day. It 
was merely a question of time and adequate military 
force. That a few scattered settlements of tobacco- 
growers, negro-dealers, and smugglers, should dare 
to defy the whole force of the British Crown was 
marvellous enough; but that such presumption would 
be successful was an idea too wild and extravagant 
to enter into the mind of any inhabitant of this island 
before the evacuation of Boston by His Majesty’s 
forces. Nor was such a design originally entertained 
by those American patriots who afterwards pursued 
it with so much vigour and constancy. The great 
intellect of Franklin had formed no plan for the 
independence of his country. The public spirit of 
Washington would have been satisfied with the re- 
dress of actual grievances. Even the Boston agita- 
tors, who first kindled the flames of war, would have 
been content to stop far short of separation. The 
colonies, so far from being actuated by the spirit 
which has urged other subject states to conquer their 
freedom, were proud of their connection with this 
country ; and it was only when the policy of England 
was aimed at their commercial interests, that their 
ancient loyalty received a check. Still the colonies, 
with the exceptions of Massachusetts and Virginia, 
showed every disposition to avoid a quarrel with the 
mother-country; the non-importation compact was 
at first only partially adopted ; and it was not until 
the Home Government manifested a determination 
to carry their measures by force, that the provinces 
organised an active resistance. At the first General 
Congress of the States, in 1774, moderate counsels 
prevailed; and while the grievances of which they 
complained were fully -stated, the importance of 
British connection was as fully recognised. That 
these were at the time the genuine sentiments of 
the great majority of the colonists there is abundant 
proof, although in the following year war was raging, 
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and the provincial militia had encountered the Kings 
troops in a pitched battle with a result almost 
doubtful.* 

Even after the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and the 

evacuation of Boston, the war was con- 
th/iiyaT 0 ducted by the royal army with a careless- 

troops v v v 

ness which argued a rash and unfounded 
contempt for the provincials. Famous regiments, 
which had encountered the legions of France and 
Spain, almost felt it an indignity to be sent against 
a raw colonial militia, led by farmers, shop-keepers, 
and publicans. It is true, that the half-clad, ill-fed, 
unpaid levies, which could with difficulty be kept to 
their standards, and hardly ever stood their ground 
in the open field against the disciplined troops of 
Europe, might not in themselves have been a very 
formidable force ; but they were defending their own 
soil ; they were animated by a cause more moving 
than military glory ; they knew the country*; they 
were favoured by their countrymen ; they could dis- 
perse and re-unite ; their habits peculiarly qualified 
them to act as sharpshooters ; — an arm of the most 
harassing description to an invading army, which has 
to occupy an extensive and thinly-peopled country. 
It was the rifle which inflicted the first great disaster 
that befell the British arms, the destruction of Bur- 
goyne’s detachment. It was the same weapon, in 
the experienced hands of the ‘ minute ’ men, which 
cut off the stragglers and foraging parties of the 
enemy, rendering every forest a fortress, and every 
bush a redoubt Nevertheless, had prompt and 


* Tho Congress of 1774, in 
their address to the people of 
Great Britain, used this lan- 
guage : ‘You have been told that 
we are seditions, impatient of 
overnment, and desirous of in- 
ependence. Be assured that 
these are not facts, but calumnies.’ 


Nearly all the leading men in the 
colonies believed, at this time, 
that proper representations to the 
English .Government would en- 
sure redress and accommodation 
upon fair and just terms. — 
Elliott’s New England History, 
vol. ii. p. 381. 
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efficient military measures been taken at the outset, 
the rebellion would have been suppressed ; and even 
in 1782, had England put forth her strength, she 
might have scattered the armies of Congress, garri- 
soned the principal cities, and established a chain of 
posts throughout the states; but she could not have 
conquejpd the country. The spirit of freedom, which 
had impelled a rude and unwarlike people to take up 
arms, and had enabled them, without military equip- 
ment or foreign aid, to hold their own for nearly seven 
years against the armies and foreign mercenaries of 
Great Britain, was not to be finally subdued by any 
force, however overwhelming, which might be brought 
against them. Nor would England have persevered 
in such an unprofitable and ungrateful effort. The 
war had been popular with all classes in the mother- 
country, partly from that imperial spirit which could 
not brook the insolence of a revolted dependency, and 
partly, also, because it was believed ‘that America 
might be made to bear her share of the public bur- 
dens. But when it was found that the public burdens 
had been nearly doubled in the vain attempt to coerce 
the colonies, the English nation were as ready to put 
an end to the struggle by yielding everything in dis- 
pute, as they had before been arrogant in demanding 
unconditional submission. George the Third, self- 
willed and obstinate as he was, could, nevertheless, 
discern the temper of his people ; and when he re- 
luctantly gave up the contest, he did so, assuredly 
not from a conviction that his military resources were 
exhausted, or that his arms were hopelessly worsted, 
but because he saw that the House of Commons 
represented the sense of the country in demanding 
peace. 

The narration of this great event has been of 
necessity brief, and therefore imperfect; i„, motion 0 f 
but a reference to more copious details Congrt "' 
of the American revolution, and the war by which 
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it was consummated, sufficiently shows, that if the 
conduct of England throughout the transaction was 
neither wise nor magnanimous, the victorious colo- 
nists had exhibited few of the qualities by which the 
noblest efforts of patriotism have been achieved. 
The agitators of Boston, with whom the revolution- 
ary movement originated, and by whom it ^as for 
the most part kept alive until the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, contributed little, either by their counsels 
or their valour, to the success of the cause. The 
Congress of Delegates, from the various provincial 
assemblies, was an idea worthy of a people united 
and determined to conquer their freedom. The 
vigour of it. earlier meetings of this great assembly 
earlier conduct. were guided by prudent counsels, and 

animated by eloquence, not below the grandeur of 
its theme ; nor did the delegates spend their energy 
in debate, nor waste the precious time for action in 
declamations about liberty. They hit, with happy 
precision, the moment for casting aside temporary 
measures, and committing their constituents, while 
still irresolute, to a final conflict with the power of 
Great Britain. The Declaration of Independence 
followed promptly the collision of arms. Up to this 
period, the Congress of the United States may bear 
comparison with the most renowned Senates and 
Parliaments of any age or country. But, after the 
Declaration, the vigour of the assembly seemed to 
be exhausted. It lost its control over the provinces ; 
it became an arena for personal jealousies and selfish 
aims ; its deliberations had no result, and its coun- 
sels sank into imbecility. After the action at Long 
Island, and while the English forces were rapidly 
extending their lines from the base of their opera- 
tions at New York ; the Congress, in answer to the 
urgent requisition of their General for a few bat- 
talions of regular troops, occupied itself in discussing 
the question of the danger of standing armies ; and. 
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even after this trifling had given way to the stress of 
circumstances, no adequate provision was made for 
the pay, the clothing, or the equipment of the regi- 
ments which were to be raised. The deterioration 
of this once famous assembly proceeded so far, that 
at last they placed more reliance on the efforts of 
France or Spain, or any other foreign power which 
would undertake the conquest of American freedom, 
than on their own exertions or those of their coun- 
trymen. The Congress, jealous of the Authority of 
General, gave him little support or en- ^“en- 
couragement ; and the Provincial Assemblies, jealous 
of the Congress, were slow in supplying the contin- 
gents of men and money that were assessed upon 
them. The soldiers themselves, impatient of the 
discipline and service which regular military opera- 
tions rendered necessary, could with difficulty be kept 
to their standards, even when they could depend on 
their pay, clothing, and rations. The regimental 
officers murmured at the preferment bestowed on 
foreign military adventurers, who had taken service 
in the continental army ; and there were not wanting 
orators in the assemblies, to express indignation, that 
Congress and the Commander-in-Chief should favour 
captains and colonels, who had learned the art of 
war under Ferdinand or Frederick the Great, before 
the patriotic blacksmiths, tailors, and bookbinders, 
who commanded the companies and battalions of the 
Federal army. 

We have seen that the difficulty of keeping an 
army in the field was experienced in the w,.hington’« 
first year of the war ; and with a leader difflcultie »- 
of less virtue, prudence, and constancy, than the ad- 
mirable person upon whom the fate of the revolution 
ultimately depended, the event would probably have 
been reversed. Washington knew his own import- 
ance; and it was this sober conviction which sustained 
his equanimity, and enabled him to carry on the great 
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work which he had undertaken, amidst all the dis- 
heartening circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded. He attained the success which commonly 
waits upon courage, fortitude, and constancy. And 
as his object was the highest which can he proposed 
to human ambition, so has his success placed him 
foremost among that illustrious band of heroes and 
statesmen who have achieved the independence or 
the salvation of their country. 

It cannot be said that this proud pre-eminence 
wa*hington as bas been assigned to superior genius or 
a General. capacity. Unless we accept the affair of 

Trenton, which was probably planned by Arnold, no 
great military exploit signalised the command of 
Washington during this protracted war. But, if he 
displayed few of the qualities which form a great 
military Commander, no General was more cautious, 
or committed fewer mistakes. His encampment at 
Valley Forge, in the winter of 1777, without having 
made any provision for sheltering, clothing, or even 
feeding his scanty force, would seem to have been an 
act of great temerity ; for if the royal army at Phila- 
delphia had made the attack which he provoked, it 
is difficult to conceive how he could have escaped 
utter destruction ; he was saved only by a degree of 
negligence and misconduct on the part of the Eng- 
lish Commander, upon which, however mean his opi- 
nion of Howe might have been, he could hardly have 
ventured to calculate. Neither was it by political 
ability that Washington either acquired or main- 
tained his power. He was appointed to lead the 
army of the Republic, in preference to the shining 
orators and vaunting patriots of the Congress and 
Provincial Assemblies, because he was a man of ap- 
proved sense and character, who had espoused the 
cause of his countrymen, not lightly, but from deli- 
berate conviction. His success was owing far more 
to moral than intellectual qualities ; and the great 
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example of Washington may be added to the nu- 
merous instances, which prove that honesty, patience, 
firmness, and perseverance, will prevail in human 
affairs, before the most brilliant talents, unsupported 
by these qualifications. 

Washington has obtained greater fame for the 
purity of his patriotism, than even for the Purity of 
conquest of his country’s freedom. We Wl “ h, " st0 "' 
are so much accustomed to see the profession of 
patriotism abused by vulgar and hypocritical pre- 
tenders, that any display of unsophisticated public 
spirit excites unbounded admiration; and it so rarely 
happens in the history of the world that an indivi- 
dual, born in a private station, has the opportunity 
of declining supreme power, that he who resists such 
a temptation is considered the most exalted of the 
human race. Such was the Cincinnatus of Old 
Rome and the Doria of Modern Italy. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether several states associated 
temporarily for a common object, but tenacious each 
of its separate independence, and alien from the 
other in character, religion, and race, could be united 
in monarchical government ; though, even had the 
federal crown been solemnly offered to him, we may 
safely conclude that Washington would have had the 
firmness to refuse the dazzling gift. We know that 
he rejected with prompt indignation a proposal to 
elevate him in the usual way, by means of the army; 
and no further movement was made in that direction. 
His disinterestedness as regards pecuniary reward is 
hardly worth mentioning after the greater act of self- 
denial which we have had to record. It is more 
remarkable, that a man of ample fortune and do- 
mestic habits, singularly free from ambition or enthu- 
siasm, should, in middle life, quit a happy home to 
engage in a doubtful cause, and endure for seven 
years the most harassing anxiety and vexation, than 
that he should reject a pecuniary acknowledgment 
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of his services. After having effected the liberation 
of his country, not by any dazzling feat or master- 
stroke of policy, but by slow and painful efforts, this 
admirable man was content to return to his home, 
and to draw from his own conscience that reward 
which could not be conferred by the plaudits of a 
multitude, or the glitter of a crown. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

* 

INDIA AND THE INDIA BILLS — DISMISSAL OF THE COALITION MINISTBT 
PITT PRIME MINISTER — GREAT STRUGGLE IN THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS — DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 

The great question, which had principally engaged 
the attention of the Government and the country for 
the last twelve years, having been settled by the 
treaty of 1783, other affairs, of scarcely inferior mag- 
nitude, called for the immediate action of the Govern- 
ment. 

Among these the most prominent was the condi- 
tion of India. Within the lifetime of a 

, _ , , , _ Indian affair a. 

single generation, a joint-stock trading 
company had become the masters of ancient kingdoms 
and rich provinces, which Alexander, in the height 
of his ambition, had vainly sighed to possess, which 
Timour had invaded, and Aurungzebe had ruled — the 
inheritance of the Great Mogul. How this vast ter- 
ritory was won by the valour of a captain taken from 
the counting-house of a trading company at Madras, 
and how 'it was extended and consolidated by the 
policy of a statesman taken from a counting-house at 
Calcutta, has been often related. I shall not enter 
upon the exploits of Clive, or the administration of 
Hastings. This wonderful theme has been illustrated 
by the pen most worthy to commemorate such deeds ; 
and the detailed history of our Indian Empire is to 
be found in works of established reputation and 
authenticity. 

£ 2 
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The East India Company became in reality, though 
sovereign power not in name, a sovereign power. From 
of the company, ce ntral seat of government in London, 

she appointed vicegerents of her widely-extended and 
increasing empire. She made treaties with the 
princes of India, whose independence she still deigned 
to tolerate. The patronage which she dispensed was 
larger than that of the British Government. Young 
Englishmen of the best families sought commissions 
in her armies, and employment in her diplomatic 
service. Thousands of persons, despising the slow 
and uncertain competition of the professions and 
trades of their native country, sought a more open 
and rapid road to fortune in the dominions of the 
Great Company ; and in a few years the adventurers 
returned, many of them able to vie with the wealthy 
proprietors and old nobility of their native land in 
the profusion of their hospitality, and the splendour 
of their appointments. Some of these Nabobs, as 
they were called, obtained peerages, others became 
purchasers of seats in the House of Commons. The 
Company itself was a large borough owner ; and some 
of its tributary princes even had their nominees in the 
British Parliament. 

The difficulty of administering the government of 
Difficulties of distant dependencies by the central autho- 
joveiuiug rity has, in all ages, been sensibly felt, 
even when the desire of consulting the 
interests and welfare of the governed has guided the 
imperial rule ; but it is obvious that these difficulties 
must be aggravated to an incalculable degree when 
the managing Board of a trading company, without 
any political vocation, and constituted for the sole 
purpose of obtaining the best return for the capital 
invested in the common stock, attempt to discharge 
so grave a duty. The Directors in Leadenhall Street 
hardly affected to recognise the higher responsibility 
which had devolved upon them in their political 
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capacity ; but it would be far too great a compliment 
to say, that their Asiatic possessions were governed 
merely on the narrow and selfish principles of com- 
mercial profit. The mercantile system, as it had 
hitherto prevailed, though narrow and selfish, was, on 
the whole, consistent with common honesty. The 
greed of gain, stimulated by the sudden development 
of resources which seemed inexhaustible, broke all 
bounds; and riches were followed in the distant 
regions of Asia, not by the rules of commercial enter- 
prise, but by rapacity and plunder. The servants of 
the Company went out to India, in the first instance, 
to make their own fortunes, and then to swell the 
dividends of their employers. Territories were added 
to the dominions of the Company by fraud and vio- 
lence. Money was obtained from the helpless natives 
by falsehood and fraud ; and, when these means were 
exhausted, by tortures and indignities, the practice of 
which, in the worst of times, had not disgraced the 
English name. 

These excesses at length reacted on the guilty 
authors. While the Company occupied con«equenee»of 
only a few trading stations in the country, op|, "“ 0 “' 
their transactions with the people were fairly con- 
ducted, and yielded an abundant profit to the share- 
holders. Their dividend had ranged from six to ten 
per cent. ; and they had been able to conciliate the 
favour of the Grovernment, and obtain a renewal of 
their charter, from time to time, by fines and loans 
of considerable magnitude. Jn 1767, twelve years 
after the commencement of the war with France, 
during which short period the greater part of their 
conquests had been acquired, the Company were at 
the height of prosperity. Their net revenue was 
upwards of two millions sterling; their debt was under 
seven millions, about twice the amount of their trad- 
ing capital. The annual profits of their trade were 
half a million. They readily agreed to pay four 
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hundred thousand pounds per annum to the State in 
respect of the territorial revenues of India, to which 
the State laid claim. They proposed at this time to 
raise their dividend to twelve and a half per cent., but 
were restrained by Acts of Parliament, which obliged 
them to apply a portion of their revenues towards the 
liquidation of their debt. A few years passed, and this 
prosperity was reversed. The exactions of the Indian 
Government, in process of time, necessarily dimi- 
nished, and the ordinary revenue was insufficient to 
maintain the civil and military establishments, which 
their rapacious and arbitrary policy obliged them to 
keep on foot. In 1773 they were not only unable to 
pay the imperial tribute of four hundred thousand 
pounds, but were forced to borrow nearly a million 
and a quarter to save themselves from impending 
bankruptcy. Their dividend was reduced to six per 
cent. The British Government took alarm. A par- 
liamentary inquiry was instituted ; and an Act was 
passed, known by the name of the Eegulating Act, 
which made a material change in the constitution of 
the Company. 

The regulations of 1773 proved a very inadequate 
Regulating remedy for the gigantic evils which they 
Act. were intended to control. The great and 

manifest evil was, that a trading partnership, whose 
chief business, and even duty, it was to extort the 
utmost profit from the territory which they occupied, 
should be suffered to exercise the functions of political 
government in any form. But if it was deemed ex- 
pedient to delegate to the Company the exercise of 
imperial authority, it was surely of the first importance 
that careful provision should be made for the separa- 
tion of the mercantile from the political office. More 
especially, the department of public revenue should 
have been kept distinct from that of trade, and the 
proceeds of the former applied wholly to the exigences 
of the Local Government, under the control of an 
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imperial audit. These precautions, however, were 
for the most part neglected. The chief seat of go- 
vernment, indeed, was established at Calcutta, and 
consisted of a Governor-General and Council, ap- 
pointed by the Crown for five years ; but in every 
other respect, except that of peremptory dismissal, 
subject and responsible to the Company. A Supreme 
Court of Judicature, framed on the model of the 
Superior Courts of Common Law in this country, was 
constituted also at the principal residency ; but the 
authority of this tribunal was so ill-defined and so 
irresponsible, that it became another engine of op- 
pression, rather than a shield against injustice and 
violence. The House of Commons emulated instead 
of corrected the vices of the Company. Led away by 
the same fatal error which lost the American colonies, 
and flattered by the delusive idea that India was a 
source of inexhaustible wealth, the Commons passed 
resolutions, by which they fixed a limit of eight per 
cent, to the dividend of the Company, and appro- 
priated the surplus revenues of India to the purposes 
of the State. The Company, in consideration of this 
arrangement, were relieved from the further payment 
of the four hundred thousand pounds a year, which, 
by the act of Lord Chatham’s Government, had been 
assessed upon them ; and as the collection of the 
revenue was left in their hands, not a shilling ever 
found its way into the coffers of .he ijtate. 

A few years of such government as this sufficed 
to bring the affairs of India to a crisis. ETpoiure of 
In 1781, the whole condition of British mal * >r » oU<!e *- 
India, as well as the affairs of the Company, became 
the subject of parliamentary investigation by two 
committees, the one secret, the other open. These 
committees, severally, made elaborate reports, all 
condemnatory of the Company’s government; and 
especially of their Governor, Warren Hastings, and 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Impey. The 
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disclosures made by these reports, relating as they 
did to transactions of a character such as had not 
been associated with British rule for more than two 
centuries, and equalling in cruelty and oppression 
the worst excesses of Norman tyranny, created such 
horror and indignation, that resolutions were passed 
by the Commons for the immediate dismissal of the 
Governor and the Chief Justice. The latter was ac- 
cordingly recalled by the authority of the Secretary 
of State ; but the Directors in Leadenhall Street re- 
minded the House, that the right of naming and 
removing the Governor-General was vested in them- 
selves, by Act of Parliament. And as tbe Directors 
were more fully informed than the committees of the 
Commons, as to the merits as well as demerits of their 
great officer, Hastings continued in power until the 
end of his term of office in 1785. 

I shall have occasion to review the transactions 
which distinguished the administration of the eminent 
person principally inculpated, when the course of this 
narrative brings me to that great penal inquiry into 
his conduct, instituted by the Commons of England, 
and carried on with a rigour and oppression which, 
in modern times, have been paralleled only by some 
of the proceedings charged against Hastings himself. 

It was impossible, however, that the labours of 
Proportion of these committees, which had investigated 
Dnnd “- the strange and complex question of Indian 
politics, with so much skill and industry, could be al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed. Accordingly, in the spring 
of 1783, immediately after the formation of the 
Coalition Cabinet, Mr. Dundas, who had been Chair- 
man of the Secret Committee, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a Bill for the better government of India. 
His motion, however, partook of a party character, 
and was intended as much to embarrass the Ministry 
as to benefit the people of Hindostan. He proposed 
to increase the power of the Governor-General, by 
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making him independent of the Council ; to add to 
his duties those of Commander-in-Chief, and to confer 
the united offices upon a person of high rank and 
public character, whose position would be a security 
against those abuses of power to which a person of 
inferior condition would be prone. The individual 
designated by Mr. Dundas was Lord Cornwallis, in 
opposition to Mr. Francis, the late Member of Coun- 
cil, who, as he had been the chief witness before the 
committees and the most rancorous enemy of Hast- 
ings, was supposed to be the candidate favoured by 
Burke, and the administration of which he was a 
member. But the advanced state of the session, as 
well as the general sense of Parliament, that a matter 
of such importance should be dealt with by the re- 
sponsible government, prevented the further progress 
of Dundas’s Bill ; and the public were content to 
wait, though with much interest and expectation, for 
the measures which the King’s Government would 
take, with regard to a state of affairs so novel and so 
momentous. 

The state of India and the Company formed the 
prominent topic in the King’s speech, on 

* • * ^ ^ * King’s 6p£6cli 

opening the autumnal session of 1783 : 

and in a few days Mr. Fox introduced a Bill for the 

better government of India. 

If there ever were a question, which, regarding its 
nature, should have risen above the low ItnpoI . t>nce of 
element of party, and which in its acci- lndiv 
dents had little or nothing to provoke the conflict of 
Whig and Tory, it was that which His Majesty re- 
commended to the calm consideration of Parliament. 
The American controversy had been peculiarly fitted 
for party purposes; it brought into direct collision 
the principles which had agitated public opinion in 
this country for a hundred and fifty years ; but no 
theories derived from the British Constitution could 
affect a scheme for regulating the government or the 
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revenues of India, Vast dominions, the seats of 
ancient dynasties, the abodes of commerce and the 
arts of civilisation, at a time when this island was a 
forest, peopled by painted savages, had, by a strange 
and sudden turn of fortune, become a part of the 
British empire. Measured indeed by the ideas of 
modern Europe, these distant regions, though still 
accounted rich beyond comparison in many natural 
products and artificial luxuries, could not be placed 
on an equal footing with civilised nations. Retaining 
their manners unimpaired probably, and unimproved, 
through a series of ages, the people of Asia, blind to 
the light of revelation, and ignorant of political 
science, had no higher pretensions than those of 
splendid barbarians. With a religion, which, in cere- 
monial observance, and every art calculated to subdue 
the senses, emulated the religion of Rome, and with 
a doctrine compared with which the doctrine of Rome, 
at the time when she most sorely tempted the cre- 
dulity and patience of mankind, was sublime and 
rational, the Hindoos have ever been the most super- 
stitious of the human race. Their political institu- 
tions were few and simple, forming indeed a part of 
their religious system. Like all the people of the 
East, they had no other idea of government than 
that of absolute monarchy ; whether under the domi- 
nion of their native princes, or their Mahometan 
conquerors, who had from time to time invaded and 
occupied various parts of the territory of the Great 
Mogul. 

Such were the nations, which, in the marvellous 
vicissitude of human affairs, had fallen under English 
rule. They had been obtained, partly by the fortune 
of war, which comprises some of the most brilliant 
passages in our military annals ; partly by violence 
and fraud, such as can hardly be paralleled in the 
dark and bloody history of conquest since the world 
began. Neither the glory nor the infamy of these 
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conquests belongs to the British Government. It 
had no part in the exploits of Clive, nor in the admi- 
nistration of Hastings. The task which the British 
Ministry and Parliament undertook, was to provide 
for the government of the rich provinces, which the 
valour and policy of the servants of the Company had 
won, but which the unaided efforts of the Company 
were confessedly unable to manage. 

Such was the great question with which Parlia- 
ment had to deal ; a question which seemed calculated 
to test the capacity, rather than the stability, of the 
new administration. But the Indian policy of the 
coalition gave rise to the most memorable struggle 
that had taken place within the w r alls of the House of 
Commons since the days of the Long Parliament, 
determining the fate of parties, and what was of far 
more importance, the character and general policy of 
the British Government for nearly fifty years. 

On the earliest possible day after the commence- 
ment of the session, Mr. Fox brought for- opening of 
ward the India Bill. It was introduced in the ‘ CMion - 
a speech equal to the gravity of the subject and the 
high reputation of the minister. The measure itself, 
whatever judgment may be passed upon it at this 
distance of time, was one conceived by the mind of a 
statesman. It was no peddling temporising evasion 
of a great difficulty, but a bold, a comprehensive, and 
vigorous project. 

The principles on which a measure adequate to the 
subject, as well as to the actual exigency, which de- 
manded imperial legislation, should be framed would 
seem to have been obvious. A territory, wider in 
extent, more thickly peopled, and estimated richer 
than all the dominions of the British Crown put to- 
gether, was held in actual sovereignty by a company 
of merchant adventurers, trading under the protection 
of charters granted by the British Crown. This was 
an instance of the imperium in imperio, on a scale 
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to which the history of the world could furnish no 
parallel. It was true, indeed, that the Company 
could acquire no independent right of sovereignty 
over the provinces which they had conquered. That 
right belonged unquestionably to the Crown to which 
the Company owed allegiance ; but until defined and 
set in motion by Parliament, the right was merely 
theoretical and nominal. The first question, then, 
for Parliament to determine, was whether the Crown 
should assume the active exercise of its rights. The 
anomalous character of the existing government of 
British India might not be a sufficient reason for 
deposing it; but the burden of proof seemed to lie on 
those who argued for the maintenance of the Com- 
pany’s authority. If the dominions of the Nabobs 
and the Rajahs were to be retained, it was surely 
more decent that a people who knew no other form 
of government than that of monarchy, should recog- 
nise as their sovereign lord the King of Great Britain, 
rather than a trading corporation ; and, if their affairs 
could be administered in London, a Secretary of 
State’s office at Whitehall was more appropriate than 
a counting-house in the City. There was another 
consideration, and that the most material. The 
Company lay under accusation of having cruelly and 
scandalously abused the privileges of rulers. Their 
principal servants had been inculpated of gross mal- 
versation by a unanimous resolution of the House of 
Commons ; and the Company had, nevertheless, up- 
held their officers in spite of the opinion of Parliament 
and of the ministers of the Crown. The administra- 
tion of justice had been so notoriously and scanda- 
lously abused, that the chief judge had been dismissed, 
in spite of the Company, by the authority of the 
King’s Government. Nor had the Company pur- 
chased material prosperity by the open violation of 
the principles on which civil government, nay, society 
itself, is based. Plunder and extortion had only re- 
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lieved their immediate and temporary exigencies. 
The ordinary resources of India were unequal to 
satisfy the greedy adventurers who were spread over 
the land, and to maintain the military force which 
was necessary to support an arbitrary and iniquitous 
government. The Company, therefore, came before 
Parliament as delinquents, who had grossly abused 
their trust, and as bankrupts unable to perform their 
engagements. 

The remedy for these evils appeared on the sur- 
face. An anomalous power had accidentally PropM<< , 
fallen into hands wholly incompetent to mtoVumi 
exercise it. Let the power be transferred Crown ‘ 
to lawful authority; let the Crown assume the re- 
sponsibility of governing those dominions which be- 
longed to it in right of sovereignty. This, in effect, 
was what the minister proposed to do. His plan was 
to erect a great department which should be charged 
with the direction of the whole administration of 
India. All the power and authority exercised by the 
Company over the territory and people of India were 
to be vested in seven commissioners, nominated, in 
the first instance, by Parliament, for four years, and 
afterwards to be appointed by the Crown. All the 
real property, charters, and title-deeds of the Company 
were to be transferred to the commissioners, who 
were also to stand possessed, as trustees, for the 
benefit of the Company, of all their stocks, goods, 
and chattel interests. The property and commerce 
of the Great Corporation were to be placed under 
the superintendence of a subordinate Board of eight 
persons, nominated also, in the first instance, by Par- 
liament, but afterwards to be appointed by the Court 
of Proprietors. The Board was to sit in London, 
their minutes and proceedings were to be regularly 
laid before both Houses, and they were to exercise 
their functions under the immediate control of Par- 
liament. 
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By a separate Bill, provision was made for the 
Monopoiic* to reform of some of the principal abuses in 
be aboiuhed. the ] 0 cal administrations. Monopolies 

were to be abolished ; the acceptance of presents from 
the natives by persons holding office was prohibited ; 
the Supreme Council were interdicted from delegating 
their powers ; the tenure of land was placed on a 
more secure and equitable footing ; and many other 
beneficial regulations were proposed. To this Bill, 
so far as it went, no considerable objection could be 
urged ; but the principal measure was opposed with 
a vehemence almost unparalleled, and denounced as 
the most flagitious proposal ever submitted to Par- 
liament. 

The Bill, however, simply provided for the trans- 
provtrion. of ference of the government of British India 

tii« ludu Bui. f rom a body elected by the proprietors of 
Indian Stock, to a body nominated, in the first in- 
stance, by the Legislature, and afterwards by the 
Crown ; and insomuch as it was intended to deprive 
the Company of political power, which it was agreed 
on all hands they had abused, and were unfit to 
exercise, the Bill went no farther than the justice 
and the exigency of the case demanded. But there 
was a plain distinction between the political and the 
commercial character of the Company. The former 
was, in a sense, usurped ; the latter rightfully and 
properly belonged to them. Their commercial pri- 
vileges had been conferred and ratified by Charters 
and Acts of Parliament. The most recent statute, 
the twenty-first of the present reign, while it con- 
tinued their commercial charter for a further period 
of fourteen years, expressly reserved the question as 
to their claim to the territories they had conquered ; 
a reservation which clearly implied that Parliament, 
during the period limited, might deal with the one 
subject though not with the other. There was a 
plain reason for this distinction. The Directors in 
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Leadenhall Street had been bad rulers ; but their 
commercial enterprise and ability were unquestion- 
able. They had opened up extensive and permanent 
channels for the commerce of these islands. They 
had, for many years, divided a large per-centage 
among their proprietary ; and they had diffused riches 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. These 
results could hardly have been attained by the efforts 
of private enterprise. It was true that the financial 
affairs of the Company had become embarrassed ; but 
those difficulties were caused by the incongruous 
union of imperial with mercantile concerns, and in 
nowise affected their solvency or credit as a great 
trading corporation. 

The measure of the Government dealt with the 
Company, on the assumption that they Defect, of the 
were as incapable of conducting their com- meMUi:e - 
mercial affairs as of discharging the political functions 
with which they were charged. In this sweeping and 
indiscriminate legislation, the minister was hurried 
into the very error which it was the object of his Bill 
to rectify ; for even admitting (which there was no 
pretence to allege) that the commercial affairs of the 
Company were in such disorder as to justify a breach 
of the stipulations contained in the Act of 1780, and 
to call for immediate regulation, it is certain, that a 
more unfit superintendence than that of a parlia- 
mentary commission sitting in London over com- 
mercial transactions, of which they had no special 
knowledge, and in which they had no pecuniary in- 
terest, could hardly have been devised. 

The principal Bill was open to other objections of 
considerable weight The peculiar con- Anomalonf 
stitution of the new department, which it p^on Jr the 
was proposed to create, might well alarm “ i ‘‘ 
the jealousy of those who thought it of importance 
to maintain constitutional usage, and the due distribu- 
tion of power among the several orders of the State. It 
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was proposed by a minister of the Crown that Par- 
liament should delegate to a body of its own choice, 
and virtually responsible only to itself, the whole 
government and patronage of a large portion of the 
empire. Such an encroachment on the functions of 
the executive had not been attempted since the days 
of the Long Parliament. But the party in power 
were in this difficulty. When in opposition, they 
had committed themselves to the famous resolution 
which they induced the House of Commons to adopt, 
that ‘ the influence of the Crown had increased, was 
increasing, and ought to be diminished ’ — a proposi- 
tion which refuted itself; for if such had been the 
power of the Crown, it would have prevented the 
House of Commons from recording such a conclusion. 
But the dogma, however absurd, was so recent, that 
the party who proposed it were, in decency, precluded 
from augmenting the influence of the Crown by the 
rich patronage of India. To avoid the odium and 
ridicule which would attach to such a proceeding, the 
Whigs were driven to a breach of the constitution, 
and a direct invasion of prerogative. 

It was generally admitted that the state of India 
Burke-. was suc h as to require measures of extra- 
ordinary vigour. An opinion prevailed, 
iu India. sanctioned by Burke and other public 

men of high authority, that the Company’s servants 
had been guilty of every excess of cruelty and rapine. 
Clive, the conqueror of India, whose exploits were 
those of a hero of romance, and whose conduct was 
that of a consummate commander, had lately gone 
down to his grave covered with obloquy. Hastings, 
the vicegerent of the Company, who had consolidated 
and extended the empire which Clive had won, lay 
under grievous imputations, and was already menaced 
with that great prosecution by which, a few years 
later, the foremost men in England sought to bring 
him to infamy and ruin. All parties in Parliament, 
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except, of course, the party of the East India Com- 
pany, were agreed as to the necessity of extensive 
and searching. legislation ; the Government of Lord 
North had taken up the subject ; and the succeeding 
Government had proposed a Bill, which virtually 
transferred the whole government of India to the 
Crown. 

Mr. Fox’s India Bill was not, therefore, on account 
of the sweeping character of its provisions, 
calculated to excite public alarm or, indig- of r 
nation. On the contrary, the measure 
was likely to be approved in proportion as it dealt 
most severely with the Company. But,” much as the 
Company were in disrepute, there was another body 
of men still more unpopular, and this was His 
Majesty’s Government. 

The Coalition had given public opinion a shock, 
from which it could not readily recover. Parties 
which, for the last ten years, had been confronted 
in bitter hostility; statesmen, who had personally 
and unceasingly denounced each other with a license 
far exceeding the limits of free discussion, had sud- 
denly combined to supplant the minister of the day. 
No man, who considers the vicissitudes to which 
politics, in common with all human affairs, are liable, 
will exact from public men either a rigid consistency, 
or an eternal perseverance in their party divisions ; 
and there are emergencies when public spirit calls 
upon statesmen to forget their past animosities, and 
unite for the common good; but the alliance of North 
and Fox was merely a combination of two parties to 
obtain political power, and to deprive the Sovereign 
of all choice in the appointment of his ministers. If 
such a manoeuvre was to be successful, the Govern- 
ment would thenceforth become the sport of faction ; 
there could no longer be any confidence in public 
men; and ministers would practically cease to be 
responsible, either to the Crown or to the country. 

VOL. in. F 
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Under these circumstances, the Ministry depended 
on a majority of the House of Commons, 
-is'kc'of the which, in the present temper of the nation, 
might, by the exercise of prerogative, he 
at any moment dispersed ; and it was probable that 
the King would seize the first favourable oppor- 
tunity which presented itself, of appealing to the 
sense of the people, against the coercion to which he 
had been subjected. That opportunity was afforded 
by the India Bill. The measure might easily be 
represented by the arts of adverse eloquence, and, as 
has been shown, not altogether without reason, as at 
once an attack upon the Crown, upon chartered 
rights and vested interests, and upon the independ- 
ence of Parliament. The Bill w T as received with a 


storm of opposition. In front of the battle appeared 
Pitt and William Pitt, already the rival of Fox, in 

Grenviue. the House of Commons, and aspiring to 

the highest office in the State. He was ably sup- 
ported by his cousin, William Grenville, soon to 
become a statesman of high authority. These leaders 
had a long following ; among the most conspicuous 
of whom may be noted John Scott, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, and Henry Flood, the rival of 
Grattan in the Irish Parliament. Both of these emi- 


nent persons addressed the House, for the first time 
on the India Bill, and the speeches of both were 
Bignal failures. Scott made perhaps the most absurd 
speech that had ever been heard within the walls of 
the House of Commons. It is not often that a mem- 


ber of the learned profession has the good fortune to 
be heard with favour by that fastidious and jealous 
assembly ; and a finer opportunity than this debate 
afforded to a legal candidate for parliamentary dis- 
tinction rarely occurs. It was a question of high 
constitutional law, of chartered rights, and vested 
interests. But the eminent lawyer, instead of con- 
fining himself to these topics, on which he might have 
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spoken with authority, fancied the subject was one 
to be treated with wit, raillery, and sarcasm, and 
that his was the hand which could wield those dan- 
gerous weapons. He pulled a Bible out of his pocket, 
and proceeded to show, by quoting long passages, that 
the Bill was foreshadowed in the Book of Revela- 
tion — an illustration the like of which had not been 
witnessed within those walls since the time of Bare- 
bones. From the New Testament, Mr. Scott passed 
to Thucydides and Shakespeare; he accused Mr. 
Fox of attempting to smother the constitution, citing 
Othello and the death of Desdemona, as a precedent 
in point. The House was too much amazed to laugh; 
and the orator resumed his seat amidst significant 
silence. Flood likewise failed altogether to sustain 
the high reputation which he had brought from the 
other side of the channel. He spoke in the last stage 
of the discussion, when the subject, as well as the 
patience of the House, was nearly exhausted. He 
began by saying that he was wholly unacquainted with 
the question, that he bad not read a line of the Re- 
ports which lay upon the table, but nevertheless that 
he had come over from Ireland expressly for the 
purpose of taking a part in the debate ; a singular 
mode of propitiating the attention of any audience, 
and especially of an audience jealous, beyond every 
other, of mere oratorical display. This exordium, 
followed as it was by a vapid declamation, soon 
thinned the benches, which had been crowded by 
the announcement that the great Irish orator was on 
his legs, and the profound silence which denotes the 
eager expectation of the House subsided into the 
buzz of conversation, significant of its fatal disappoint- 
ment and indifference. Among the most violent in 
denunciation of the Bill was Wilkes, who, finding 
there was no longer any occupation for a demagogue, 
had lately appeared as the champion of order, the op- 
ponent of political progress, and the stoutest stickler 

F 2 
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for prerogative against the c hungry and ravenous 
Coalition,’ which held possession of the Government 
against His Majesty’s will. 

The Bill was defended against a torrent of invective, 
fox ana chiefly by the eloquence and ability of 
the Fox and Burke ; the former, regardless 
Bul - of the provocation he received, maintained 

the demeanour which accorded with the magnanimity 
of his character, the position which he held as Leader 
of the House of Commons, and the grave importance 
of the question. He calmly exposed the exaggera- 
tions with which the measure and its authors were 
assailed. He admitted, with a boldness which is 


sometimes the highest reach of art, the principal 
argument of the Opposition. The Bill was an in- 
vasion of chartered rights ; and it was justified by 
the necessity, which, though often the pretext of 
tyranny, was sometimes the plea of freedom. The 
Revolution, to which the country owed its liberties, 
was a violation of chartered rights. The magnitude 
and extent of the evil with which they had to deal 
were acknowledged on all sides. The Company had 
grossly abused the trust committed to them, and the 
foundation of their Charter was consequently gone. 
They had proved wholly incompetent to rule, and 
their own principal functionary, Hastings himself, 
who had so long administered their affairs, attributed 
all the disasters of India to the system of govern- 
ment adopted and pursued by the Court of Directors. 
The late Ministry had proposed to set aside the 
Company, and to vest absolute power in a great 
nobleman, who should be placed at the head of the 
Local Government. That was the plan of Mr. 
Dundas. The Secretary of State then reviewed the 
different wars in which the Company had engaged, 
and showed that under the discretion they exercised, 
no security existed against this country being involved 
against its will, and without its knowledge, in a war 
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with France. He went also into a variety of details 
of mismanagement and malversation in the financial 
department, which had repeatedly demanded, and at 
the instance of the Company itself, the aid and inter- 
position of Parliament. He proved by examples of 
recent occurrence, that the authority of the Indian 
Government was rapidly diminishing throughout its 
extensive territory, and that unless a thorough change 
took place, our rich possessions in the East would be 
wrested from us, or would recover their independence. 
If India was to be ruled by absolute government, and 
no other form of government was practicable, he 
was unwilling to confide such enormous powers to 
the hands of a single individual, exercising his func- 
tions in a distant land, far beyond the constitutional 
control of the British nation. He had adopted there- 
fore the only alternative which presented itself, for 
securing the moderate and just exercise of absolute 
power, by delegating it to a body of English gentle- 
men, appointed by the supreme authority at home, 
acting under the eye of the Government and the 
people of this country, and responsible to Parliament 
for the performance of their duties. 

Burke, who as the reputed author of the Bill was 
more immediately concerned in its vindica- Buri[e ., greit 
tion, supported ids great chief in one of ,pe ' ch ' 
those elaborate and masterly orations which tran- 
scend all the recorded eloquence of modern times, and 
emulate the noblest effusions of antiquity. His mind, 
amply informed on every subject of importance to 
which he addressed himself, was stored with know- 
ledge on every point relating to the history, govern- 
ment, and manners of the people of India. His 
genius, akin to all that was elevated and grand, and 
prone to exaggerate every object of its contemplation, 
had long dwelt on the antiquity, the splendour, and 
the traditions of the East. He regarded India, the 
earliest seat of industry and commerce, whose pro- 
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ducts and manufactures had been sought by the great 
people of antiquity, and which had first taught the 
arts of civilisation to modern Europe, as now given 
up to a generation of sordid factors, and subjected to 
the vilest tyranny, insult, and rapine. He could 
make no allowance either for the difficulties with 
which the Company bad to contend in establishing 
the authority of the British name over vast provinces, 
differing from each other in religion and race, but to 
all of whom the manners and principles of Europe 
were unknown ; nor for the faults of a government, 
which bad as it might be, could hardly fail to be an 
improvement on that of the native rulers. His 
ardent imagination could dwell upon nothing but 
the awful spectacle of a once mighty empire in ruins, 
of the subverted thrones, and undone princes of 
India, Fox, in his opening speech, had desired that 
the Bill might be discussed without reference to the 
merits or demerits of Hastings. The character and 
conduct of the individual who administered the local 
government of the day ought not, he argued, to 
affect the consideration of the principles on which 
the permanent government of the country should 
be settled. Most of the speakers acquiesced in a 
suggestion so plainly just and convenient. But Burke 
could observe no limits, and a great part of his speech 
was an elaborate and detailed impeachment of the 
Governor-General. Like Fox, he admitted, with an 
amplitude indeed which bordered on exaggeration, 
the chartered rights of the Company ; and justified 
their violation, on the same ground that had been 
taken by the leading minister. On this part of the 
subject, he gave a happy turn to an expression which 
had been used by Pitt. The leader of the Opposition 
had allowed ‘that there were abuses in the Company’s 
government’ * If that were all,’ said Burke, ‘ the 
Bill would be needless. There are and must be abuses 
in all governments. But the question -was, whether 
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the abuses of the East India Company’s government 
were of importance sufficient to justify the measure 
and means of reform applied to it in the Bill.’ And 
the affirmation of this proposition he undertook to 
establish, by a review of the history of the Company, 
in their political and commercial relations with the 
princes and people of India. 

.. Among the eminent men who took part in this 
great discussion, was Erskine. He had ErtHnt . t 
lately been returned to Parliament, and f * il<,re ‘ 
spoke for the first time on the second reading of the 
Bill. His reputation, as incomparably the greatest 
orator ever heard on the other side of Westminster 
Hall, had raised an expectation in the House which 
had never been equalled by the anticipation of a 
first speech. But the famous advocate was a par- 
liamentary failure. Pitt, who had come down 
prepared to find an antagonist who would call forth 
his highest powers, after listening for a few minutes, 
contemptuously flung away his notes, and listened 
no more. The disconcerted orator soon afterwards 
sat down, amidst the faint applause of his friends, 
and the hardly suppressed sneers of the Opposition. 
Erskine frequently took part in debate, but never 
fully succeeded in obtaining the ear of the House of 
Commons. 

In vain however was the Bill assailed, eithe’r by 
argument or vituperation. A majority of more than 
two to one supported the minister in every division, 
and on the 9th of December the Bill was carried in 
triumph to the Lords. But there it met with a very 
different reception. 

During the progress of the Bill through the Com- 
mons, the King and his secret counsellors conductor 
were in anxious deliberation as to tbe the KiDg ‘ 
course to he pursued. His Majesty, eager to get rid 
of his hated ministers, would have dismissed them 
in the full career of their triumph. But, though 
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dissuaded from this precipitate measure, the King 
was determined that the Bill should not become law. 
Its passage through the Commons was certain, and, 
unless it could be arrested in the Lords, he would be 
driven to the extremity of refusing his assent. It 
was doubtful how far it would be safe to revive a 
prerogative, which had fallen into disuse since the 
time of William the Third, and was supposed to be 
no longer consistent with the independence of Par- 
liament. After an anxious deliberation of a fort- 
night, it was determined to take a step hardly less 
bold and hazardous than that which His Majesty, 
according to the letter of the constitution, might 
have been justified in adopting. Instead of waiting 
until the Bill was presented for the royal assent, the 
King thought fit to intercept it in an intermediate 
stage. Accordingly, Temple was authorised, by a 
paper dictated by the King, to signify to any lord 
who might be willing to receive such a communica- 
tion, His Majesty’s pleasure that he should vote 
against the Bill.* This paper was freely circulated, 
and produced the desired effect. Several peers who 
were wavering, and others who were prepared to 
support the Government, and had actually given the 
minister their proxies, were deterred from acting in 
direct opposition to the Crown. The consequence 
was,’ that the motion for the commitment of the Bill 
was negatived by a majority of nineteen. A 
member of the Cabinet, Stormont, the Lord Presi- 
dent, voted in the majority. 


* On the 1st of December, a 
paper drawn up by Lord Temple, 
exposing the character and ten- 
dency of the India Bill, was 
formally presented to the King 
by Lord Thurlow. 

This remarkable document is 
in the following terms: — ‘His 
Majesty allowed Earl Temple to 
say, that whoever voted for the 


India Bill was not only not his 
friend, but would be considered 
by him as an enemy ; and, if 
these words were not strong 
enough, Earl Temple might use 
whatever words he deemed 
stronger and more to the pur- 
pose .’— -Courts and Cabinets oj 
George the Third, vol. i. p. 288. 
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The Bill was rejected on the 17th of December, 
forty-eight hours after the King’s plea- 

• o o 4 Biker’s resolu- 

sure had been intimated. On the same tion as to the 
day the Commons met, after a short 
. adjournment, and a scene of great excitement took 
place. Mr. Baker, a member unconnected with the 
administration, rose to call the attention of the 
House to the alleged interference of the King, for 
the purpose of preventing the progress through the 
other House of Parliament of a Bill which had been 
carried up from the Commons ; and he moved a 
resolution * that it was necessary to declare, that to 
report any opinion, or pretended opinion, of His 
Majesty upon any Bill or other proceeding depending 
in either House of Parliament, with a view to 
influence the votes of the members, is a high crime 
and misdemeanour, derogatory to the honour of the 
Crown, a breach of the fundamental privileges of 
Parliament, and subversive of the constitution of 
this country.’ 

This resolution, which aimed at bringing the 
House into direct collision with the 0ppMltlonto 
Crown, and was founded on a notable 
precedent in the Long Parliament,* 
was strenuously supported by His Majesty's Go- 
vernment, and as strenuously resisted by the party 
of the King’s friends, who had, from their first 
appointment, been in open opposition to the con- 
fidential counsellors of the Crown. But neither 
Pitt, nor any of the speakers of the Opposition, 
ventured to defend the course which His Majesty 
had thought fit to take. They contended rather, that 
no proof was before the House of such a proceeding 
as rendered it necessary to make such an assertion 
of their privileges as would bring the Crown into 

* Comm. Journals, 67 and 344. November 12th, 1640, and De- 
cember 16th, 1641. 
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disrepute, and produce discord between the two 
Houses. The statements which had been made in 
support of the resolution rested on mere newspaper 
reports, which it was beneath the dignity of the 
House to notice. Pitt concluded by moving the 
order of the day, a mode of evading a question upon 
which it is not convenient to pronounce a positive 
and direct decision. But Fox and his friends felt 
that this was the crisis of their fate. The contest 
which, for three and twenty years, had been main- 
tained, with various fortune, between the Crown 
and the Whig party, had at length arrived at a 
decisive issue. All chance of an accommodation 
between these potent rivals for power was at an end, 
and it was plain that they must prepare for an im- 
mediate and final struggle. The Whigs eagerly 
accepted the challenge which had been so insultingly 
offered them ; and they flattered themselves that 
the rash precipitation of their great antagonist would 
insure them a final victory. 

Fox, therefore, secure in the immediate advan- 
Boid conduct tage which he possessed, insisted that the 
or fox. resolution should be put to the vote. He 

denied that it rested on rumour, or surmise, but on 
a written record, which would be produced; and 
with accents of indignant emphasis, he held up and 
read a copy of the insolent language by which Lord 
Temple, with the express sanction of the Sovereign, 
had successfully intimidated his peers. He declared 
that Parliament was robbed of its rights, and me- 
naced with immediate destruction ; that the secret 
influence, the machinations of which had been un- 
ceasing during the whole of His Majesty’s reign, 
had now risen to an alarming height, and he desig- 
nated Jenkinson as the notorious agent of this irre- 
sponsible power. He knew, he said, that his great 
Bill was to be defeated by a majority of bedchamber 
lords; and that he himself, whom the people of 
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England had called to power, was to be displaced by 
a vile intrigue. But be would not abandon the post 
in which they had generously placed him. He 
afterwards repeated, in a still more pointed manner, 
that, at such a juncture, ministers stood pledged to 
the public, and could not abandon the affairs of the 
State to anarchy and destruction. The resolution 
was carried by a majority of one hundred and fifty- 
three to eighty. A further resolution, moved by 
Erskine, pledging the House to reform the abuses 
in the Indian administration, and denouncing, as a 
public enemy, any person who should presume to 
advise His Majesty to prevent, or in any manner to 
interrupt, the discharge of this important duty, was 
debated with closed doors, hut was carried by a 
majority of two to one. 

While Fox and his colleagues were assuring the 
House of Commons that they would re- ^ R)n 
main at their posts, the King had deter- ‘"j*^"** 
mined on the step which should follow the 
rejection of the India Bill. Twenty-four hours after 
the fate of the Bill had been decided, and before the 
menacing resolutions of the House of Commons had 
been recorded in their journals, North and Fox 
received His Majesty’s commands to resign their seals 
of office ; they were denied even an audience for that 
purpose, but were desired to send the seals by the 
Under-Secretaries of State.* 

It is impossible to defend the conduct of either 


* The letters were not de- 
livered until twelve at night, the 

King having waited all day in 
expectation that the ministers 
would resign. Lord North 're- 
ceived his dismissal with charac- 
teristic humour. He was in bed 
when the despatch arrived, and 
being informed that Sir E. Ne- 
pean, the Under-Secretary, de- 
sired to see him, he replied, that 


in that ease Sir Evan must see 
Lady North too; and he posi- 
tively refused to rise. Sir Evan 
was accordingly admitted to the 
bedroom, and, on informing Lord 
North that he came by His 
Majesty’s commands to demand 
the seals of his office, Lord North 
gave him the key of the closet 
where they were kept, and turned 
round to sleep . — Locker MSS. 
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party in the transaction, which finally terminated the 
long struggle between the King and the Whig oli- 
garchy. The rule, which prohibits the use of the 
King’s name for the purpose of influencing the de- 
liberations of either House, operates as much for 
the protection of the Crown as for the independence 
of Parliament. The constitution has provided no 
Nature of royal means by which the opinion of the Sove- 
re.pon.ibiiity, re {g n U p 0 n any question pending in the 

Legislature can be communicated either to the Legis- 
lature or to the country. If it were otherwise, an 
opinion ,of such importance could claim no immunity 
from that freedom of censure, which, in this country, 
attends the expression of any opinion calculated to 
influence public affairs. It is needless to point out 
the mischievous and unseemly consequences which 
would ensue. The King, if a man of energy and 
ability, might press the influence of the Crown to an 
undue extent ; if a man of ordinary capacity, he 
might bring monarchy into contempt. But it does 
not follow, because the King is wisely secluded from 
active participation in public affairs, that he is there- 
by rendered a passive instrument in the hands of his 
political servants.* He has in his nobility a body of 
hereditary counsellors, either of whom may at any 
time tender him advice, upon which it is competent 
for him to act. This privilege, however, is plainly 
abused, when the Sovereign avails himself of it to 
The King'* want cabal against his responsible minister, and 
of openness. 0 p en a correspondence with his per- 
sonal friends and dependants, for the purpose of 


* George the Third, though 
he exercised more personal in- 
fluence over public affairs than 
any monarch since Elizabeth, 
thought himself unduly restrain- 
ed whenever he was prevented 
having his own way. I have 
seen the following memorandum, 


copied from the papers of one of 
the- King’s confidential servants. 
1 He (the King) said, he thought 
the English constitution the finest 
system in the world. If it had a 
fault, it was that of its not being 
fit for a king. He was the only 
slave.' — Locker MSS. 
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defeating the measures which his ministers have 
recommended to Parliament. Yet this was the prac- 
tice which the King had pursued since the commence- 
ment of his reign, though he had never before acted 
with such contempt of caution and reserve as marked 
his conduct on the India Bill. If he had been 
advised that the Bill was an encroachment on the 
just rights of the Crown, he should have summoned 
his Cabinet, and demanded that the obnoxious mea- 
sure should be modified or withdrawn. The alterna- 
tive of compliance would have been dismissal, or 
retirement from his service. His Majesty would then 
have been in a condition to appeal to his Parliament, 
and from the Parliament to his people. But, far 
from taking this course, the King never made any 
communication on the subject of his accredited ser- 
vants. He had been informed by his late Chancellor 
of the character of the Bill before it had been sub- 
mitted to the Commons for a second reading ; yet he 
suffered it to pass through all its stages in the Lower 
House without any intimation of his pleasure: and 
it was only when the Bill was brought up to the 
Lords that he interposed in a clandestine and irregu- 
lar manner to arrest its progress. But the defeat of 
the Bill was only a secondary object. His aim, and 
that of his coadjutors, the two peers, who, under 
pretence of offering their Sovereign constitutional 
advice, furnished him with a scheme * for betraying 
his ministers, was to get rid of those ministers ; and 
the India Bill was made use of for that purpose. 

But if the conduct of the King in this transaction 
was unconstitutional and treacherous, the way in 
which it was met by ministers was equally indefen- 
sible. Their course was clear. If they believed that 
the King had interfered to defeat their measures, 
they should have lost no time in laying before His 

* Memorandum of 1st of December, laid before the King by 
Thurlow and Temple. 
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Majesty the information upon which that belief was 
founded ; and if no sufficient explanation was given, 
they should forthwith have resigned the offices which 
they could no longer hold, consistently with their 
duty to Parliament, to the country, and to each 
other. But, instead of pursuing this plain, direct 
course, they adopted a policy of retaliation. The sum 
and substance of the affair was this ; that the King 
had withdrawn his confidence from his ministers ; a 
case for which the constitution has provided an ade- 
quate remedy ; but the mere fact of the King’s 
having taken the irregular and unworthy course of 
discrediting his official servants through the agency 
of the House of Lords, was no justification for resort- 
ing to the extreme measure of obtaining a vote of 
the House of Commons, which was all but in terms a 


censure on the Crown. Improper and indecent as it 
Faction. was > that the King should authorise a lord 
proceeding of of Parliament to inform the peers that he 
should consider as his personal enemies 
those who voted for a measure recommended by his 
responsible advisers, it would be difficult to make out 
that such a proceeding, in any sense, affected the 
privileges or the independence of the House of Com- 
mons. But the conduct of the Whigs from the 
beginning to the end of this business was factious and 
perverse. If there is one rule better established than 
another by the constitution of this realm, it is this, 
that the sovereign has a right to choose his minister, 
subject only to the approval of Parliament. The 
party which acceded to power on the overthrow of 
Lord North’s administration, assumed to direct and 
control the exercise of this prerogative. The appoint- 
ment by the King of Lord Shelburne to succeed the 
Marquis of Rockingham, without consulting the 
Cabinet, afforded the first opportunity for this inno- 


vation. The Whigs resigned for the purpose of 
coercing the Crown, and immediately formed a coali- 
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tion with their political adversaries to compel him to 
part with the minister of his choice. The King was 
forced to yield, and so rigorous were his dictators, 
that they refused, in the first instance, his urgent 
request to be allowed to name a single member of 
the new administration. That His Majesty should 
seek an opportunity to escape from this duress is not 
surprising ; and if his reign had not been a series of 
intrigues, and contrivances to undermine and dis- 
credit his ostensible and responsible ministers, it 
would be hardly fair to criticise too keenly the means 
which he employed. 

In this manner the great India Bill was crushed, 
and the famous Cabinet of the Coalition I)efcat of the 
was dispersed. It would be as difficult to ludi ““ BUU 
make a vindication of the Bill as of the Government 
which brought it forward. The charge against the 
Bill which weighed mostly with the public, the vio- 
lation, namely, of chartered rights, was little regarded 
by men of knowledge and reflection.* That the 
charter of the Company had been modified by suc- 
cessive Acts of Parliament, was certainly no sufficient 
plea for its resumption, if it was one of those com- 
pacts, which are, under all circumstances, to be 
held inviolate ; but with respect to a charter of this 
anomalous description, involving public interests to 
an indefinite degree, it would be too much to say 
that the supreme power of the State was absolutely 
precluded from altering its provisions. The charge 
against the Company was, that they had abused, or at 
least mismanaged, power which had been confided to 
them, not for their own benefit, but for the welfare of 


* Lord Cornwallis, a man of 
strong sense, an opponent of the 
Bill, and an adherent of the 
preceding administration, which 
would have sent him to India 
with plenary powers, had they 
remained in office, in one of his 


letters ridicules the pretence that 
the Bill was a ‘ daring invasion 
of chartered rights.’ — Correspon- 
dence, vol. i. p. 157. No man of 
any note in either House dwelt 
much on this point, with the 
exception of Grenville. 
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the large portion of the human race subjected to their 
control. The very nature of such a gift imposed 
responsibility on the grantee, and implied a power of 
resumption in the grantor. So far, therefore, as the 
Bill deprived the Company of political functions, it 
was a question of expediency and not of right ; but, 
in limiting the absolute dominion which they pos- 
sessed over their commercial capital to an usu- 
fructuary right, the Bill was arbitrary, unnecessary, 
and unjust. The grand principle of the Bill, the 
transference of the imperial authority from the Com- 
pany to the State, or rather the resumption by the 
State of the authority which properly belonged to it, 
and which it could not absolutely alienate, was a 
sound principle; but the manner in which it was 
proposed to apply it was so much at variance with 
our constitutional system, so strange, cumbrous, and 
inefficient, as to constitute a fatal objection to the 
measure. Thurlow said, with rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, that the Bill would take the crown from the 
King’s head, and place it on that of Mr. Fox. The 
objection was pointed out with more precision by 
Jenkinson, who was chiefly concerned in looking at 
the effect which the Bill would have on the future 
fortunes of party. ‘ Suppose,’ he said, ‘ the Commis- 
sioners to be appointed for four years, and that a 
change of Ministry should take place in the mean- 
time. What would be the consequence ? The Di- 
rectors would probably be acting in direct opposition 
to His Majesty’s Government.’ A Bill which created 
patronage to the amount of three hundred thousand 
pounds* a year, which was to be placed in the hands 


* Pitt, on Francis’s motion 
for a Committee on East India 
Establisliments, read a list of the 
offices of which the holders were 
to be removable at pleasure, 
proposed to be created by Fox's 


Bill. Besides the governors and 
councils, there was one place 
of 25,000/. per annum, one of 
15,000/., five of 10,000/., five of 
9,000/., one of 7,500/., three of 
2,000/., and down to places of 
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of a body of men taken from the ranks of one poli- 
tical party, eligible to sit in Parliament, many of them 
probably leading members of both Houses, must be 
equally formidable to the just rights of the Crown 
and to the independence of Parliament. It was easy 
to say, that the duration of this formidable body was 
limited ; but the whole plan of the Bill contemplated 
it as a permanent part of the scheme; and, practically, 
there could be little doubt that the commission 
would be renewed before the expiration of its term 
of office. A permanent body would have been far 
less objectionable than one constituted for a definite 
period ; in the former case the members would have 
been connected with the party by whom they were 
nominated, by what experience has shown to be the 
frailest of all ties, that of political gratitude ; but a 
Board, in expectation of the renewal of its term, has 
every motive to be subservient to the minister of the 
day. These were the arguments which weighed most 
with men of candour and reflection ; yet no satisfac- 
tory defence of this part of the scheme was made, or 
much attempted throughout the debates.* 

It suited the objects of party to pretend that the 
India Bill was merely a contrivance for securing 
political power to its authors ; but it is hardly neces- 
sary at this day to vindicate the memory of the great 
men who were concerned in that memorable business 
from such an imputation. That party considerations 


1,000L, which, in comparison 
with the others, he said, were 
hardly worth mentioning. — 
Speeches, May 5th, 1785. 

* Lord John .Russell, in his 
Life of Fox, makes light of this 
objection. ‘ There is no reason,’ 
he says, ‘ to believe, that during 
the four years to which these 
powers were limited, Lord l'itz- 
william and his colleagues would 
have exercised an influence 
VOL. III. 


greater than that which Com- 
missioners of Excise and Cus- 
toms, appointed by one Ministry, 
apply during the sway of a suc- 
ceeding administration . — Life of 
Fox, vol. ii. p. 48. But Com- 
missioners of Excise and Customs 
are excluded from Parliament, 
and are not entrusted with the 
patronage of their departments. 
These Boards are, in fact, merely 
Boards of supervision. 

Q 
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were altogether excluded from the view of the states- 
men of the Coalition, it would be folly to maintain ; 
but the first aim of such men as Fox and Burke was, 
undoubtedly, the good government of India. Those 
generous minds were capable of rising to the great- 
ness of the subject, and of seeking, in the highest 
effort of legislation, a fame and a reward far above 
the fleeting triumphs of faction. Burke, indeed, 
had long thought, with the vehemence of conviction 
characteristic of his mind, that the iniquity and in- 
capacity of the Company’s government demanded a 
fundamental change ; and no person who is acquainted 
with the ingenuous nature of Fox, can doubt the 
sincerity of the declarations which he often made, 
both in public and private, during the progress of 
the affair, that he had never acted more fully on 
principle than he had done on that occasion, and 
that he felt bound to risk his power, and that of his 
friends, when the happiness of so many millions was 
at stake.* The leading ministers, indeed, so far 
from regarding the India Bill as a means of confirm- 
ing and consolidating their power, were well aware 
that they put it to hazard by such a measure, and 
that, if they consulted their own ease and safety, the 
most prudent course would be to leave matters as 
they were, or to propose only some inconsiderable 
alteration. Lord North, while the Bill was in draught, 
warned his colleague, that the proposal to vest the 
government of India in a great parliamentary Board, 
would probably be fatal to the project and to its 
authors;! and Fox, in his private communications 
with his friends before the meeting of Parliament, 
speculates, with doubt and anxiety, on the fate of 
tbe ‘ vigorous and hazardous’ measure he was about 
to bring forward. 

But, though suddenly and strangely hurled from 

* Speeches and Correspon - f Fox’s Correspondence, voLii. 

dence, passim. p. 218. 
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power, the Coalition were firmly persuaded that they 
should almost immediately recover their ascendancy. 
With a great majority in the House of Commons, 
and with an equal following in the country, increased, 
as they flattered themselves, by an unconstitutional 
invasion of the freedom of Parliament, unprecedented 
since the time of Charles the First,* they would 
return to power with the additional strength which 
proverbially accrues from the discomfiture of a hostile 
cabaL And it seemed as if their confident expecta- 
tions would be fulfilled. The seals of office, which 
had been taken from North and Fox, were delivered 
by His Majesty to Lord Temple, who, accordingly, 
sent letters of dismissal to the other members of the 
Government. It is to be presumed, therefore, that 
Temple had undertaken the task of forming a new 
Administration ; but, from some unexplained cause, 
two days after this event, he resigned his office, retired 
from Court, and took no farther part in the new 
arrangements. His excuse, or the excuse made for 
him, was, that he could with more propriety meet 
any charge which might be preferred against him as 
a private member of Parliament, than clothed with 
the influence of office. But he should have thought 
of this before he assumed the grave responsibility, 
which attached to a minister of the Crown at such a 
critical moment, and before he took upon himself, in 
his capacity as an hereditary counsellor of the Crown, 
to advise his sovereign that a measure of the first 
importance, which his constitutional advisers had 
thought fit to promote, was one which would deprive 
the Crown of half its power.f Nor was there any 
charge pending against him. The House of Commons, 
which adopted the resolutions of the 15th of Decem- 
ber, had no thought of pursuing Earl Temple. The 

* Fitzpatrick to Lord Ossory. cember, presented to the King by 
Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 220. Thurlow and Temple. 

f Memorandum of 1st of De- 

o 2 
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decent forms of the constitution assume that every 
act of the Sovereign is done in pursuance of advice ; 
hut it was notorious that the vote of the House of 
Commons was really meant as a vote of censure, not 
upon a meddlesome lord, but upon the Crown itself. 
Temple, in truth, was a man of wayward temper and 
slender capacity; and he soon found, or was con- 
vinced by others, that he had undertaken a task to 
which his ability and his' authority were wholly 
unequal. By his youthful and aspiring kinsman, who 
intended himself to be minister, and none other, the 
pretensions of Temple were treated with contempt. 
The haughty chief of the Grenvilles retired to brood 
over his chagrin at Stowe, and William Pitt kissed 
hands as First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.* 

Pitt was twenty-four years of age when he became 
Prime Minister of England. He had already attained 
the highest reputation as a speaker in the House of 
Commons, and was, therefore, considered qualified 
for the highest offices in the State. Since the dis- 
solution of Lord Shelburne’s Ministry, he had assumed 
the post of Leader of the Opposition ; and in that 
capacity was, of course, designated for a prominent 
place in the next administration. Nevertheless, it 
is hardly possible to conceive a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances less favourable than those under which 
Pitt became First Minister. A Court intrigue had 
displaced a Ministry powerful almost beyond pre- 
cedent in ability, in experience, and in parliamentary 
following. Fox, and North, and Burke, and Sheridan 
had been rudely expelled from power. Against this 
formidable band, Pitt could oppose little more than 


* According to Wraxall, Tem- 
ple resigned, because Pitt refused 
to consent to an immediate dis- 
solution of Parliament. — Me- 
moirs, vol. ii. p. 459. Wraxall’s 


authority is not worth much ; but 
it was not unlikely that Temple 
would urge such counsels, and 
resign in dudgeon if his advice 
was not adopted. 
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his own illustrious name and rising reputation. His 
cousin, William Grenville, and the ready Scotch 
lawyer, Dundas, were the only members of bis 
Ministry to whom he could look for the least support 
in debate ; and these men were not of sufficient mark 
to be included in his Cabinet.* Before him was an 
insulting majority, confident in their strength and in 
the tried ability of their leaders, unrivalled in elo- 
quence, in knowledge, and in power. The state of 
the empire was critical. India must be dealt with 
by a policy hardly less vigorous and resolute than ^ 
that which the leading members of the new ad minis- ' 
tration had denounced. Ireland was in a condition 
which required all the authority, wisdom, and 
promptitude of the English Government. The 
revenues of the kingdom were in a state of disorder 
and embarrassment, resulting from the late war, 
which called for the highest talents of a financier. 

To meet these accumulated difficulties, the youthful 
minister could rely only on his own resources and 
the support of the Crown. He could hardly hope 
that these would avail ; and he shared in the general 
opinion that his attempt was desperate. Such was 
the commencement of the most durable and most 
potent administration that has ever guided the for- 
tunes of this country. 

The day after the dismissal of the Secretaries of 
State, the writ for Mr. Pitt’s borough of Appleby was 
moved, amidst the derisive laughter of the crowded 


* The Cabinet consisted of 
Mr. Pitt, First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Lord Thurlow, Chan- 
cellor ; Earl Gower, President of 
the Council ; the Duke of Rut- 
land, Privy Seal ; Lord Car- 
marthen and Lord Sydney, Secre- 
taries of State ; and Lord Howe, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The Duke of Richmond was 


Master of the Horse, but not in 
the Cabinet. Dundas and Gren- 
ville held the offices of Treasurer 
of the Navy and Paymaster. It 
is remarkable that Lord Shel- 
burne was not included in these 
arrangements. Itdoes not appear 
that he was even consulted, nor 
did he ever again fill any office 
in the administration. 
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benches on the left of the chair; and Mr. Fox inti- 
mated, with the applause of his supporters, that the 
uniform practice of postponing important business 
until the first minister should have resumed his 
seat, was not to be observed on this occasion. Even 
the ordinary courtesy of yielding preaudience to a 
minister of the Crown was denied. Mr. Dundas, the 
only representative of the new Government present, 
having risen simultaneously with Mr. Baker, a mem- 
ber of the Opposition, was not allowed to speak, 
though called upon by the Chair; and it was not 
until the Speaker remonstrated, that the minister 
was vouchsafed a hearing. His proposal, which was 
merely to facilitate the passing of a Money Bill, 
already advanced towards its last stage, was opposed 
with as much vehemence as if it implied a vote of 
confidence in the Government; and it was in vain 
that the practice of the House, and the exigencies of 
the public service, were urged in support of the 
motion, before a majority deaf to reason, and blind 
with party rage. This was an ominous commence- 
ment of an opposition, on the justice and fairness of 
which the country would soon have to decide. 

At the next sitting of the House, Grenville an- 
nounced the resignation of his brother, Lord Temple, 
and his readiness to meet any charge that might be 
brought against him. Fox, however, passed by this 
challenge, with a contemptuous observation that the 
noble Earl was the best judge whether he should 
remain in office or not, and proceeded to move the 
order of the day, that the House should resolve itself 
into a Committee on the state of the nation. The 
Opposition had been accused of shrinking from the 
consequences to which they had committed them- 
selves by the resolution of the 17th of December, in 
not following up that resolution by a proceeding 
against Lord Temple. But it is difficult to conceive 
of any proceeding which could have been taken. 
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The charge against Lord Temple, even supposing it 
could have been established by legal proof, was hardly 
a ground for impeachment; and the attempt to influ- 
ence the votes of peers of Parliament by an uncon- 
stitutional use of the King’s name was certainly no 
breach of the privileges of the Commons.* It was 
Temple himself, who shrunk from his duty, far more 
than the House of Commons from theirs. Having 
taken upon himself to advise his sovereign against 
the measures of his ministers, as he had admitted in 
his place in Parliament that he had done, he should 
have been prepared to assume the responsibility 
which attached to him by his sovereign having acted 
on that advice ; and so far from resigning, he ought 
to have retained his office, f and supported the Crown 
in the policy which he had recommended it to pursue. 
It would have been time enough to resign his office 
when any charge against him had assumed a tangible 
shape. 

Before the House adjourned for the Christmas holi- 
days, the Opposition carried an address to the Crown, 
against either a prorogation or dissolution of Parlia- 


* Lord John Russell says, ‘Had 
the House of Commons traced to 
Earl Temple advice given to the 
King against measures which his 
authorised ministers wore pur- 
suing, and had they asked the 
King to dismiss him from his 
presence and councils for ever, 
they would have pursued a bold, 
perhaps a dangerous, but as- 
suredly a constitutional course.’ 
— Life of Fox, vol. ii. p. 5 1. This 
appears to be not quite accurately 
stated. Lord Temple, as a peer 
of the realm, had a constitutional 
right to advise the King that his 
ministers were pursuing bad mea- 
sures : his fault, I apprehend, 
was in privately communicating 
to certain peers the King's desire 


that they should vote against the 
measures of his authorised mi- 
nisters. 

f This is well put by Lord 
North in one of his speeches, 
‘ Secret influence, which might 
formerly have been problemati- 
cal, was now openly avowed. A 
peer of Parliament had given 
secret advice, and gloried in it. 
He would not 6ay that a peer 
or a privy counsellor had not a 
right to advise the Crown ; but 
he would contend, that the mo- 
ment he gave such advice, he 
ought to take the seals, and be- 
come a minister, that advice and 
responsibility might go hand in 
hand .’ — Parliamentary History, 
vol. xxiv. p. 291. 
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ment. An assenting answer was returned, in addi- 
tion to which, the minister took the unusual course, 
of authorising Mr. Bankes, a member unconnected 
with the Government, to give the House a similar 


assurance. 

The recess afforded the country opportunities of 
being informed more particularly as to the 
ceedii'g Sr 0 " character of the extraordinary political 
proceedings of the last few months ; but, 
while the tendency of public opinion was adverse to 
the party deprived of power, the latter seemed to be 
wholly ignorant that their conduct was undergoing 
unfavourable criticism out of doors,* or that their 
return to power was a question of anything beyond 
weeks or days. Accordingly, when Parliament re- 
assembled in January, the war of faction was resumed, 
at the point where it had been left. Hardly had the 
Speaker taken the chair, when Fox, without waiting 
until Pitt and the other ministers, who were in at- 


tendance for that purpose, had taken the oaths, in- . 
sisted on bringing forward his motion for a committee 
on the state of the nation ; nor would he give way to 
the minister, notwithstanding he declared that he was 
charged with a message from the Crown. Having at 
length obtained a hearing, Pitt complained of the 
violent and unjustifiable proceedings which had taken 
place during his absence, and asked the House to 


* It is still more strange, that serve us or to hurt us, and that 

the same infatuation should have he has no view to any other ad- 

possessed the Whigs with regard ministration which he means to 

to the King. Soon after the substitute in lieu of us.’ — Cor- 

settlement of the Prince of respondence, vol. ii. p. 118 . At 

Wales’s allowance, which had this time, His Majesty was plot- 

nearly resulted in a breach be- ting with Thurlow and Temple 

tween the King and the Ministry, how to get rid of a Ministry 

Fox writes to Lord Northington which had forced themselves 

in these terms : — ‘ I believe the upon him, and to which he never 

King is neither pleased nor dis- even pretended to give his con- 

pleased with us ; that he has no fidence. 

inclination to do anything to 
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postpone the Committee — which, in fact, was nothing 
more than an engine for launching resolutions against 
the King and the ministers of his choice — in order 
that he might be enabled to bring in a Bill to regu- 
late the affairs of India which, it was admitted on all 
hands, was of urgent importance. In answer to this 
not unreasonable request, he was met by a demand 
for an explicit assurance, that there should be no dis- 
solution until the Indian question, and other matters 
recommended in the Royal Speech, at the commence- 
ment of the session, should be disposed of. But Pitt 
prudently declined answering the question. 

Several resolutions were moved, and of course car- 
ried, in consequence of Pitt’s refusal to enter 

• . .7. . ... m A dissolution 

into any positive engagement with regard ofp«rii«meat 
to the duration of the Parliament It was 
declared a high crime and misdemeanour to apply any 
public money to the services already voted, unless an 
Appropriation Act shall have passed before the pro- 
rogation. Another resolution reiterated the truism, 
that there should be an administration which had the 
confidence of the House and the public. The second 
reading of the Mutiny Bill was then put off for six 
weeks. Another resolution censured the Ministry 
for having obtained office by unconstitutional means. 
In this manner, the House was occupied all night, 
and until half-past seven in the morning. 

On the 14th of January, Mr. Pitt was allowed to 
bring forward his India Bill. The Oppo- conduct of ti<e 
sition having insisted on the necessity of 0pi> °’ ition ' 
immediately settling the affairs of India, as a prin- 
cipal argument against the premature dissolution of 
Parliament, could not refuse the minister an oppor- 
tunity of proposing his scheme, although its fate was 
decided beforehand. The Bill was substantially similar 
to the one which Pitt brought forward, and carried 
with a high hand the following year. The plan, which 
differed essentially from that propounded by the late 
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Government, was denounced by Fox, as an attempt 
to set up the opinion of an individual against the de- 
clared sense of the House of Commons. He described 
the Bill itself as utterly devoid of merit, partial and 
incomplete, crude and undigested, founded on secret 
influence, and which, if adopted, must inevitably ter- 
minate in public ruin. The Bill was rejected on the 
second reading, but by so small a majority* that 
considerable uneasiness was visible in the ranks of 
the Opposition. It was plain that the contest rapidly 
appr >ached its crisis, and that victory was not so cer- 
tain. After the division on the ministerial measure, 
Fox immediately obtained leave to bring in a third 
fox obtai India Bill, and in doing so, asked once more, 

whether Parliament was to be punished by 
dissolution for the spirit and firmness which 
they had displayed? And be called for a distinct answer 
to this question. Pitt, however, perceived the advan- 
tage which he had gained, and met the furious attacks 
of his opponents with passive resistance. He gave 
no answer to the peremptory demand of the leader of 
Opposition. The menaces and entreaties of other 
members were equally unavailing; and the significant 
silence of the minister was far more terrible to his 
adversaries, than the most pointed invective. The de- 
bate — if that can be called a debate which was no more 
than a series of wild and passionate reproaches from 
a discomfited party — was not brought to a close until 
two in the morning. It was Saturday, over which the 
House would according to usage have adjourned ; but 
Fox insisted they should meet at noon, in order, as he 
said, that the minister might have an opportunity of 
atoning for the insult which he had offered them, in 
refusing any explanation of his purpose. 

Agitation in The House reassembled in great agita- 
tue common.. j-j on . but the party leaders no longer per- 
sisted in the vain attempt to intimidate the undaunted 
* The numbers were 222 and 214 
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minister. The anxiety of members to know their 
fate hushed for the moment the angry voice of fac- 
tion. Powys, a country gentleman of great estate, 
respected for his candour and moderation, and the 
disinterestedness of his public conduct, was the first 
to stand up on this occasion. Tears filled his eyes as 
he rose and asked, in broken accents, and a humble 
tone, if, without intruding on the secret counsels of 
the Crown, he might inquire whether they might 
expect to meet on Monday ? Pitt drily replied, that 
it was not his intention to advise the Crown to pre- 
vent the House meeting on Monday ; and with this 
assurance, they were content to separate. 

At this period an attempt was made by a party of 
members of the House of Commons, not An to 
immediately connected with either of the g™ »n*» 
contending factions, to put an end to the 
contest, with the view of forming a united adminis- 
tration. An address to this effect, with fifty-three 
signatures, was agreed to at a meeting at the St. 
Albans Tavern, and presented to the Duke of Port- 
land, and to Mr. Pitt respectively. Both statesmen 
expressed their concurrence with the object of the 
requisitionists ; but the Duke declared that an indis- 
pensable preliminary to such a negotiation was Mr. 
Pitt’s retirement from office. To this condition, Pitt 
was not disposed to agree. It was understood also, 
that the King insisted on nominating four of his 
friends,* or about a half of the projected Cabinet.f 
A proposal based on such a stipulation could not be 
entertained for a moment ; and ultimately, without 
making any express reservation, the King desired 
Pitt to open a communication with the Duke of Port- 
land, with the view of forming a united adminis- 
tration, on a fair and equal basis. The Duke took 
exception to these terms. The word ‘fair ’ was vague 

* Lord John Russell's Life of Fox, vol. ii. p. 75. 

f Ibid. 
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and general, but ‘ equal ’ was a phrase of a more 
specific character, and seemed to imply a partition of 
power. Pitt replied, that the language in which his 
communication was couched might be explained at 
an interview. But the Duke would not waive his 
objection ; and thus the attempt failed at its com- 
mencement. The country gentlemen at the St. Albans 
Tavern expressed their regret that the negotiations 
should have gone off upon the meaning of a word, 
which either party might have given up. The worthy 
mediators might have seen that this difficulty would 
have been easily disposed of, if either party had been 
willing to enter into negotiations ; but that a word 
was sufficient to frustrate it, when there was no such 
disposition. The independent members got no thanks 
from anybody, for their well meant but futile attempt 
to compose this great quarrel of twenty years’ stand- 
ing, which had lately been revived with every circum- 
stance of exasperation, and was now in the agony of 
a final conflict ; nevertheless, the meeting at the St. 
Albans Tavern made an effort to accomplish their 
benevolent object, through the medium of a vote of 
Mr. Gromoor’. the House of Commons. Their chairman, 
motion. Mr. G-rosvenor, moved * that the present 
arduous and critical situation of public affairs re- 
quired a firm, efficient, extended, and united adminis- 
tration, entitled to the confidence of the people, and 
calculated to terminate the divisions and distractions 
of the country.’ To this resolution all parties could 
readily assent, and, as it hardly afforded a convenient 
text for the usual recriminations of the evening, 
Mr. Coke of Norfolk proposed a more pointed vote, 
that the continuance of the present ministers was an 
obstacle to the formation of such an administration 
as the House had declared to be desirable. Upon 
this, Mr. Pitt assumed an attitude of defiance. He 
said, the motion, if carried, would form an effectual 
bar to the proposed union. Was he to cast off his 
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armour, and beg to be admitted as a volunteer in the 
army of the enemy ? If the House wished to put an 
end to the Ministry, it might address the Crown, or 
impeach them for their crimes. The motion was 
carried by a majority of nineteen, and the challenge 
of the minister was accepted, by the House ordering 
that the two resolutions should be laid before His 
Majesty. 

The Lords now, for the first time, took part in this 
memorable conflict. Resolutions were adopted by 
large majorities, censuring the proceedings of the 
Lower House, as tending to restrict the right of the 
Crown in the appointment of ministers. An address 
was carried in conformity with their resolutions. 

Manifestations of public opinion also began to take 
place. Fox, with questionable prudence, PubIic 
had challenged the Court party to show '“““"s 1, 
that they were supported by the feelings of the 
country; and the challenge was readily accepted. 
The metropolis, which at all times must take the lead 
in demonstrations of this character, responded to the 
appeal made by the partisans on either side; and 
the result showed, that opinion was pretty equally 
divided on the great questions which agitated the 
House of Commons. The genial character and popu- 
lar principles of Fox made him a favourite with the 
public ; but the hearts of many, whose fathers had 
worshipped William Pitt, now yearned towards the 
inheritor of that illustrious name, and felt an English 
sympathy with the gallant youth, who so stoutly main- 
tained an unequal struggle against a host of power- 
ful foes. At a meeting of three thousand persons, 
held in the Court of Requests at Westminster, Fox, 
though member for the City, could not obtain a hear- 
ing, and, with his friends, was thrust out of the 
building. The old sentiment of loyalty, too, which 
had languished for more than a hundred years, was 
again awakened, and a cry rose through the length 
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and breadth of the land against the shameless factions 
which had laid aside their long animosities for the 
purpose of uniting to coerce their Sovereign, and 
deprive him of his just rights. 

The Opposition, nevertheless, proceeded unchecked 
virulence of the i n their career. They discussed at their 
Opposition. private meetings the expediency of stop- 
ping the supplies, but many hesitated to go to this 
length ; and when Fox tried the temper of the House 
so far as to move for a short adjournment, his ma- 
jority dwindled to twelve. No further attempt, there- 
fore, was made to obstruct the money votes. The 
parliamentary war, however, was still carried on with 
undiminished vigour. On the 20th of February, 
after the contest had lasted several weeks without 
intermission, an address to the Crown, in a sense 
similar to that of the resolutions and motions which 


had been daily recorded, was carried, after a debate 
protracted until five in the morning, by a majority 
of twenty -nine. 

It was sufficiently manifest from the answer which 
Determined «m- the King was advised to return to this 
duct of the Kmg. address, that all hope of compromise was 
at an end. His Majesty refused to dismiss his minis- 
ters, on the ground that no charge had been made 
against them, either collectively or individually ; and 
he plainly told the Commons that his ministers had 
the confidence of the country. Such language as this 
could be preparatory only to that exercise of preroga- 
tive which the Opposition had so strongly deprecated. 
It was not necessary that the Commons should allege 
any particular misconduct as a reason, or, indeed, 
assign any reason whatever, for a vote 
conti denc« of confidence in the ministers 

of the Crown. An opinion of their inca- 
pacity is a sufficient ground for such a vote. It 
would have been difficult to shape any specific charge 
against the Duke of Newcastle, or Lord Bute, or 
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Mr. Addington, or Mr. Perceval, who were all respect- 
able and well-meaning ministers ; yet the House of 
Commons would have been perfectly justified in de- 
claring that they had no confidence in either of those 
statesmen. The wholesome control of Parliament 
over the Executive Government would be greatly 
impaired, if an address to the Crown for the removal 
of its ministers must be founded on a stated charge, 
of the sufficiency of which it follows, that the Sove- 
reign must assume the dangerous responsibility of 
deciding. Such a rule would, in effect, preclude the 
House from ever proceeding in such a matter by way 
of address, and would force them to the less conve- 
nient and less direct mode of attaining their end by 
the obstruction of the public service. The royal 
answer, in referring to the state of public opinion out 
of doors, was likewise undignified and unconstitu- 
tional. An assertion on that subject was calculated 
to provoke retort. If there had been addresses to the 
King in approval of his ministers, there had been 
public meetings in a contrary sense. The only mode 
in which the Crown can with propriety appeal to 
public opinion, is by means of the undoubted pre- 
rogative of dissolution. 

These topics were urged with exaggerated force, 
and with language of the most inflam- 
matory character, by Fox and his adhe- ungu.** o? y 
rents in the debate. They would address 
the Crown, they said, no more in the usual manner, 
but would embody their grievances and complaints in 
the menacing and ominous form of a representation. 
But the House was not prepared for this violent pro-- 
ceeding. Many of the Whigs became alarmed ; the 
time-servers, in obedience to their instinct, went over 
to the winning side. The great chief of the Opposi- 
tion saw, with dismay, the defection of his sup- 
porters ; and the consciousness of approaching defeat 
was visible in the bitter invective which he hurled at 
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the deserters. The representation was carried by a 
single vote.* 

The struggle in the House of Commons was, there- 
fore, virtually at an end ; and the war must now be 
transferred to the constituencies, f The supplies 
were voted without further opposition ; the Mutiny 
Bill was passed after some faint demonstrations of 
resistance; and on the 25th of March Parliament 
was dissolved. 


* The numbers 'were 191 to 
190. 

f ‘ Our battle,’ said one of the 
ablest adherents of the Coalition, 


1 is converted into a campaign.’ — 
Sir Gilbert Elliot to Harris, 10th 
March. — Malmesbury Papers, 
vol. iL p. 64. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


TERMINATION OF THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE KING AND 
THE WHIG PARTY — GENERAL ELECTIONS — FITT’s FINANCIAL 
MEASURES — STATE OF IRELAND — INDIA BILL — SINKING 
FUND — REFORM BILL. 

George the Third ascended the throne with one 
leading principle of action ; and by adhering to it 
with undeviating constancy, he at length 
attained the success which usually follows Thw ? . deter- 
determined perseverance. To humble the tion to the 
Whig oligarchy, and to reclaim the full Wh ' B, ‘ 
independent exercise of the prerogative which the 
arrogance of a domineering faction had almost ren- 
dered obsolete, were the objects to which he devoted 
all his energies. The Whigs, accustomed to consider 
themselves the heirs of the Revolution, and the 
rightful possessors of political power, had, for nearly 
fifty years before the King’s accession, parcelled out 
among themselves the great offices of State, and 
distributed all the patronage of the empire. It was 
no very hopeful undertaking for a young prince, 
inexperienced in affairs, with no faithful and able 
counsellor at his side, and with no party in the nation, 
to enter upon a conflict with a great and powerful 
body, the hereditary pillars of his throne, and which 
the country had long been accustomed to consider 
as the natural guardian of their liberties. An open , 
and direct attack on such a formidable connection 
must soon have ended in discomfiture; but the 
King had qualities which peculiarly fitted him to 
conduct with success the only kind of action which 
VOL. ill. h 
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could be ventured upon, without peril to himself, in 
such peculiar circumstances. He was patient and 
longsuffering, reserved, vigilant, and cunning, at- 
tentive to every detail of business, and careful to 
encourage and reward those who were inclined to 
attach themselves to his service. 

His first rash attempt to set up his mother’s cham- 
TheKing'. berlain as Prime Minister of England 
tortuous policy. was ne ver repeated. After the failure of 
Lord Bute, the King adopted a secret and tortuous 
policy as best adapted to his purpose. He fomented 
the jealousies which had long existed between the 
great Whig houses. He organised a small and select 
band of individuals, mostly too obscure and insigni- 
ficant to have any dependence but on his favour, or 
any opinion but his will. These men he provided 
with seats in Parliament, with small offices and pen- 
sions. Their business was to collect information, to 
fetch and carry tales, to listen, to whisper aside, to act 
as spies on the ostensible minister, to counterplot his 
plans, to undermine his credit, and, when required by 
special order, to vote against him in Parliament. 
These people were flattered by the title of the King’s 
Friends; a designation intended also to be significant 
of the thraldom in which His Majesty was held by those 
who pretended to call themselves his Public Servants. 
We have seen how Ministry after Ministry languished 
and sunk under the insidious operation of this 
system. It was in vain that one statesman after 
another struggled to get free from the toils which sur- 
rounded him. Kemonstrances, menaces, stipulations, 
were employed in turn. As it was a necessary part 
of the plan that the cabal should be disavowed, every 
attempt to crush it was eluded. If the chief of His 
Majesty’s Government complained that certain sub- 
ordinate officials had intrigued or voted against his 
measures, the King would very decorously express 
his displeasure, and go through the form of reproving 
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the delinquents. If the great man, on being sum- 
moned to the royal closet, made it a condition of his 
accepting the seals of office, that there should be no 
secret agency, the pledge was readily given ; for the 
existence of secret agency had never been admitted. 
Whether it was Grenville who lectured, or Chatham 
who rated, or Rockingham who dictated to his royal 
master, His Majesty met every form of objurgation 
with the same passive resistance. At length, the 
King found a man of character, ability, and station, 
unconnected with any of the great political families, 
who was willing to undertake the Government under 
his direction. The services of the King’s Friends 
were no longer required when public affairs were 
conducted by a minister who was the obsequious 
agent of the Court; and, therefore, during the long 
administration of Lord North, the Cabal was a 
disembodied corps, but ready, upon an emergency, 
to resume their organisation.* They were in full 
activity during the late Government, but after Pitt’s 
accession to power, there is no further trace of the 
King’s Friends as a separate and peculiar party ; 
from that period they were absorbed among the re- 
gular supporters of the Government. 

George the Third has been covered with a load of 
obloquy for the mode in which he sought 
to discredit his responsible ministers, and th™n r upoo 
to assume a power which, according to theKll,g ' 
the spirit of the constitution, and consistently with 
the freedom of Parliament, the Crown can exercise 
only by delegated authority. But a candid consi- 
deration of the circumstances in which he was placed 

* During the Coalition, Jen- he, when Prime Minister, had 
ldnson, the leader of the King's ever experienced secret influ- 
party, having been taunted in ence? North could of course 
debate with having resumed his conscientiously answer in the ne- 
active duties, had the effrontery gative. — Parliamentary History. 
to appeal to Lord North, whether 
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will relieve the memory of this monarch from much 
of the censure which has been heaped upon it. 
When George the Third came to the throne, the 
English Government was, in practice, assuming the 
form of an exclusive oligarchy. The independence 
of Parliament was all but lost through the decay of 
the constituencies, the corruption of the electors, and 
the increase of nomination boroughs. The 
George i"»nd King, though his prerogative still existed 
in theory unimpaired, had no more real 
power than a Doge of Venice, or a Merovingian King 
in the hands of the Mayor of the Palace. Neither 
of the two immediate predecessors of George the 
Third was in a condition to assert the rights and 
privileges of the Crown. The Elector of Hanover 
succeeded to the throne in middle age, a stranger to 
the laws, the manners, the very language of the 
island, with a disputed title, and therefore not likely 
to attempt the revival of high prerogative maxims. 
The next German King, for nearly the first half of 
his reign, had to contend against the pretensions of a 
competitor who divided the allegiance of his subjects. 
From the time when the combined factions succeeded 
in overpowering the great minister, who had alike 
disappointed the reactionary schemes of the Tories, 
and repressed the selfish arrogance of the Whigs, 
the pressure of the oligarchy was most severe, and 
the King could only chafe with impotent rage under 
the cold relentless thraldom to which he was sub- 
jected. But George the Second died, and his grand- 
son, * born and bred a Briton,’ in the vigour of his 
youth, ascended a throne now established on the 
firmest foundation ; and if his first impulse was to 
throw off the ignoble yoke which had been imposed 
upon his predecessors, it was one surely deserving 
of sympathy. The first attempt, prompted by the 
generosity and rash confidence of youth, signally 
failed ; and it is not to be forgotten, in favour of this 
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prince, that he did not resort to indirect means until 
open resistance had proved impracticable. 

The country, resentful of the petulant folly which 
had thrust an obscure Scotch lord into the unponnuntyo/ 
place newly vacated by Pitt, and which, Lord '* orth * 
within the memory of the existing generation, had 
been filled by Walpole, took no part in the weary con- 
flict which ensued between the young King and the 
great families, whose arrogance and ambition over- 
shadowed the throne. The administration of North was 
not calculated to recommend to popular favour the 
new system of government by courtiers in preference 
to that of statesmen, who, whatever their faults might 
have been, dictated the policy for which they were 
responsible. When, therefore, the Whigs returned 
to power on the ignominious termination of the 
American War, which thej had consistently and 
courageously opposed, notwithstanding the public 
prejudice in its favour, a great opportunity was before 
them ; and there can be little doubt, that if they had 
acted with prudence and public spirit, they must 
have secured a long tenure of power. Their course 
lay plain before them. A measure of Parliamentary 
Reform was called for by the country; was demanded 
by the justice and reason of the case, and was suggested 
by political expediency as the only effectual means 
of putting an end for ever to the secret intrigues and 
cabals of the Court. An alliance with the son of 
Chatham, who, it was evident from his whig want of 
first appearance in the House of Commons, una “ iml, y- 
must soon rise to the head of affairs, was, above 
every other connection, to be cultivated. But 
instead of making Keform a capital measure, the 
Ministry of Lord Kockingham left it an open question; 
they were distracted by the same personal jealousies 
and rivalries which had formerly left them a prey to 
the Court, and had excluded them from any share in 
the Government during twelve eventful years. The 
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members of the Cabinet intrigued and caballed 
against each other as actively as ever the King had 
intrigued and caballed against the Cabinet The 
result was a schism. Half, and that the most im- 
portant half, of the Ministry, headed by Fox and 
Burke, withdrew into avowed opposition ; the re- 
maining half obtained the aid of Pitt, by offering 
him the great post of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Fox and his friends, by an act which was at once a 
political crime and a blunder, sought to balance the 
advantage which Shelburne had gained by allying 
himself with the youthful hope of the nation. They 
thought they could do so by forming a connection 
with the man whom they had, for the last ten years, 
denounced as a public enemy, the worn-out tool of 
prerogative, the insolent contemner of popularity, 
the disgraced chief of an administration which had 
inflicted greater calamities on the country than had 
been endured since the days of the Cabal. It would 
have taken longyears of wise and patriotic government 
to have effaced the memory of this outrage upon the 
decency and morality of public life, and to have con- 
firmed the power obtained by such unworthy means. 
But the subsequent conduct of the Whigs was marked 
with the same infatuation which had led to the union 
with Lord North. The coalesced Ministry had to 
deal with a question of great magnitude and novelty. 
A happily-conceived plan for the government of 
India, which should have redeemed the national 
character from the reproach which had justly fallen 
upon it, and, at the same time, have opened up the 
sources of wealth and commerce which our Eastern 
Empire was capable of yielding, might have gone far 
to atone for the Coalition. But their India Bill was 
so unhappily framed as to afford to their opponents 
some plausible ground for asserting, that it was de- 
signed, not so much with a view to the good of the 
people of India and the prosperity of this country, as 
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to consolidate and perpetuate their own possession 
of power. 

Among the minor causes which aided in dis- 
crediting the late Government, and in 

r , r .1 • * Cm* of Powell 

raising the iortunes of their successors, *»<i »<™- 
there are two or three worthy of mention. 

Colonel Barre, who had been paymaster in Shel- 
burne’s administration, had dismissed or suspended 
two clerks in the office, named Powell and Bembridge, 
for defalcations in their accounts. Burke, who suc- 
ceeded Barre as paymaster, restored Powell and 
Bembridge to their situations. These men, at the 
time, were held to bail ; and whatever might have 
been Burke’s opinion as to their guilt or innocence, 
it was in the highest degree indecent to reinstate 
them in their employment before they were acquitted 
in course of law. But so far from being acquitted, 
one of these persons was convicted and sentenced; 
and the other committed suicide before trial. The 
conduct of Powell and Bembridge had been inves- 
tigated by a Treasury Board, at which Pitt, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, presided ; their report 
was of such a character as left the paymaster no 
discretion as to the course which he should pursue ; 
and it was by the order of the Treasury that the 
case was laid before the Attorney-General, with a 
view to prosecution. The re-appointment of these 
delinquents was brought to notice of the House of 
Commons by Martin, a member of the Opposition, 
who described it in terms hardly too strong, as ‘ a 
gross and daring insult to the public.’ Burke started 
up in a violent passion, and would have given Martin 
the lie, had not Sheridan pulled him back into his 
seat. On a subsequent day, when Burke undertook 
to justify his conduct, it was expected that he would 
be at least prepared to state his own conviction of 
the innocence of the inculpated clerks, and the 
grounds upon which he had arrived at that conclusion; 
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but, so far from making any such statement, he ad- 
mitted that their conduct was exceedingly questionable, 
and to the astonishment of his hearers, he read his 
own letter to Powell on his reinstatement in office, 
in which he admonished that gentleman of the grave 
suspicions attached to his conduct, and that he 
would be again dismissed, if he should be found 
guilty of the felonies laid to his charge. In the 
meantime, Burke assured the House, that by the im- 
proved arrangements of the paymaster’s office, suffi- 
cient precaution was taken against any risk from the 
employment of clerks, who lay under the imputation 
of fraud and embezzlement. Nobody who knew 
Burke attributed this strange proceeding to any dis- 
creditable motive, but rather to that singular lack of 
judgment and discretion in which he was as much 
below ordinary men, as he was raised above them in 
respect of the rarest endowments of the human 
mind. But the appointment of two half convicted 
cheats, to offices of trust and emolument, produced 
less impression on the public mind than a rash word 
which fell from the lips of the Attorney-General, in one 
of the debates on the India Bill. When the arguments 
as to the violation of chartered rights was pressed, he, 
instead of meeting it in the manner which the gravity 
of the objection demanded, affected to treat it with 
contempt. * What was a charter,’ said the first law 
officer, ‘ a skin of parchment, with a piece of wax 
dangling at the end of it, compared with the 
happiness of thirty millions of people, and the 
preservation of a mighty empire?’ Such loose doc- 
trine as this might be employed to cover any act of 
spoliation. Every corporate body in the kingdom took 
the alarm, and prepared to defend its property against 
this new principle of confiscation for the benefit of 
the human race. Every proprietor who held his 
tenements and hereditaments, by virtue of a parchment 
with a seal of wax dangling at the end of it, was 
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disposed to resent such an insolent disparagement of 
his rights. Nothing tended more to the discredit 
of the India Bill and its authors, than this unlucky 
defence of its most questionable provision, by the 
head of the legal profession. 

Among other causes which contributed to the 
downfall of the Coalition, was their apparent un- 
willingness to reform the abuses, and retrench the 
extravagance of the public expenditure. Lord North's 
administration had issued a commission of inquiry 
into the state of the public accounts and the public 
offices. The reports of the Commissioners had from 
time to time disclosed numerous frauds and irregu- 
larities; and the Shelburne Ministry, under the 
direction of Pitt as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had prepared a measure of reformation. This mea- 
sure Pitt brought forward after he had quitted office, 
but his successor, on the pretence that the proposed 
alterations could be effected without the intervention 
of Parliament, prevailed, not indeed in the House of 
Commons, but in the Upper House, to defeat the 
Bill. Pitt, on his return to power, took an early 
opportunity to renew the measure, and, by carrying 
it with the weight and authority of his Government, 
earned the reputation of a consistent and upright 
minister. He greatly increased his reputation by 
an act of personal disinterestedness — almost of mag- 
nanimity — rare indeed, but which might have been 
expected from the son of Chatham. During the heat 
of the struggle with the ejected Coalition, a rich sine- 
cure, the clerkship of the Pells, was vacated by the 
death of Sir Edward Walpole, a son of the great Sir 
Robert. This office, according to the precedents of 
those times, the minister would have been justified 
in appropriating to himself. Pitt was under a 
stronger temptation than had urged any of his pre- 
decessors, except his illustrious father, to follow the 
usual course. He had little or no private fortune ; 
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and in the event of the unequal conflict in which he 
■was engaged, ending as everybody, himself and his 
friends included, expected it would end, in the 
triumph of his opponents, he had no alternative but 
to seek his fortune at the bar. A sinecure of three 
thousand a year would have rendered him inde- 
pendent, and enabled him to devote his whole 
energies to those great aims of public life, for which 
he was so eminently fitted. But, instead of making 
his own fortune, Pitt gave the place to Colonel 
Barre, for the purpose of redeeming the pension of 
similar amount, which the administration of Lord 
Rockingham had so scandalously bestowed upon 
him. It cannot fail to be observed, however, that 
if Pitt had been actuated solely by motives of 
public duty, the simplest and most effectual course 
would have been, to abolish this rich sinecure alto- 
gether; but such a proceeding might have passed 
unnoticed, and certainly would not have had such 
an imposing effect as that which he adopted, and 
which, to many of his admirers, appeared as if he had 
paid off a public incumbrance at his private charge. 

The dissolution of Parliament found the country 
Great popu- eager to respond to the appeal. Never 
lurity of rut. 8 i nC e the reign of Anne, had so great an 
amount of public spirit been exhibited at a general 
election. Many of the large constituencies dis- 
carded their old members, men of great estate, in 
favour of adventurers, who promised to defend the 
Crown against an overbearing oligarchy and shame- 
less factions. The great county of York, the head 
quarters of Whig agitation during the time of Lord 
North, the county of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
returned a young gentleman, who at that time had 
little pretension to so great an honour, beyond his 
being the personal friend of Pitt,* and the energetic 

* ‘ The name of being Mr. popular elections. His own suc- 
Pitt’s friend has carried several cess at Cambridge was amazing. 
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denouncer of the Coalition, which he described with 
some point, as ‘ exhibiting the characteristic vices of 
both its parents, the violence of the one, and the 
corruption of the other.’ Wilberforce owed 
his election chiefly to the manufacturers, returned for 
who were staunch supporters of Church 
and King, and uncompromising in their hostility to 
the pernicious doctrines of free trade, with which 
Burke was misleading the Whig party. Pitt himself 
was returned for the University of Cambridge. The 
incorporated boroughs, in which the elective franchise 
was limited to the municipal bodies, returned the 
candidates who were pledged to maintain inviolate 
the sanctity of charters. In fact, there was no in- 
terest or fancied interest in the country, hardly any 
passion or prejudice, to which the partisans of the 
new administration could not make a plausible 
appeal. Fox himself, though personally popular, 
had the greatest difficulty in regaining his seat at 
Westminster, at that time the most intelligent and 
spirited constituency in the empire. The poll was 
kept open for forty days, the utmost period allowed 
by law. For twenty-three days he was in a minority, 
but on the fortieth day, he headed the Tory by two 
hundred and forty-six votes. Unparalleled exertions 
had been made to secure this result. Women of 
rank and beauty, the famous toasts of the day, con- 
descended to take active parts in the election, and 
by the employment of arts beyond those of the most 
zealous partisans of the male sex, succeeded it is 
said, in captivating many of the electors. On the 
day of the declaration of the poll, although the re- 


He carried Lord Euston’s elec- 
tion by the votes he gave him. 
Numbers refused to vote for Lord 
Euston, till it was clear that he 
would support Mr. Pitt in Par- 
liament. Lord Compton had the 
same question asked him in 


Northampton, and he was sent 
by his constituents from his own 
election to vote for Mr. Pitt at 
Cambridge.’ — Lord Sydney to 
the Right Hon. Thomas Orde, 
6th April, 1784 . — Bolton MSS. 
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turning officer refused to declare the election, because 
a scrutiny had been demanded, Fox was carried in 
triumph to Devonshire House, where he was received 
by the Prince of Wales, the Duke and Duchess, and 
a large company. The Prince, indeed, went so far 
as to ride through the streets, wearing Fox’s colours, 
and a sprig of laurel in his hat. Yet amidst all this 
exultation, it was well known that the verdict of the 
country had been pronounced against the Whigs, and 
that for the first time in the course of seventy years, 
they were the minority of the House of Commons. 
In fact, the Whig party was utterly routed, and the 
victory of the Court was complete. The young 
minister, whose appointment a few short months 
before had been greeted with shouts of derision, was 
now almost powerful enough to defy opposition. 

The New Parliament met on the 18th May; the 
late Speaker resumed the chair without 
Newrfr°ia- he opposition, and though the Royal Speech 
avoided any topic calculated to provoke 
controversy, the Opposition were determined to force 
an immediate trial of strength. An amendment to 
the Address, censuring the late dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, was moved by the Earl of Surrey, and, after a 
party debate of the usual character, was rejected by a 
majority of more than two to one, in a full House. 

The refusal of the High Bailiff of Westminster 
to make a return in accordance with the 
poll, would have excluded Fox from the 
House of Commons at the commencement of the 
session, had he not taken the precaution of pro- 
curing his election for another place. The High 
Bailiff was clearly wrong, in refusing to make a 
return, according to the exigency of the writ ; and 
in taking upon himself to conduct the scrutiny 
which had been demanded on behalf of the de- 
feated candidate, he intruded on the province of the 
* The numbers were 282 to 114. 


Westmintter 

election. 
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House. The statute law,* though not explicit upon 
the precise point, was, upon fair and reasonable in- 
tendment, sufficient to warrant a return of the can- 
didate who had the majority on the poll. There was 
no precedent either way ; but on principle, the point 
was free from doubt. The duty of a returning officer 
is merely ministerial, and if he were to take upon 
himself to determine the validity of an election 
before he made a return, the privilege which the 
House of Commons has always maintained with jea- 
lousy, of itself determining the validity of contro- 
verted elections, would be virtually superseded ; and 
the House might be kept incomplete for an indefinite 
period, by the caprice or insolence of a functionary 
over whom it has no control. 

Pitt was so ill-advised as to support the arbitrary 
and illegal conduct of the High Bailiff; Pit ,., i mpo utic 
and he succeeded for a time in gratifying conduct - 
an unworthy resentment against his distinguished 
rival. For a whole session, Westminster was wan- 
tonly deprived of its representatives ; but at length 
the better sense of the House prevailed against the 
petulance of the minister, and the petty vindictive- 
ness of his followers. In the following session, a 
motion, ordering the High Bailiff to make an imme- 
diate return in accordance with the poll was lost by 
a majority of nine only; and a few days after, Mr. 
Pitt’s attempt to defeat a similar motion by an 
evasive amendment, left him in a minority of thirty- 
eight,. The members for Westminster immediately 
took their seats ; and a Court of Justice ultimately 
awarded Fox two thousand pounds as damages in an 
action against the High Bailiff. 

Pitt’s first operations in finance were received with 
favour, even by the Opposition. The late Pitt ., s „, ncl ,i 
war had left a floating debt of fourteen meMurM - 
millions. Of this amount, he proposed to fund 
* 10 and 11 W. 3, c. 7. 
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about a half, and to raise nine hundred thousand 
pounds a year by new and increased taxation. The 
additional imposts were, on the whole, fairly distri- 
buted. The rich were made to contribute to the 
revenue in respect of horses, licenses to kill game, 
gold and silver plate, hats, ribbons, and gauzes. 
Taxes on luxuries seem, at first sight, the least ex- 
ceptionable of all imposts ; yet they are hardly con- 
sistent with sound fiscal principles, and only to a 
very limited extent can they be relied on as a source 
of revenue. A tax laid on an article, the use of 
which may be limited, or altogether dispensed with, 
is really favourable to the rich man ; it enables 
him, to the extent to which it is imposed, to assess 
the amount of his contributions to the State, and 
therefore, to diminish the proportion of the public 
burdens which it was intended he should bear ; thus 
giving him an advantage over the general tax- 
payer, whose burdens are, for the most part, so 
exactly adjusted, that he cannot relieve himself from 
any considerable part of them. The reduction in the 
demand for articles of luxury, which are subjected to 
special taxation, the consequent diminution of trade, 
and of the demand for labour, are sufficient argu- 
ments for a very cautious and sparing application of 
imposts of this character. It was also proposed to 
derive a revenue from coals, candles, paper, bricks, 
and some other commodities. The tax on coals was 
subsequently abandoned ; and a compensation for its 
estimated produce was sought in an augmentation of 
the assessed taxes, in an increase of the postage on 
letters, and in a retrenchment of abuses in the privi- 
lege of franking, which at that time, and up to a 
recent period, appertained to the members of both 
Houses. These proposals display no financial skill ; 
they were merely of an occasional character, such as 
a clerk in the Treasury might have framed. The 
regulations as to franking were in accordance with 
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a Report on the Post Office made to the Treasury- 
in Shelburne’s administration, when Pitt was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.* A tax on houses and 
windows was also laid on, to indemnify the revenue 
for the losses which it had sustained by smuggling, 
which was carried on to a great extent, and almost 
in open defiance of the laws. Pitt did not venture 
to meet the evil in the only way by which it can 
be successfully encountered, namely, by a reduction 
of the customs duties. He contented himself with 
seizing a few smuggling boats at Deal, the prin- 
cipal emporium of the contraband trade, and in 
passing the Hovering Act, which prohibited small 
vessels laden with spirits, tea, or coffee, from ap- 
proaching within four leagues of the coast. The 
Commutation Act, framed principally in the interest 
of the East India Company, had the same object 
indirectly in view. 

A Bill to retrieve the immediate and pressing 
difficulties of the Company preceded the 
measure for the better government of 
India. Pitt, like his predecessor, took away sub- 
stantially the political power of the Company ; and 
his machinery, though not open to the same objec- 
tion as that which the late Government had con- 
structed, was not less clumsy and anomalous. The 
Government of India was still to be administered in 
the name of the Company ; but a new ministerial de- 
partment was to be erected, which should absolutely 
dictate the policy of the local Government, and 
control every act of the administration. The whole 
of the patronage, comprising all the appointments of 
the Civil and Military Service, with the exception of 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the higher function- 
aries, the nomination of whom was subjected to the 
veto of the Crown, was left in the hands of the 

* Bolton MSS. — Mr. Orde was Secretary to the Treasury under 
Lord Shelburne. 
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Directors. In every other particular, the chartered 
rights of the Company were respected. They were 
even allowed such a participation in the higher 
privileges of Government as was contained in the 
right to examine the despatches, which they were 
directed to transmit ; and the Board of Directors was 
to be the channel through which alone the Board of 
Control was to communicate its will to the Governor- 
General at Calcutta, the Commander of the Com- 
pany’s forces, and the Governors of the Presidencies. 
Some impracticable provisions for the administration 
of justice, and some vexatious enactments, for sub- 
jecting the property of persons coming from India to 
inquisitorial examinations, and for preventing persons 
returning to India, after a certain period of residence 
in this country, were subsequently abandoned, re- 
pealed, or never acted upon. The objections to the 
scheme were patent. The partition of power between 
the Crown and the Company, which was the main 
feature of the Bill, afforded the Opposition an 
abundant theme for censure. Nevertheless, the Bill 
passed the Commons by a great majority, only sixty 
members accompanying Fox into the lobby, while 
two hundred and seventy-one remained to support 
the Government. In the Lords, there were strong 
speeches against the measure, and a protest; but 
there was neither an amendment nor a division. 

The India Bill in fact, like most other measures 
involving great principles or interests, re- 
hab^prcpured suited in a compromise. On the one hand, 
there was a loud demand for legislation, 
which should remedy the crying scandals and abuses 
of the Company’s government. On the other hand, 
the Company were too strong to surrender at discre- 
tion. They knew they must make large concessions ; 
but they knew likewise, the importance belonging to 
a body which can command a score or so of votes in 
the House of Commons. Pitt and the cautious col- 
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league who sat beside him, destined to be the first 
minister for India, under the new Bill, knew also 
the value of the Indian votes in a division, even 
when a majority of two thirds of the House sup- 
ported the Government. Dundas, indeed, had pro- 
bably prepared the draft of the Bill. But, besides 
those considerations, which in our system of Parlia- 
mentary Government, influence the action of the 
Legislature more than the merits of the case, there 
was another aspect in which the question might be 
viewed. It would have been easy to frame a mea- 
sure, which should have commanded vulgar applause, 
as a work of statesmanship, at once grand and simple. 
The Government of Hindostan might have been ad- 
ministered by a Secretary of State in the name of 
the King, like the Government of Canada or Jamaica. 
But the dependencies of the British empire were, 
more or less, governed by local institutions and 
customs, administered by the native subjects of the 
Crown. In India there were no political a 
institutions, and the customs of the coun- mdcSt aXe in 
try were chiefly matters of religion. The 
people, incapable of governing themselves, must be 
governed by the European race, which occupied their 
soil. But, barbarous as they might be, in the estima- 
tion of Europeans, the natives of Hindostan were 
associated by the bonds of a civilisation older than 
the civilisation of Europe ; and the government of 
the stranger must be adapted to habits and manners, 
which for ages had undergone no material change. 
The servants of the Company had acquired a know- 
ledge of the people, which experience only can confer. 
The conduct of these agents, many of them persons 
of mean education, and exercising a power greater 
than that which is possessed by the minor princes of 
Europe, had often been violent and corrupt. It was 
easy to denounce Anglo-Indian rapacity and oppres- 
sion, and to adorn with accusing eloquence, the tales 
VOL. ill. i 
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which had been carried thirteen thousand miles from 
the land of perjury and chicane. Yet the govern- 
ment of the most arbitrary agent of the Company 
was probably a great improvement on that of the 
native ruler, whose licence he modified and restrained. 
It might have been practicable to break off at once 
all connection between the Imperial Government 
and the Company, and all connection between the 
Company and the Government of India ; but, con- 
sidering that all the information about India which 
this country possessed was derived through the Com- 
pany, and that all the relations which subsisted 
between England and her Asiatic dominions were 
united by the same great connecting link, it would 
have been surely the extreme of rashness to under- 
take duties of which we knew nothing, and, at the 
same time, to reject the only hand which could guide 
us in our blind enterprise. Considering, 
likewise, that the millions of different races 


Hindoos ac- 
customed to 
despotic power. 


and religions which were united under 


our sway, by an opinion of the firm and unswerving 
hand which grasped the sceptre, it would have been 
hardly prudent, suddenly, and for no reason which 
could have been rendered intelligible to the people 
of the East, to change their Government, to depose 
the authority to which they had been accustomed to 
bow, and to substitute some other authority which 
should have no greater apparent claims to their 
respect. There was a domestic difficulty also at- 
tending the entire assumption by the Crown of its 
undoubted rights over this rich dominion. The 
patronage of India would have seriously disturbed 
the well-adjusted balance of power in the English 
Constitution. It would have been hardly possible at 
tbat time to have devised any mode by which this 
vast patronage could have been so dispensed as to 
avoid any undue increase in the influence of the 
Crown, or the overwhelming ascendancy of the House 
of Commons. Some such measure as that which was 
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proposed by Pitt seems to have been dictated by a 
wise regard to expediency. The double government, 
however, was not designed for a permanent institu- 
tion. The reasons which justified an arrangement so 
novel and anomalous, were of an occasional and 
temporary character. When these reasons should 
cease to exist, there could no longer be any pretence 
for perpetuating a system which had nothing but 
expediency to recommend it. Yet India continued 
to be governed under the Act of 1786, long after the 
foundations of that Act had crumbled away ; and it 
was only yesterday that the sudden access of a 
terrible convulsion precipitated the change which 
would otherwise have been postponed for many a 
long year. 

The session was brought to a close on the 20th of 
August, and the new Ministry had every C io«ofthe 
reason to believe, as they did believe, that 8e “‘ 00, 
they were firmly established in power.* 

The Indian question was succeeded by another 
subject of still greater and more urgent 

J ~ ” Pitt's letter 

interest. This was the state of Ireland, totheiruh 
which had engaged the anxious attention 
of the late Cabinet, and which had already occupied 
almost all the intervals of leisure which their suc- 
cessors could snatch from the immediate pressure of 
parliamentary business. On the very day that Par- 
liament was prorogued, Pitt wrote a long letter to 
the Irish Minister on the various topics which entered 
into the consideration of Irish affairs. 

The state of Ireland, contemplated at a distance, 
seemed to be one of imminent peril, and Xhe Ir) , h 
the dismemberment of the empire in its Voluntetr *- 
most vital part, as a matter depending merely on 

* ‘ Our session has concluded make a better figure in the next.’ 
most triumphantly, and nothing — Pitt to Secretary Orde, 20th 
but very untoward events can August, 1/84 — Holton MSS. 
give Opposition a chance to 
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opportunity. But, on a closer examination, this 
danger appeared to be neither very near nor very 
probable. Irish grievances were, indeed, not easily 
intelligible to English politicians. The generous 
impulse which on the alarm of foreign invasion in 
1779, had raised an army of a hundred thousand 
men, fully equipped, and officered by the leading 
gentry of the land, had been directed towards the 
redress of domestic grievances, when the danger from 
the common enemy had passed away. The legislation 
of 1782, dictated as it was at the point of the 
bayonet, having asserted the independence of Ireland, 
and extorted from the imperial pride of this country 
a substantial recognition of that independence, the 
volunteers began to disperse ; in 1784 they were re- 
duced to some sixteen thousand, and in the follow- 
ing year they disappeared altogether. This noble 
body, which, for purity and loftiness of purpose, may 
be advantageously compared with any patriotic asso- 
ciation of ancient or modern times, seems to have 
exhausted for the time all that was wise, generous or 
true in the political character of their country. The 
decay of this patriotic corps dates indeed from the 
moment when political adventurers succeeded in 
turning them to account. It was not for the purpose 
of a brawling agitation, or to barter their country to 
a foreign power, that the bravest and noblest of the 
land, by a spontaneous impulse, sprang to arms. It 
was the defence of their country from foreign aggres- 
sion ; and her liberation from those fetters and 
badges of servitude which her imperious sister had 
imposed, that the volunteers of Ireland had resolved 
to effect. These great ends accomplished, their mis- 
sion had been fulfilled. They could not lend them- 
selves to minor details, or to questionable work. 

Ireland was much disturbed during the whole pe- 
riod of the coalesced administration. Parliamentary 
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Reform was adopted by the popular leaders, as a 
convenient vehicle for their revolutionary Previ i eiice of 
purposes. A more plausible topic could corruption ' 
hardly have been chosen ; for the state of the repre- 
sentation in Ireland was so bad, that it would have 
been difficult even for native eloquence to exaggerate 
its condition. Corruption and decay had, to a great 
extent, impaired the ancient Parliament of Great 
Britain ; but its noblest parts were still untouched ; 
and when the occasion arose, it could still be worthy 
of its illustrious name. But the Irish Assembly had 
nearly lost what little resemblance it ever possessed 
to a representative chamber. The House consisted 
of three hundred members. In 1784, when Pitt was 
preparing his great plan for creating a unity of in- 
terests between the two countries by an equitable 
adjustment of the tariff, and had, at the same time, 
in contemplation a measure of Parliamentary Reform, 
he directed the Irish Government to furnish him with 
particular information as to the actual constitution of 
the House of Commons, and the parties and interests 
by which it was influenced. In accordance with these 
instructions, elaborate tables and digests were pre- 
pared, shewing not only the exact state of the repre- 
sentation, but containing likewise an account of the 
political position, character, connections, and private 
objects of each individual member.* One hundred 


* As specimens of this curious 
record, I take a few entries at 
random from the papers drawn 
up by Secretary Orde : 

‘ H — H — , son-in-law to Lord 
A — , and brought into Parlia- 
ment by him. Studies the law ; 
wishes to be a Commissioner of 
Barracks, or in some similar 
place, would go into orders and 
take a living. 

‘ H — D — , brother to Lord 


C — . Applied for office; but, as no 
specific promise could be made, 
has lately voted in opposition. 
Easy to be had, if thought expe- 
dient. A silent, gloomy man. 

‘ L — M — refuses to accept 
£500 per annum ; states very 
high pretensions from his skill 
in House of Commons manage- 
ment ; expects £1,000 per an- 
num. N.B. Be careful of him. 

‘T — N — , has been in the 
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and sixteen nomination seats were divided among 
some five and twenty proprietors. Lord 
parliamentary Shannon returned no less than sixteen 
members; the great family of Ponsonby 
returned fourteen ; Lord Hillsborough had nine seats ; 
the Duke of Leinster seven ; the Castle itself appro- 
priated twelve. The whole reliable strength of Go- 
vernment in the House of Commons amounted to 
one hundred and eighty-six votes. These were dis- 
tributed into five classes : 1. Eighty-six proprietary 
seats, the owners of which had let them out in con- 
sideration of titles, offices, and pensions, in possession 
or expectancy. 2. The twelve seats belonging to the 
Government. 3. Forty-four seats occupied by place- 
men. 4. Thirty-two votes of gentlemen who had 
promises, or who had avowed their expectations of 
favours and qualifications. Lastly, there were twelve 
members not registered in the secretary’s book as 
demanding either peerages, places, or pensions, and, 
therefore, set down as supporting the Government on 
public grounds. Besides these, there was a party of 
twenty-nine, who, though willing to cultivate private 
intercourse with the Ministers, affected, and some- 
times asserted, an independent position in the House. 
The regular Opposition appears to have been limited 
to eighty-two. Of these, thirty were the nominees 
of Whig proprietors, and fifty-two represented the 
popular party.* 

Under the auspices of the Convention of Delegates 


army, and is now on half-pay; 
wishes a troop of dragoons on 
full-pay. States his pretensions 
to be fifteen years’ service in 
Parliament. N.B. Would prefer 
office to military promotion ; but 
already has, and has long had, a 
pension. Character, especially 
on the side of truth, not favour- 
able. 

‘R — P — , independent, but 


well disposed to Government. 
His four sisters have pensions; 
and his object is a living for his 
brother. 

‘T — P — , brother to Lord 
L — , and brought in by him, a 
captain in the navy ; wishes for 
some sinecure employment.’ — 
Bolton MSS. 

* Ibid. 
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sitting in Dublin, a measure of sweeping Reform 
was introduced in the House of Commons Flood', 
by Mr. Flood, a popular leader of great 
eloquence, but one of the most factious and unprin- 
cipled members of that factious and corrupt assembly. 
Envy of Grattan, who, as a benefactor of his country, 
had been raised to an eminence which no aspirant to 
the honours and emoluments of patriotism had yet 
approached, seems to have determined Flood to ex- 
treme popular courses. His arts had already suc- 
ceeded, to some extent, in depreciating the services 
and diminishing the influence of his great rival ; and 
he now aimed, by means of the popular question of 
Reform, to supplant him altogether. Flood’s motion, 
which directly affected the property and personal in- 
terests of three-fourths of the members, gave rise to 
a scene of violence and tumult unexampled even in 
that assembly, where an important debate usually 
resulted in an appeal to the pistol. The popular 
members took their seats attired in the uniform of 
the volunteers. Infuriated menaces were retorted 
on either side. The authority of the Chair, the rules 
of the House, the order of a deliberative assembly, 
were alike disregarded amidst the raging passions 
which prevailed. The Bill was, of course, rejected ; 
but, early in the following session, Flood renewed 
his attempt in a modified form, with a view to con- 
ciliate the favour of that part of the Opposition which 
had always professed to be favourable to Parliamen- 
tary Reform. And thus even Grattan was forced, 
though much against his will, to give a qualified 
support to the proposal. The consequence was, that 
the Bill was discussed with some degree of modera- 
tion ; and the minority, instead of being only fifty, 
as on the former occasionj amounted to eighty-five, 
which, as has been shewn, nearly represented the 
effective strength of the Opposition. 

The rejection of this Reform Bill was the signal 
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for an outbreak of popular fury. The mob forced their 
Ferociou. con- way into the House, and put most of the 
duct of the mob. mem t> ers to flight. A series of outrages 

followed ; and the savage populace gave a sample of 
the malice and ferocity of which the Celtic race are 
capable, when their blood is warmed. The odious 
practice of tarring and feathering they adopted from 
the Americans, whom they had been lately taught to 
imitate. The cruel and dastardly act of houghing 
was likewise resorted to, in revenge for the denial 
of the elective franchise ; but instead of inflicting it 
upon animals, the Irish populace perpetrated this 
inhuman torture on their fellow-creatures. Many 
poor soldiers, who gave no other offence than that of 
wearing the red coat, and other persons from mere 
wantonness, were maimed in this manner. Under 
pretence of carrying into effect the orders of the 
Convention, and of supporting its authority, private 
grudges were avenged ; creditors were deterred from 
enforcing their demands by threats of tarring and 
feathering, and, if the demand was considerable, with 
loss of their ears. The principal persons in authority 
were threatened with personal violence, if any attempt 
should be made to enforce the laws ; and so formi- 
dable were these menaces considered, that it was not 
thought prudent for the Lord Lieutenant to go abroad 
without a guard.* 

These disorders were, however, mainly confined to 
shop keepers capital ; and, from the excesses by 

implicated. which they were characterised, it need 
hardly be added, were confined also, in a 
great measure, to the ignorant and needy population. 
The Roman Catholics and the lower order of priests 
were largely implicated in these proceedings ; many 
of the Dublin shopkeeper's were active instigators of 
sedition ; and even some of the merchants and higher 
class of traders were well pleased that some pressure 

* Correspondence of the Irish Government . — Bolton MSS. 
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should be put upon the Government, with the view 
of extorting those commercial concessions which it 
was so much their interest to obtain. The dema- 
gogues who swayed this promiscuous multitude were 
men of desperate fortunes, none of them occupying 
any social position, and most of them Roman Catho- 
lics.* Tsvo or three briefless barristers and broken 
attorneys, a strolling player, a billiard marker, a jour- 
neyman saddler, and one or two small tradesmen, 
comprised the working staff of sedition in the city of 
Dublin. These men acted chiefly under the direction 
of James Napper Tandy, who fled from the gallows 
in the rebellion of 1798. He had narrowly escaped 
a similar fate before he took part in political affairs, 
having been tried for shooting a butcher. At that 
time he carried on the business of an ironmonger. 
By his superior energy and intelligence, Tandy soon 
obtained the ascendant among the popular leaders. 
There were only two individuals of station who openly 
countenanced the seditious proceedings in the capital. 
These were the Earl of Bristol (Bishop of Derry), 
and Sir Edward Newenham. The first appears to 
have been bordering on insanity, if not actually of 
unsound mind. As a peer of England and a prelate 
of the Irish Church, having a great stake in the 
welfare of both islands, it is difficult to conceive 
any rational motive which could have urged him to 
promote separation ; a measure which many Irishmen 
were deluded enough to advocate as beneficial to their 
own country, but which none was found so absurd as 
to deny must be fraught with danger and difficulty 
to the sister kingdom. 

An account of what took place at the table of the 
prelate-peer on a particular occasion, will 
convey a more lively idea of this singular diunerUble - 
patriot than any description could afford. In the 
month of August, 1784, two young officers of a regi- 

* iteport to the Irish Government . — Bolton MSS. 
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ment quartered at Coleraine, visited the Bishop’s 
palace in the vicinity, for the purpose of seeing the 
paintings and other objects of interest, for which the 
palace was famed. The gentlemen were received by 
the Bishop himself with the utmost politeness ; and, 
after showing them every attention, he induced them 
to honour him with their company at dinner. Among 
the guests, which consisted principally of military 
men, were the Bishop’s son, Colonel Hervey, who 
commanded the battalion in the district, three other 
field-officers, two of them in command of regiments, 
and the two subalterns from Coleraine. During 
dinner, nothing could exceed the good breeding and 
amenity of their dignified host; but no sooner was 
the cloth removed than the scene changed. The 
Bishop began by drinking the health of his son, who 
was present. ‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ this is Colonel 
Hervey of the Coleraine battalion ; he is your superior 
officer, and will shortly try the stuff you are made 
of ; I hope that ere long we shall meet in the field.’ 
One of the company, somewhat disconcerted at this 
unexpected intimation, said he hoped they should 
meet as friends. ‘ Never, sir,’ answered the bishop ; 
‘ I am happy to see you under this roof as gentlemen, 
but in a military sense I shall never look on you as 
friends.’ Upon this, one of the subalterns interposed 
a hope that his lordship, as a divine missionary, would 
appear in the field with his book of prayer to preach 
peace. ‘ Pax queretur hello ,’ was the reply. The 
Bishop went on to contend with eagerness, that the 
time was now arrived when Ireland should erect 
herself into an independent state. A gentleman 
present could not restrain himself from declaring 
that he gloried in the name of Englishman ; and the 
Earl of Bristol being an Englishman also, he was 
surprised at the difference in their sentiments. The 
Earl replied, that he was at one time an English- 
man ; but it was no longer his boast. He hoped 
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to see the union of England and Ireland dissolved; 
he was of opinion, that no country could be better 
prepared for a revolution than Ireland was at that 
time ; and he looked forward to the day when Ireland 
should be as independent of England as America was. 
The whole company was at this time in a flame with 
wine and indignation, * for,’ says one of the narrators 
of this scene, ‘ we were all drunk, he (the Bishop) 
likewise. I left the room unable to contain myself 
any longer, trembling with passion.’ Other guests 
followed the example of this gentleman ; and the 
party soon afterwards broke up.* Of the Bishop of 
Derry’s lay coadjutor. Sir Edward Newenham, little 
is known ; for the Baronet was as close and cautious 
as the Bishop was rash and undisguised. Newenham 
never committed himself by taking an active part ; 
but maintained an intimate correspondence with 
Napper Tandy. He was also supposed to be princi- 
pally in communication with the foreign agents, who 
had been sent or invited to* Ireland, for the purpose 
of watching or aiding the revolutionary movement. 
France, Spain, and America had, each of them, 
numerous spies and half accredited emissaries in the 
country ; and the agents, at the first, had gone such 
lengths, as to make it a question whether the British 
Government should not make a representation to the 
Court of Versailles.*)* 

The course of domestic treason was not, however, 
sufficiently prosperous for the foreign enemy to 
hazard any step, which he could not readily retrace. 
The revolutionary movements, in fact, had not spread 
far beyond the capital ; the efforts to establish sedi- 
tious associations in the country towns, being, for the 


* A memorandum of this 
conversation was furnished by 
Lieut. -Colon el Du ml ns, one of 
the officers present, to the Irish 
Government. Another account 
is that of the subaltern, con- 


tained in a letter to a friend, 
which found its way to the Castle. 
— Bolton MSS. 

t Correspondence between Mr. 
Pitt and Irish Government. — 
Ibid. 
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most part, kept down by the influence of the local 
gentry and clergy, of both denominations. The higher 
orders of the Roman Catholic clergy and laity were 
all but unanimous in discountenancing any attempt 
to obtain redress of their grievances, other than by 
legal and constitutional means. It was difficult, indeed, 
to see how the success of such a movement as that 
which was going on in the capital could better their 
condition. The popular leaders had never proposed 
the emancipation of their Catholic fellow-countrymen 
from civil disabilities as a part of their plan of poli- 
tical regeneration. On the contrary, Flood had denied 
the suffrage to the Catholics, in his wide measure 
of Parliamentary Reform. Sir Edward Newenham 
departed from his habitual reserve, so far as to declare 
his hostility to the pretensions of the Catholics to an 
equality of civil rights. Even Napper Tandy de- 
spaired of effecting such a union of the Irish people 
as would enable them to achieve their independence, 
unless the Catholics could be induced to forego their 
claim to a participation in the elective franchise.* 
The Catholic body plainly saw that they had nothing 
to hope and everything to fear, from a Parliament 
elected under a suffrage which was to include every- 
body but themselves. f Nor was there anything 
inviting in the prospect of the erection of Ireland 
into a Protestant republic, or even of her annexation, 

* Intercepted Correspondence. it been adopted, might have 
— Bolton MSS. proved fatal to Ireland ; fatal, 

t One of the Catholic news- because it tended to disunite, and 
papers of the day alludes to the must have effectually alienated 
rejection of Flood's second Re- the affection of the Catholics.’ — 
form Bill in these terms: — ‘Never Herald, September 14th, 1784. 
•was the interposition of heaven Immediately after the rejection 
more visible than in the rejection of Flood's Bill, the Roman Ca- 
of the plans of Reform adjusted tholic Archbishop of Cashel, and 
at the National Convention ; and his suffragans of the Province of 
one would be almost tempted to Munster, thought proper to re- 
think that a certain assembly cord their sentiments in a reso- 
aeted from motives of virtue lution expressive of loyalty and 
when they rejected it, which, had confidence in the Government. 
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if such an event was possible, to the dominion of the 
Most Christian King. 

Such was the state of Ireland, when the new 
Administration found themselves esta- critical .t»t« 
blished in power. The critical condition of I,cland - 
of that vital part of the British empire had lately 
engaged the serious consideration of their predeces- 
sors in office. Mr. Fox, in his correspondence with 
Lord Northington, down to the day of his resignation, 
had expressed a decided opinion, as to the policy 
which ought to be pursued. He thought that con- 
cession and conciliation had gone far enough ; accord- 
ing to his phrase, the account between England and 
Ireland was closed in 1782. He regarded the 
continued existence of the volunteers, as incompa- 
tible with all regular government, and he urged upon 
the Irish Government, the expediency of refusing 
all demands, which were supported by that body, 
and a resolute determination not to be swayed, in 
any way, by their movements. His opinion was, that 
the Irish were a nation of jobbers, and that, next to 
a job for himself, the Irish patriot looked to a job 
for his country.* 

Mr. Pitt’s views were widely different ; and, what- 
ever may be thought of their practical p Ut ., pUu 
tendency, they were certainly of a more of policy ' 
enlarged character than those of the Whig statesman. 
Pitt was of opinion, that Ireland had still grievances 
to complain of, and that, until these were redressed, 
it was hopeless to expect tranquillity, or good 
government in that country. His plan of policy 
comprehended Parliamentary Eeform, and the ad- 
justment of the commercial relations of the two 
countries on an equitable footing. Although aware 
of the complicated difficulties which beset any 
attempt at reform in the representation — difficulties 
far greater than any which have prevented the settle- 

* Correspondence, voL ii. p. 170. 
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ment of the question in this country — Mr. Pitt still 
stroagly urged upon the Irish G-ovemmeut the 
propriety and expediency of devising some means by 
which the scandals and iniquities of the House of 
Commons should be redressed.* The idea of a com- 
plete union between- the two kingdoms, which he 
carried into effect sixteen years afterwards, in the 
only manner in which such a scheme was practicable, 
was, at this time, present to his mind ; f and he in- 
dulged the hope, that it might be worked out through 
the agency of a Reformed Parliament, and a free 
trade. The first was soon given up as impracticable. 
The ingenuity of man could not contrive a scheme 
by which a proud, slothful and needy aristocracy 
should be induced to part with the means of obtain- 
ing peerages, places, and pensions for themselves, or 
their dependents ; by which the popular party should 
be persuaded to abandon revolutionary projects for 
moderate reform ; by which Protestants should be 
satisfied to share political privileges with Catholics ; 
or by which Catholics should consent to Protestant 
ascendancy. It was on his commercial policy, there- 
fore, that Pitt was forced to rely, for establishing the 
relations of the twin islands on a friendly footing. 
He was of opinion, that the internal poverty and 
distress were the cause of all the discontent that pre- 


* ‘ Let me beseech yon to re- 
collect, that both your character 
and mine for consistency are at 
stake, unless there are unan- 
swerable proofs that the case of 
Ireland and England is different, 
and to recollect also, that, how- 
ever it is our duty to oppose the 
most determined spirit and firm- 
ness to unfounded clamour or 
factious pretensions, it is a duty 
equally indispensable to take 
care not to struggle but in a 
right cause.’ — Mr. Pitt to the 
Duke of .Rutland, 7th October, 


1784 . — Bolton MSS. 

f He wished to make England 
and Ireland one country in effect, 
though, for local concerns, under 
distinct legislatures. * One, in 
the communication of advan- 
tages, and of course in the parti- 
cipation of burdens. If their 
unity is broken or rendered ab- 
solutely precarious in either of 
these points, the system is defec- 
tive, and there is an end of the 
whole.’ — Mr. Pitt to the Duke of 
Rutland, 5th Januarv, 1785.— 
Ibid. 
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vailed ;* aud he hastened to the conclusion, that com- 
mercial freedom would prove the remedy for these 
evils. But commerce was, in fact, emancipated by the 
Acts of 1780, which threw open the whole foreign and 
colonial trade to the Irish ports; yet the poverty and 
distress of 1783 had been greater than the property 
aud distress of 1780. The fact was, that the Acts 
of 1780 were almost a dead letter; they had been 
demanded at the point of the bayonet, but, when 
obtained, they were left to work out the prosperity of 
trade by their own inherent virtue. There was little 
or no capital or enterprise in the country ; no means 
had been provided for conducting commercial under- 
takings on a scale adequate to the facilities which 
had been opened to them. There was no system of 
creditf established, no foreign correspondence ; there 
were no mercantile arrangements of any kind. 

Pitt’s plan was, on the face of it, simple, just, and 
reasonable. Ireland, by several acts of Re „ QntHen „, 
the Imperial Parliament, but, chiefly by 
the legislation of 1780, was free to trade with 
Europe and the British colonies in the West Indies. 
The proposal was, that the American and African 
trade should be, in like manner, opened to her, and 
that colonial produce, which could already be conveyed 
in Irish bottoms to British ports, might be re-shipped 
from Ireland to any part of Great Britain. By way 
of equivalent for these concessions, the surplus of the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown in Ireland, was to 
be appropriated to the common defence of the realm. 
And, as the hereditary revenue was derived, princi- 
pally, from imposts on commodities, the contribution 


* Letter to Secretary Orde, 19th 
September, 1784 . — Bolton MSS. 

f One significant fact is men- 
tioned by the Irish Chancellor of 
the Exchequer: ‘The Bank of 
Ireland, which was to do the 
business of the whole kingdom, 


have never subscribed any capital, 
and began with £60,000 only, 
which they borrowed at the same 
interest they are themselves al- 
lowed to take.’ — Mr. Foster to 
Secretary Orde, 30th October, 
1784. — Ibid. 
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demanded from the sister kingdom, would, according 
to this arrangement, be adjusted in proportion to the 
benefits which she obtained from the removal of 
restrictions upon her trade and commerce. Resolu- 
tions, embodying these provisions, were proposed to 
the Irish House of Commons, in February. They 
were, on the whole, well received, and, though Mr. 
Brownlow, a leading member of the popular party, 
denounced them as an insidious attack on the inde- 
pendence of the Irish Parliament, they were com- 
mended by Grattan, as just and beneficial to the 
country; and were unanimously adopted by both 
Houses. In a few days, Pitt laid them on the table 
of the English House, and explained their purport 
in a speech which expounded the enlarged principles 
of a sound commercial policy. Such views, however, 
were far in advance of the bigoted and selfish notions 
which then generally prevailed, and especially 
among merchants and manufactures. The Oppo- 
sition quickly perceived the opportunity afforded 
them, by this bold innovation on established maxims, 
and they hoped, by an appeal to popular ignorance 
and sordid prejudice, to ruin the growing reputation 
of the youthful statesman. They demanded time, 
which Pitt, with generous confidence in the force of 
truth and reason,* readily granted. A distant day 
was named. In the interval, petitions came pouring 
in from Lancashire, and the great seats of commerce 
and manufactures. A committee of merchants sat 
in London. A cry was raised, that the great Charter 
of Commerce, the Navigation Act, was endangered ; 
the British markets would be undersold, and the En- 
glish operatives would be thrown out of employment. 


* * The more the subject is 
discussed, the more our cause 

will be benefited There 

are melancholy prophets here 
(as is always the case), who are 


not without their fears ; but I 
do not myself entertain a doubt 
of complete success.’ — Pitt to - 
the Lord Lieutenant, 4th April. 
—Bolton MSS. 
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by the competition of cheap Irish labour. Witnesses 
were examined, and counsel were heard at the bar 
of the House, in support of their propositions. In 
this manner, several weeks were wasted. Pitt sought, 
by a modification of his scheme, to remove these 
objections. The eleven resolutions, which had been 
accepted by the Irish Parliament, received material 
alterations and additions; and ultimately, twenty 
resolutions were submitted to the consideration of 
the British House of Commons, on the 12th of May. 
The second and most important of the original reso- 
lutions, by which Ireland was to be admitted to a 
participation, on equal terms with Great Britain, 
in the commerce of the world, was now qualified, by 
excepting the trade with India ; a restriction which 
would deprive Ireland of at least half the benefit she 
might derive from the proposed treaty, when the 
monopoly of the Company should be determined. 
There were several amendments of a minor character; 
but one of the interpolated resolutions, the fourth 
in the amended draft, introduced a new term into 
the compact ; it provided, that the laws for regulat- 
ing trade and navigation should be the same in both 
kingdoms ; and that such laws and regulations should, 
be framed by the Parliament of Great Britain, and 
be ratified by the Parliament of Ireland. 

These concessions were of little avail in abating 
the opposition to the measure. The com- 
mercial interest was not to be propitiated «K«duTg° 
by any modification of a scheme which 
was to lay them open to competition. The provision 
for giving legislative supremacy to Great Britain in 
matters of trade and commerce, the merchants and 
manufacturers regarded merely as a circuitous at- 
tempt to evade what they justly pointed out as 
the real remedy — a union with Ireland under one 
legislature. The leading opponents of the measure 
in the House of Commons were more vehement 

VOL. III. K. 
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against the resolutions in their amended form than 
in their original state. Fox and North, in opposing 
any further concession to the Irish people, acted con- 
sistently with the policy they had pursued in office. 
Ignorant of the laws of political economy,* Fox re- 
garded the commercial question between England 
and Ireland as a question of bargain or extortion, in 
which the one sought to obtain from the other some- 
thing which could not be conceded without a propor- 
tionate loss. In this spirit, he denounced the scheme 
as ‘ a tame surrender of the commerce and manufac- 
tures of our country,’ and exerted the utmost power 
of eloquence to give effect to the vulgar and selfish 
prejudice with which the measure was assailed. Lord 
North, indeed, roundly asserted, that Ireland had no 
right to a share in the British markets, which ought 
to belong exclusively to the British manufacturer ; 
and that until both countries were united under one 
Parliament, it was neither just nor equitable that the 
one should be enriched at the expense of the other. 
He went still further, and denied that Ireland had 
ever demanded the concessions which this country 
was about to yield ; they were erroneously called 
Irish propositions, being the spontaneous offering of 
England. In the last stage of the Bill the Opposi- 
tion took new ground. Having in vain endeavoured 
to obstruct its progress through their own Parlia- 
ment, they sought to defeat the measure on Irish 
ground, by inflaming the too susceptible jealousy of 
the sister kingdom. Sheridan took the lead in this 
unfair and factious warfare. He said the Irish Par- 
liament would not dare to pass these resolutions; 
and, should they hesitate, he appealed to the people 
to assert their independence. Fox followed in a like 
incendiary strain ; and Burke, who had not the ex- 
cuse of ignorance on such matters, which might be 

* He admitted that he had Economy was above his eom- 
never read Adam Smith, and prehension. — Botxkb’s Eeminis- 
that .the science of Political ceiitui. 
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urged on behalf of Fox and Sheridan, belied, for the 
sake of party, those principles which he had so nobly 
vindicated in 1780 at the cost of his seat. He did 
not, indeed, venture openly to attack the policy of 
free-trade ; but, after endeavouring to disparage the 
scheme in the strain of coarse and clumsy ridicule, 
which he so often affected in debate, he took the 
course which, of all others, was calculated to excite 
a fatal prejudice against it in the sister country. He 
drew an invidious comparison between the two king- 
doms, describing England as the great ruling power 
which must ever sway the sceptre, and Ireland as 
necessarily occupying a subordinate and subservient 
position : an inevitable truth indeed, and the force 
of which was most acutely felt by the keen-witted 
islanders themselves, when they most passionately 
asserted their freedom and independence. These 
sensitive people were now told by British statesmen 
of the highest authority, that the project of the 
British Government was a badge of their inferiority ; 
that it annihilated their new-born liberties, and made 
them tributaries to the superior power. 

These acts of a desperate and unscrupulous faction 
had the desired effect. Long before the 
Bill had left the English Parliament, omi- St ° rmy deb>tc ' 
nous murmurs from the other side of the Channel 
indicated the reception which it would find in the 
country for whose benefit it was designed. The Bill 
embodying the resolutions did not arrive in Ireland 
before the end of July ; and on the 2nd of August 
it was introduced in the Irish House of Commons. 
Mr. Orde proposed an adjournment of ten days, in 
order that the Bill might be promulgated through 
the country before it was discussed ; but the leaders 
of the popular party insisted that the Bill ought to 
be immediately rejected ; and Flood gave notice of a 
motion declaratory of the independence of the Irish 
Parliament. On the motion for the first reading, 

K 2 
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the Bill was assailed with the whole force of Irish 
eloquence. Grattan, Flood, and Curran vied with 
each other in raising a storm of patriotic oratory, 
such as had hardly ever been heard even in the Irish 
Parliament. In vain did the English Secretary, in a 
clear and comprehensive speech, explain the provi- 
sions and bearings of the measure. It was not often 
that the voice of reason and moderation was heard in 
that chamber ; and on this occasion it was drowned 
in the tumult and excitement which prevailed. 
No independent member of an assembly, in which 
almost every man was a speaker, ventured to rise in 
support of Mr. Orde. The Attorney General, Fitz- 
Gibbon, a man remarkable for his courage and con- 
tempt of popular professions, came to the rescue of 
his colleague, and addressed himself to the congenial 
task of exposing the exaggerations and absurdities of 
the patriots. The Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
another minister faintly attempted to sustain the 
debate. On the division, the Government prevailed 
only by the narrow majority of nineteen. This was 
equivalent to a defeat ; and thp Minister announced 
that the Bill would not be pressed further during 
the present session. Public rejoicings took place, 
Dublin was illuminated ; and throughout the island 
the event was celebrated as a deliverance from a 
great calamity. 

Such was the termination of Pitt’s first attempt 
Propriety or to deal with an Irish question; a branch 
Pitt 1 * tchemc. 0 f domestic policy which has perplexed 
and baffled every leading English statesman from 
that time to the present. The commercial proposi- 
tions had been elaborated with the greatest pains. 
Pitt had been in communication with the principal 
members of the Irish Government, both personally 
and by correspondence, for several months. The 
English Board of Trade, under his direction, had 
investigated the subject in all its bearings ; and 
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every information which could elucidate the subject, 
and lead to sound conclusions, had been exhausted. 
That the measure would have to encounter prejudice 
and misconstruction on either side of the Channel, 
the Minister was fully aware; but he was as fully 
persuaded, that the more it was discussed, the more 
it would recommend itself to the approbation both 
of those classes in this country against whose in- 
terests it seemed to militate, and of the Irish people, 
for whose welfare it was more especially designed. 
This faith he retained unshaken up to the last hour ; 
and, so far as England was concerned, his confidence 
was justified. Before the Bill had reached its final 
stage in the British Parliament, public opinion had 
come round, groundless alarm was dissipated, and 
the Bill was passed with a general acquiescence,* if 
not with a heart}” assent. But in the sister island 
little reliance could be placed on that sober sense 
and candour, for the action of which in this country 
a public man, however adverse his fortune for the 
time may be, seldom waits in vain. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the course which Pitt pursued 
was calculated to alarm the sensitive jealousy of the 
Irish nation. If he had thought fit, in the first in- 
stance, to submit his policy in the shape of definite 
propositions for the approval of the Irish Legislature, 
it became the more incumbent on him to take the 
sense of the Irish Legislature upon those propositions 


* ‘ This business grows to bo 
relished more and more in this 
country, as the different facts of 
it come to be understood ; it 
meets with general approbation, 
and unless Opposition meets with 
encouragement from what may 
pass in Ireland, all their hopes 
are at an end. I do assure you, 
that I do not represent the state of 
things in too favourable a light. 
.... Many persons startle at 


some things that are entirely 
new, and do not at first see the 
necessity of them ; but great 
numbers have changed their opi- 
nions here, and have of late 
warmly supported what they 
were first alarmed at.' — Jenkin- 
son to Secretary Orde, 1st Au- 
gust, 1785 . — Bolton MSS. There 
was no better judge on such a 
point than Jenkinson. 
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after they had been modified to meet the objections 
of the more powerful country. But this course was 
not taken ; and the Parliament of Ireland had a 
right to complain, as they did complain, that they 
were asked to adopt a measure founded on terms 
materially varying from those to which their assent 
had been asked and given. The only answer which 
could have been made to such a complaint was, that 
the propositions had not been altered in a sense ad- 
verse to the interests of Ireland. The fact, however, 
was unfortunately otherwise. The second of the 
original propositions, which admitted Ireland on an 
equality with Great Britain to the commerce of the 
world, came back with one exception, which seemed 
intended to exclude her from any share in the most 
lucrative branch of that commerce. But there was 
one of the English clauses, which of itself was suffi- 
cient to decide the fate of the measure in Ireland. 
It was impossible to deny, that the fourth resolution, 
which denied to the Parliament of Ireland the initia- 
tive of any laws and regulations affecting commerce, 
did materially compromise its independence, and 
would have justified it, on the precedents and prac- 
tice of the British House of Commons, in the indig- 
nant rejection of a Bill which contained such an 
offensive provision. 

The moral of this transaction was that the existence 
of independent Legislatures in England and Ireland 
was incompatible with the union of the two countries, 
and to prepare the way for the great measure of 
union which was accomplished a few years later. 

In this session, Pitt redeemed his promise to 
want of interest bring forward a measure of Parliamentary 
in Reform. Reform. But the moment at which this 
subject was revived, and the new form in which it 
was introduced, seemed to imply, that the Minister 
was more intent on getting rid of a troublesome 
pledge, to which he had committed himself under 
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other circumstances, than desirous of bringing the 
question to a happy conclusion. The demand for 
Reform, which had been excited by the pressure 
of the American War, and the miserable Govern- 
ment of Lord North, had subsided with the return 
of more prosperous times, and a confidence in the 
administration of public affairs, which had not been 
felt since the commencement of the reign. The plan 
itself was the weakest and the least practicable of 
any which had been proposed. Yet it is certain, 
that Pitt felt a sincere interest in the subject, that 
he believed it to be one of prime importance, and 
that his measure was framed with the view of re- 
moving the practical difficulties which stood in the 
way of substantial reform.* His idea was simple 
and sound ; but the machinery by which he proposed 
to carry it into effect was so futile and absurd, as to 
cast a doubt upon the good faith of its able author. 
The principle was the one which Chatham had 
always maintained, namely, the increase of the county 
representation by the extinction of the small and 
decayed boroughs. Seventy-two additional members 
were thus to be given to the counties, and the con- 
stituency was to be enlarged by the enfranchisement 
of copyholders. A fund was to be raised to indem- 
nify the patrons of the boroughs which were to be 
deprived of representatives ; but, as the transaction 
was to be placed on the footing of a bargain between 
the borough-monger and the State, it rested entirely 
with the former, whether the plan should be carried 
into effect, or remain a dead letter. To meet this 
objection, it was intended that the unused fund 
should accumulate at compound interest, so as to 
reach a point which would tempt the cupidity of the 


* Mr. Pitt pressed his plan 
with enthusiasm, not only in the 
House of Commons, but in pri- 
vate, with such friends as he 


thought he could influence. — 
Diaries and Correspondence of 
the Right Honourable George Rose 
vol. iv. p. 35. 
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man least disposed to part with his borough. A 
more childish or ridiculous scheme it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive. If this kind of basiard ownership 
in boroughs was to be recognised as legitimate pro- 
perty, it should only have been for the purpose of 
presently attaining a great public object ; the borough 
might have been disfranchised forthwith, and com- 
pensation awarded on the well-established principle, 
by which private property is arbitrarily taken under 
the authority of Parliament for public purposes ; but 
to lay out a plan for the constitution of the House 
of Commons, and to leave the adoption of that plan, 
either wholly or in part, either to-day or to-morrow, 
dependent on the will of a few individuals, was not 
only trifling with a great question, but setting the 
authority of Parliament at nought. The Bill under- 
went a full debate, and was rejected by a majority of 
seventy-four. Pitt made no further attempt during 
his long administration to stir this question. 

The only measure of importance which Pitt was 
enabled to carry during this session, was 
)^n*°£ubUo a Bill for the regulation of public offices, 
for retrenching wasteful extravagance and 
peculation in the several departments, and for pro- 
viding an efficient audit of the public accounts. A 
Commission had been appointed, when Lord North 
was Minister, for the investigation of these matters ; 
and the result had been a voluminous report, upon 
which the Bill brought in by the Government was, 
in fact, founded. The subject had engaged the 
special attention of Pitt, when he held the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, under Lord Shelburne, 
and he had drawn the attention of Parliament to the 
subject after he had quitted office. He showed 
that the nation had lost immense sums, by leaving 
balances for a succession of years in the hands of 
clerks and accountants ; that many public servants, 
though amply paid by salaries, were deriving large 
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emoluments from fees and perquisites ; and that, in 
some cases, they received a percentage upon amounts 
which it was their duty to control and check. The 
habitual abuse of privileges by public officers fre- 
quently amounted to malversation. Secretaries and* 
clerks had been known to furnish their houses and 
maintain their domestic establishments at the public 
expense. Under the head of stationery, the most 
impudent frauds had been perpetrated; and Pitt 
instanced a charge in a single year of more than 
three hundred pounds to Lord North, the Prime 
Minister, for pack-thread. The mention of these 
cases by a man who had held high office was quite 
sufficient to prove the necessity for some stringent 
measure ; but the Coalition Ministry treated the 
matter as merely one of administrative detail, and 
though they could not prevent Pitt’s Bill from pass- 
ing the Commons, they took care that it should be 
defeated in the Upper House. This ill-judged op- 
position to a measure so plainly reasonable, was re- 
garded out of doors as an attempt to screen scandalous 
abuses, and contributed not a little to the unpopu- 
larity of the Coalition. 

The measure which the former Administration 
had with difficulty defeated, being now i> it f. meMU re • 

brought forward with the authority of a c “ rried - 
more powerful Administration, was passed without a 
division in either House. Sheridan and Burke dis- 
tinguished themselves among the Opposition, by the 
perverse violence with which they still resisted this 
most just and necessary Reform. The plan was to 
be carried into effect by separate Acts ; one for the 
regulation and audit of the accounts in the Navy 
and Ordnance Departments ; and the other for a 
commission of inquiry into the fees, emoluments and 
perquisites, received by public officers. When the 
latter Bill was in its final stage, Sheridan, in a style 
of ribaldry, to which he often descended, affected to 
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sneer at Pitt, as a hunter of small vermin. Burke 
rose and demanded, in solemn tones, that Magna 
Charta should be read by the clerk at the table. 
The House, accustomed to the eccentric flights of 
•the great orator, had come to regard them with 
indifference ; but this portentous opening caused a 
laugh. Burke, whose irritable temper gave way at 
the slightest provocation, broke into a fury, railed 
at the House, as caring no more for the great Charter 
than for Chevy Chase, and vociferated, that the 
Bill — the object of which was to prevent small frauds 
and peculations in the public services — was a gross 
violation of the Charter, and of the common law of 
the land. Fox, probably from good nature, said a 
few words in support of his friend’s extravagance; 
but Pitt treated the Opposition with a silent con- 
tempt, which was often more galling than his keenest 
sarcasm. The Bill was read a third time, and passed 
without further observation. 

Notwithstanding his signal failure in the two great 
measures of Free Trade and Parliamen- 
iS'Ibi tary Reform, on which he had entered 
with the most assured confidence of suc- 
cess, public confidence in the young Minister con- 
• tinued without abatement ; and when, in the third 

year of his administration, he undertook a great 
experiment in finance, the country was disposed to 
echo the boast of his admirers, that he was about to 
exhibit a new proof of the commanding genius which 
qualified him, above every other statesman, to direct 
the fortunes of the Commonwealth. In the last ten 
years, the public debt had been nearly doubled, and 
in 1786, it amounted in round numbers, to two 
hundred and fifty millions. Some effort towards 
the reduction, if not the ultimate liquidation of this 
prodigious charge, was justly expected ; and when it 
was known that Pitt had undertaken this arduous 
duty, public expectation was raised to the height. 
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There never was a time more favourable to an 
important fiscal operation. It has com- The time r«- 
monly happened, that the resources of a «X?«o e n f o r f the 
financier have been tried by the actual the Debt- 
pressure of public burdens ; but it was the singular 
fortune of Pitt, that he had to deal with a revenue 
oppressed, indeed, with debt, but with a debt, which, 
enormous and rapid as bad been its accumulation, 
had not increased in proportion with the wealth and 
prosperity of the country. At the end of the second 
financial year of his administration, Pitt was enabled 
to announce that the public income exceeded the 
expenditure by one million, or about eight per cent. 
This surplus he proposed to appropriate towards the 
reduction of capital charge. It is now well under- 
stood that the only mode of making a surplus 
available to the reduction of funded debt, is by the 
extinction of an equivalent amount of stock. But 
instead of adopting this simple plan, Pitt was led 
astray by one of the most specious and shallow 
delusions that ever took possession of the human 
mind. He was persuaded that this million might 
be made the deposit of a Sinking Fund, which, in 
an ascertained number of years, by the operation of 
the law of compound interest, would infallibly absorb 
the whole debt of two hundred and fifty millions. 
There was no novelty in this idea. It had been 
started so early as 1716, and adopted by Sir Robert 
Walpole. It is not very likely, however, that the 
great sense and sagacity of that minister were ever 
beguiled by the extravagant doctrine which imposed 
on the youthful credulity of Pitt. Walpole would 
be willing enough to encourage any idea which would 
give him the command of a resource, that might be 
available in case of need. And accordingly, on the 
first occasion when he wanted money, he resorted to 
the Sinking Fund ; and in a very few years, he 
mortgaged or anticipated the whole of its produce. 
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Half a century had elapsed since the extinction of 
the Sinking Fund, under the hands of Walpole ; but 
though several millions of debt had been paid off in 
various ways during this interval, no attempt had 
been made to reconstruct this marvellous engine of 
finance. The magnitude which the debt had at- 
tained in consequence of the American War, had 
alarmed the nation; and men were disposed to con- 
sider with favour any project for getting rid of a 
burden which seemed beyond ordinary means of 
removal. At this juncture, an enthusiast, named 
Price, reproduced the scheme of a Sinking Fund, 
and undertook to demonstrate that, by the spon- 
taneous action of this system, the debt of the nation 
would be wholly extinguished. The doctrine of a 
Sinking Fund, as it was laid down by Price, and 
implicitly adopted by Pitt, has been long since 
exploded ; and a few words will suffice to show the 
utter fallacy of the principle upon which it was 
based. 

Inventors of plans for the payment of the National 
puna for pay- Debt have long been classed among in- 
i«g off the Debt. corr jgible visionaries or impudent im- 
postors ; but of all the plans that have ever been 
proposed, there was none more absurd than that 
which was deliberately adopted by the Govern- 
ment in 1786, with the general acquiescence of 
men of business ; and which, for twenty years, re- 
gulated the fiscal system of this country. That the 
annual appropriation of a certain sum, suffered to 
accumulate at compound interest, will, in a given 
number of years, reach a given amount, is a mere 
matter of calculation, about which there can be no 
dispute. The only question is, whether this is the 
best mode of liquidating debt. By applying the 
amount annually contributed to the Sinking Fund, 
to the extinction of stock, the country is relieved 
from taxation to the extent of the interest of the 
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stock so extinguished ; but if the stock redeemed 
instead of being extinguished is capitalised, it fol- 
lows, that the interest must still be paid ; and, there- 
fore, the amount of this interest, which, according to 
the ordinary process of liquidating debts, would be 
remitted, is just so much added to the principal sum 
annually contributed to the Fund. The only result 
is, that a heavier burden is borne for the purpose of 
abridging the period, within which the whole debt is 
to be discharged. The extent to which this plan 
could be carried, is obviously limited only by the 
endurance of the tax-payer. 

It- is not to be supposed, that the project alto- 
gether escaped criticism. Its fallacy was, indeed, 
fully exposed by unknown authors,* at the very time 
when the project was at the height of popularity; 
but these remonstrances appear to have attracted no 
attention, and accordingly, in the session of 1786, an 
Act of Parliament was passed, providing for the pay- 
ment of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
quarterly, to a Board of Commissioners, who should 
invest these sums in the purchase of stock, either at 
or below par, the dividend of the stock so purchased, 
being placed to the credit of the Commissioners, and 
to go on accumulating until the Fund should amount 
to four millions. 

This notable scheme for paying off the National 
Debt, by means of a fund which was supposed to 
possess the faculty of multiplying itself, but which 
was really worth no more than the proceeds of taxa- 
tion contributed to it, received the sanction of Par- 
liament, without any dissent from an Opposition, 
eager to seize any pretence for discrediting the mea- 
sures of Administration, and not scrupulous in the 

• 

* In two pamphlets, The Chal- tions on the Annual Million Bill, 

levge; or, 'Patriotism put to the — Lord Overstock’s Collection 
Test, in a Letter to Dr. Price, by of Tracts on National Debt. 

Jos. Wimpky ; and Consider a- 
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means which they employed. The most that can he 
said for the plan is, that in times when the expendi- 
ture of the country was not in excess of ordinary 
revenue, it afforded some security for the application 
of a certain amount of income to the reduction of 
debt, and was only less advantageous than the ordi- 
nary mode of payment by the cost of management. 
But the author of the plan maintained that it was 
absolutely essential to its success, that the regular 
supply of the fund should not be dependent on 
surplus revenue; and that when extraordinary ser- 
vices required the aid of loans, the contribution to 
the fund should not be intermitted ; in other words, 
that money should be borrowed to pay debt: and 
this was actually done when the surplus revenue 
was exhausted by the exigencies of the revolutionary 
war. Price’s system was virtually abandoned in 
1807; but the delusion was not dissipated until the 
publication of Dr. Hamilton’s work on the National 
Debt in 1813 ; and Parliament did not formally re- 
cant its error until 1829, when it was enacted that 
the sum to be applied to the reduction of the National 
Debt should be the actual annual surplus revenue 
over the expenditure.* 

In this session, a proposition was made, on the 
part of the Government, to provide for the perma- 
nent defence of the two great naval arsenals, Ports- 


* 10 Geo. IV. c. 27. Even the 
term ‘ surplus revenue ’ conveys 
a fallacious idea. An individual, 
who must live within his income, 
may be said to have a surplus 
when his expenditure is less than 
his receipts. But the State, which 
adapts its means to its wants, 
and not its wants to its means, 
has no income but what it de- 
rives from taxation, assessed as 
nearly as possible to meet the 
actual exigencies of the public 


service. Any surplus, therefore, 
which may exist, is merely the 
productiveness of taxation in 
excess of the estimate of the 
Finance Minister, and should, 
properly, be carried to the credit 
of the service of the ensuing 
year. Debt should form a regu- 
lar head of charge so long as the 
supplies are provided within the 
year, and not be left dependent 
on a casual surplus. 
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mouth and Plymouth. This design had originated 
with the Duke of Richmond, who was at the head of 
the Ordnance Department ; and had been keenly 
discussed already, both in the House of Commons 
and by the public press. The project had been re- 
ferred to a Commission of military and naval officers, 
whose report was, upon the whole, unfavourable. 
Assuming that the Channel was left open to the 
enemy by the absence or discomfiture of the British 
fleet, it might be necessary to provide for the pro- 
tection of the great arsenals ; and the Commissioners 
recommended a chain of detached forts, as the best 
mode of fortification that could be adopted; but 
they intimated their opinion, that an invasion under 
such circumstances was such a bare possibility, as 
hardly to justify an undertaking of such magnitude. 
The House of Commons inclined to the same opinion. 
Pitt himself did not give a very earnest support to 
the project of his colleague, and Parliament refused 
to sanction it. The division on Pitt’s resolution was 
equal, and the casting vote of the Speaker was de- 
clared in the negative. 

For some years past, when the affairs of India 
were the subject of discussion in the Com- 
mons, Burke seldom omitted the oppor- reception in 
tunity of holding up the Governor-General J " g ' 
as the scourge and oppressor of that country. In 
the previous year, Hastings had resigned the Govern- 
ment on the expiration of his term of office, and 
returned to England. His reception by the Court of 
Directors had been marked by a due sense of the 
great services he had rendered to the Company. He 
was- honoured by royal favour, and the Queen con- 
descended to accept presents from his wife. It was 
fully expected that the late vicegerent of India would 
be summoned to take his place in the peerage of 
England, and that still further honours and dignities 
awaited the great proconsul. But, instead of re- 
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ceiving honours and rewards, Hastings soon found, 
that he had to defend his fortune and his freedom, if 
not his life, against the most powerful combination of 
foes that ever sought the ruin of a public man. 

For some time before the storm broke, its approach 
Burke and was indicated by ominous murmurs. The 
Franci.. year before Hastings quitted India, the 
distant thunder of Burke’s accusing eloquence was 
heard. During the session of 1785, Burke and 
Francis were busily engaged in collecting materials 
for the grand indictment which was in contempla- 
tion. At length, early in the session of 1786, Burke 
came forward with a motion for papers, on the pro- 
duction of which he announced his intention to 
propose an impeachment of the late Governor- 
General. 

At first, the Ministry were disposed to discourage 
na tin , h^rd proceedings against Hastings ; but the 
the bar of question being: taken up with great vigour 
by the Opposition, and Dundas, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, being reminded of the 
resolutions condemnatory of Hastings which he had 
moved in 1782, the difficulty was felt of a direct re- 
sistance to the movement. Burke proceeded, there- 
fore, to reduce his charges into shape, and he exhi- 
bited them in twenty-two articles. The principal 
were the Rohilla War ; the transactions in Benares ; 
the treatment of the Oude princes; the Mahratta 
War; contracts, and acceptance of presents. Hastings 
desired to have copies of the articles of impeachment, 
and to be heard at the bar in his defence. After 
some opposition, the authority of Pitt, aided by a 
sense of justice and decency, inclined the House to 
comply with this demand. Accordingly, for two days 
Hastings was heard in reply to those charges, and 
to the statements of his accusers. The House imme- 
diately afterwards proceeded to take evidence in 
support of the several allegations ; and when a suffi- 
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cient ground was thus laid, the prosecutors of the 
impeachment began to open the several charges in 
detail. The first charge, which related to the conduct 
of the late Governor-General in the Rohilla War, 
was opened by Burke. A clearer case was never 
submitted to any tribunal. Hastings, on assuming 
the Government of Bengal, had been instructed to 
improve the revenues of the province for the benefit 
of his employers, so far as was consistent with justice 
and a due regard to the interest of the inhabitants. 
It was natural, perhaps, that a body of traders, exer- 
cising sovereign power, should consider it their first 
object to obtain a dividend from the resources of the 
country over which they ruled. In Hastings they 
found a servant devoted to their interest, able, 
prompt, and unscrupulous. The Company wanted 
money, and money he was determined they should 
have. The Nabob of Oude desired to seize upon a 
neighbouring territory, called Rohilcund; but such 
was the warlike character of the people, that he 
dared not invade them, notwithstanding the nume- 
rical superiority of his forces. If he could by any 
means obtain the aid of European troops, his object 
might be accomplished. The Governor of Bengal 
had a small but well-appointed army, lying unem- 
ployed in and around Calcutta. The Nabob was on 
good terms with the Governor, and he proposed to 
hire the British soldiers for the subjugation of the 
Rohillas. The proposal was accepted ; and it was 
agreed, that, for the consideration of four hundred 
thousand pounds, an adequate force should be placed 
at the disposal of the Nabob for this particular ser- 
vice. It can add little to the infamy of this trans- 
action, that the Company had no quarrel with the 
people against whom they undertook to prosecute a 
war of extermination, or that the despot who sought 
their destruction had no other quarrel with them 
than that which their superiority in arms, in manners, 
VOL. ill. L 
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and government, was calculated to provoke. An 
English ruler who could bargain away the blood and 
valour of English soldiers for money was not likely 
to be deterred by the consideration, that they were 
to be sold to a cause more vile and cruel than any in 
which mercenaries had ever yet been engaged. No 
such scruple, indeed, appears to have troubled the 
mind of Hastings. It was enough for him, that he 
had got four hundred thousand pounds. He per- 
formed his contract with punctuality. The noble 
people, whom the military rabble of Oude dared not 
attack, struggled in vain against European skill and 
discipline ; and the country of the Rohillas was safely 
occupied by the cowardly conquerors. 

If the minister could defend this transaction, and 
persuade a majority of the House of Commons to 
agree with him, Hastings and his friends might well 
suppose that the impeachment was at an end. The 
Rohilla charge was supported by the leading mem- 
bers of Opposition, Burke, North, Fox, and Francis. 
Pitt took no part in the debate ; but he suffered his 
subordinates to oppose the motion ; and it was re- 
jected by a large majority. The case against Hastings 
was now considered hopeless ; but, before it was 
formally abandoned, it was determined to justify the 
course which his accusers had pursued, by placing 
the facts upon which the principal charges had been 
founded before Parliament and the country. Accor- 
dingly, Fox, to whom, in the distribution of the articles 
of impeachment, the next head of charge had been 
assigned, brought forward the case of Cheyte Sing, 
commonly called the Benares charge. 

The transcendent infamy of the Rohilla War casts 
a shade over the many other iniquities 
of Hastings, glaring as they were. The four 
hundred thousand pounds of blood-money, which had 
been received from the Nabob of Oude, had been 
exhausted ; and the exigencies of war, together with 
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the incessant demands of his employers, taxed the 
ingenuity of the Governor to find new resources. 
Some years before, the Nabob of Oude, who was 
himself, in theory at least, no more than the vice- 
gerent of the Mogul, had relinquished to the Com- 
pany a doubtful claim to the sovereignty of the rich 
and populous city of Benares. The Rajah, or reign- 
ing prince of Benares, had, from that time, been a 
tributary of the Company, and his tribute had been 
assessed at a fixed sum. When war with France 
was declared, in 1778, Cheyte Sing was required to 
pay an extraordinary aid of fifty thousand pounds. 
The same amount was demanded in the following 
year. The requisition having been repeated in 1780, 
the Rajah offered a bribe of twenty thousand pounds 
to the Governor, with a view of being relieved from 
these exactions. Hastings took the money, intending, 
beyond a doubt, to keep it ; but a fit of remorse, or 
a dread of detection, induced him, after some delay, 
to pay it over to the Company, and a fine of ten 
thousand pounds, in addition to the extraordinary 
tribute, was inflicted on Cheyte Sing for offering the 
bribe which had been accepted by his judge. But 
robbery by instalment was too slow a process for the 
rapacity of Hastings. He demanded half a million 
in one sum. The unhappy prince offered two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Hastings entered his territory 
wifh an armed force, and seized his person. A 
revolution in Benares was the consequence ; Cheyte 
Sing became a fugitive, his treasure was seized ; and 
his deposition, which completed this series of ini- 
quities, placed an annual revenue of two hundred 
thousand pounds at the disposal of Hastings. 

An English statesman, who had failed to discover 
in the affairs of the Rohillas a sufficient ground for 
impeachment, might have been expected to find 
plausible arguments to palliate, if not to justify, the 

1.2 
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transactions with the Rajah of Benares. Pressed as he 
was by the emergencies of war, the Governor might 
perhaps be excused for having availed himself of the 
readiest resources for the defence of the rich domi- 
nions committed to his charge. The levying a war 
contribution on the tributaries of the Company 
might be regarded as a commutation for the military 
contingent, which they might fairly have been called 
upon to furnish towards the defence against the com- 
mon enemy. It was probable, that this pecuniary 
impost would be unwillingly paid, and it was unfair 
to test by English modes of procedure, the strong 
measures which might be necessary to meet the 
duplicity and evasion of an Eastern potentate. Such 
an argument was plausible, and would have been 
readily accepted by a House which had negatived the 
Rohilla charge. But, to the astonishment of all men, 
Mr. Pitt, after justifying the conduct of the late 
Governor of Bengal up to a certain point, took 
offence, or pretended to take offence, at the exorbi- 
tancy of the demand made upon Cheyte Sing. The 
Government of Bengal, he said, were warranted in 
calling upon the Rajah for an extraordinary aid in 
time of war; the aid required was not excessive ; the 
compulsion of payment by fine and invasion of his 
territory was justifiable ; but the demand of half a 
million as a fine for the attempt to evade payment 
of fifty thousand pounds was out of all proportion to 
the offence. Mr. Pitt passed a high eulogium on 
Hastings, and denounced as illiberal and unjust the 
design imputed to him of ruining Cheyte Sing ; 
Hastings was actuated only by zeal for the interest of 
his employers. Nevertheless, the minister arrived at 
the conclusion, that the charge of corruption and 
violence was so far made out, that he must vote for 
this article of the impeachment. 

This sudden change in the counsels of administra- 
tion give rise to many conjectures, and has never 
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been satisfactorily explained.* The probability is, 
that Pitt had not given a serious attention to the 
subject, and had looked upon the impeachment as a 
movement of the Opposition. But when he came to 
examine the charge against Hastings, he must have 
seen that the more the case was investigated, the less 
defensible would it become. He could not but re- 
collect also, that suspicions had been excited in the 
public mind, relative to the conduct of the Company’s 
servants ; and the obloquy which had been accumu- 
lated on the head of Clive, whose services had been 
far more conspicuous, if not more valuable, than 
those of Hastings, and whose conduct had never been 
subjected to the grave imputations which were deli- 
berately fixed upon the late Governor-General, was 
a warning that the patience of the country might be 
tempted too far. 

Pitt’s authority over the House of Commons was, 
on this occasion, exemplified in a remarkable man- 
ner ; the Rohilla charge, unsupported by the minister, 
was rejected by a majority of fifty-two. f The 

Benares charge was voted in the following week by 
a majority of forty 4 The promoters of the impeach- 
ment, content with this triumph, or unprepared for 
the prosecution of a cause, which, after the fate of 


* Many ingenious speculations 
have been hazarded to account 
for the sudden change in Pitt’s 
view of the impeachment; but, 
after all, the plain version of the 
affair contained in the following 
letter may be the true one. 

‘ . . . . The only unpleasant 
circumstance is the impeachment 
of Hastings. Mr. Pitt and I have 
got great credit from the unde- 
viating fairness and candour with 
which we have proceeded in it; 
but the proceeding is not plea- 
sant to many of our friends ; 
and, of course, from that and 


many other circumstances, not 
pleasing to us ; but the truth is, 
when we examined the various 
articles of charges against him, 
with his defences, they were so 
strong, and the defences so per- 
fectly unsupported, it was impos- 
sible not to concur, and some of 
the charges will unquestionably 
go to the Lords.' — Dundas to 
Earl Cornwallis, 21st March, 
1787. — Cornwallis Correspon- 
dence, vol. i. p. 273. •- 
t 119 to 67. 

| 119 to 79. 
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the first count in the indictment, they considered as 
lost, made no farther progress in the matter during 
this session. 

In the recess of Parliament, the Ministry were 
engaged in maturing two measures of 
Treaueewitii great utility and importance. The one 
was a commercial treaty with France, and 
the other was a kindred project, the consolidation of 
various duties of customs and excise. An article in 
the late Treaty of Peace between France and England 
had provided for the negotiation of a commercial 
intercourse between the two countries. This was now 
happily effected by a Treaty based upon the most 
liberal terms, and conceived in a spirit which recog- 
nised the mutual interests of the great contracting 
parties. Prohibitory duties on the products of either 
country were to be repealed with some few exceptions. 
A moderate tariff, mostly for revenue purposes, was 
to be fixed on certain commodities. A great con- 
cession was made to France, by abolishing the 
differential duties in favour of the wines of Portugal, 
and thus abandoning the famous Methuen Treaty, 
which had been so long considered a masterpiece of 
British diplomacy. The Treaty was calculated to be 
highly beneficial to the trade, commerce, and manu- 
factures of both nations; and to ruin the contraband 
traffic, which, in spite of repressive laws and a revenue 
fleet, had long infested the Channel.* But above all, 
it was valuable in its tendency to allay the barbarous 
animosities which had subsisted for centuries, and to 
introduce relations of a more humane and generous 
character between two great and enlightened com- 
munities. 

The Treaty which had been signed at Versailles, on 
the 28th of September, was submitted to the appro- 
» 

* In his speech on the Treaty, hundred thousand gallons, ■while 
Mr. Pitt stated the legal impor- the smuggled article was esti- 
tation of French brandy was six mated at four millions. 
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bationof Parliament on its re-assembly in 1787. The 
wisdom of the policy which sought to TheNew 
open a market for our rapidly increasing Tn *»y 
manufactures in a neighbouring country, -with a popu- 
lation of twenty-four millions, was so striking, that 
the Opposition, unable to urgeanysubstantial objection 
to the scheme, was forced to appeal to the jealousies 
and animosities between the people of the two coun- 
tries, as a reason for not contributing to the prosperity 
of our ancient foe, even though we should by the 
same act advance our own material interests in a far 
greater proportion. Fox, while he laboured this 
argument, seemed to feel that the exigencies of party 
warfare compelled him to a course unworthy of a 
statesman. He admitted — and the admission was 
valuable as showing the improved state of public 
opinion — that he might be charged with giving effect 
to vulgar and illiberal prejudices ; but he said, that 
these prejudices had engaged us in war, which had 
contributed more than any other circumstance to the 
greatness and glory of the country. Burke, whose 
penetrating intellect, when not obscured by passion 
or prejudice, surveyed the whole .field of politics, 
though he could not quite bring himself to adopt the 
doctrine of his leader, that war and glory were more 
conducive to the prosperity of the nation than trade 
and commerce, yet was scarcely more reasonable when 
he denounced the narrowness of Pitt’s mind in the 
conception of this measure. The minister had un- 
folded his scheme in a speech, the singular per- 
spicuity and intelligence of which had conveyed 
information to those who had previously been little 
acquainted with the subject, and conviction to many, 
whose habitual opinions, though not hardened into 
prejudices, had received a violent shock from a pro- 
posal so novel as that of amicable intercourse with 
the ancient enemy of England. But Burke consi- 
dered that the minister had treated the business as a 
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counting-house affair, a contention for custom between 
the Fleur-de-lis and the Red Lion ! Such is a speci- 
men of the taste and candour which too frequently 
gave pain and offence to the admirers of Burke’s 
genius, and drew down upon him rebukes such as he 
received on this occasion. Wilberforce lamented 
over the decay of faculties which, in better days, had 
compelled the assent and admiration of the House. 
Pitt affected to remonstrate with his friend for taking 
notice of such silly and petulant animadversions, and, 
in his bitterest manner, spoke of the philosophic 
statesman and consummate orator as a man crazed by 
ill-temper and spleen, whose condition, though chal- 
lenging compassion, was not free from disgust. The 
manufacturing and commercial interest, though 
somewhat uneasy at the innovating spirit displayed 
by Pitt on all subjects connected with trade, were so 
much under his influence, that they hesitated to offer 
that opposition to his measures, which a similar 
policy, if ventured upon by any of his predecessors, 
would probably have encountered. On this occasion, 
the General Chamber of Manufactures and Commerce 
presented a petition to Parliament, in which, while 
they admitted that they had not been able to arrive 
at any certain judgment on the subject, yet craved 
some little delay in coming to a final decision on the 
treaty, on account of its awful importance to the 
interests which they represented. A remonstrance 
so hesitating as this was not very likely to offer any 
impediment to the progress of the measure, which 
the House affirmed by a very large majority. 

The other measure referred to, the plan for the 
consolidation of the Customs and Excise, was framed 
likewise with a timely recognition of the increasing 
importance of trade and commerce. A multiplicity 
of vexatious, uncertain, and unintelligible imposts 
were abolished, and in their place were substituted 
specific duties on every article ; an arrangement 
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winch facilitated the transactions of commerce, sim- 
plified the collection of the revenue, and added 
considerably to its amount. The measure had been 
proposed by the administration of Lord North, but had 
been laid aside until it was revived and brought to 
maturity by the diligence and discrimination of Pitt. 
The Bill passed with general approbation. 

A subject of far more popular interest, though of 
infinitely less importance, than the great Xhe p r ince of 
measures which have just been described Wale, ‘ 
occupied the attention of Parliament in the course of 
this session. The heir-apparent, though no more 
than twenty-five years of age, had long since ac- 
quired an evil reputation among all ranks of men. 
Following the example of his grandfather, Frederick, 
to whose character his own bore a strong family 
resemblance, he had, at the outset of his public life, 
connected himself in close political and private friend- 
ship with the dissolute leaders of the Whig party, 
who were engaged, not merely in opposition to the 
Court, but in personal hostility to the King. The 
Prince’s education had been superintended by men 
of learning and piety ; the manners and conduct of 
their Majesties in private life were exemplary. 
Nevertheless, the austerity of the domestic circle of 
the court was such, that a young man of spirit might 
be excused for some irregularities on being emanci- 
pated from its irksome restraint. The King, after 
the fashion of the age, maintained a strict discipline 
in his family, and a distant demeanour towards his 
children. He was far from wanting in paternal 
tenderness ; but those who were nearest his person, 
and were impressed with the deepest sense of his 
virtuous and amiable qualities, have lamented the 
reserve which he habitually maintained towards every 
member of his family. The Queen herself had none 
of those endearing qualities of her sex, which often 
maintain harmony and happiness in a family. Bred 
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up in the rigid formality of a petty German court, 
her manners were cold and punctilious ; her under- 
standing was dull, her temper jealous and petulant. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the younger 
members of the family longed for the day when they 
should be emancipated from the sober state and grim 
decorum of the palace. The princes rushed into the 
brilliant world of pleasure and excitement which 
awaited them, with headlong impetuosity. But the 
less fortunate princesses were doomed to repine in 
their dreary captivity, longing for marriage as the 
only event which could release them.* 

The Prince of Wales entered upon life with greater 
advantages than had attended his immediate prede- 
cessors. George the Third, kept in seclusion during 
the life of his grandfather, was hardly known to his 
people when he began to reign. His father had 
been too well known. George the Second was heir 
to a disputed inheritance, and had little in his per- 
sonal character to conciliate popular favour. If we 
would seek a former example of the hopeful promise 
which attended the opening career of the heir- 
apparent, we must go back to the eldest son of 
James, that gallant Henry Stuart, whose early promise 
revived the memory of the Black Prince, and whose 
life, had it been spared, would probably have changed 
the fortunes of his house, and diverted the destinies 
of the country from the course they ran under the 
guidance of his successor. In respect of natural 
endowments, the Prince of Wales had the advantage 
over all his family. His parts were above mediocrity ; 
and he excelled in those graces of person and deport- 
ment which so powerfully recommend men in exalted 
station to the affections of the multitude. The former 
princes of the House of Hanover had been dull and un- 

* Throughout theso volumes, respecting the King and the 
I have availed myself of many royal family contained in Mr. 
curious and authentic particulars Locker’s Papers. 
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gainly, without being respectable. George the Third 
was slow and awkward; but the homeliness of his man- 
ners was redeemed by the decency of his private life. 
A Prince in the bloom of youth, handsome, gay, and 
gracious, w r as, nevertheless, a welcome contrast ; and 
he might have enjoyed unbounded popularity without 
impairing the attachment of loyal subjects to a good 
and worthy King. The faults of such an amiable 
Prince would have been regarded from a favourable 
point of view; and much license would have been 
allowed to high place and youthful ardour. It was, 
indeed, no ordinary misconduct which could have 
effaced these favourable impressions. The manners 
of the time permitted excesses, which are no longer 
considered venial. So far as public opinion was 
concerned, the Prince might have indulged with 
impunity in the pleasures of the table, and in the 
ordinary foibles of youth. The country would readily 
have condoned his irregularities, and paid his debts. 
But there is a point beyond which toleration is not 
extended either to the high or to the low. Common 
honesty and truth are exacted from every English- 
man. In these indispensable qualities the Prince of 
Wales had been found deficient. It first became 
whispered, and w r as afterwards the common talk, 
that His Koyal Highness was not a man of his word; 
and many adventures in which he was engaged be- 
came the subjects of public scandal. 

In 1783, . the Coalition Ministry, among the 
numerous proceedings with which, during their short 
career, they revolted public opinion, proposed that 
the ample revenue of their ally, the Prince of Wales, 
should be doubled. They insisted, that his fifty 
thousand a year should be raised to one hundred 
thousand. Considering that the establishment of the 
Prince was maintained with little show of splendour, 
and the notoriety of the fact, that his resources were 
dissipated in gaming and debauchery of every kind, 
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a more indecent proposition could hardly have been 
made. The King positively refused to sanction it; 
and the Ministry were on the point of breaking up 
on this scandalous difference, when the Prince, seeing 
the case was hopeless, interposed to save his friends 
from the dilemma to which they were committed. 
In 1786, when Parliament was required to revise the 
former arrangements of the Civil List, some of the 
Prince’s friends took the opportunity of again press- 
ing his claims for an additional allowance ; but Mr. 
Pitt declined to entertain the subject. 

Having no hope from the Minister, and pressed by 

the urgency of his creditors, the Prince ap- 

The Prince , " 7 

reduce. hi. plied for assistance directly to the Kina:; 

ert.bli.hment. , TT . ... , r, J . . , , . 

but His Majesty, alter enquiry into his 
son’s affairs, refused to take any part in relieving him 
from his difficulties. In these circumstances, His 
Royal Highness took a step which no man of sense 
or spirit could have advised. He dismissed his 
servants, sold his carriages and horses, shut up 
Carlton House, his town residence, and reduced 
himself to the level of a private gentleman of 
straitened means. But this proceeding failed of its 
intended effect. Instead of commanding public 
applause, as the impulse of a manly mind impatient 
of the humiliation of debt, it was regarded as an ex- 
pedient for attracting sympathy to himself, and 
bringing odium upon the King. The time was gone 
by when an artifice so gross as the ostentatious pa- 
rade of poverty by the heir-apparent would have had 
much chance of success. The Prince had long since 
lost the popularity which followed him at the outset 
of his career; and a recent transgression, which 
common fame laid to bis charge, had caused a 
greater public scandal than any of the numerous of- 
fences against decency and morality of which he 
stood convicted. A beautiful and accomplished lady, 
named Fitzherbert, in her second widowhood, at the 
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age of twenty-five, had attracted the notice of the 
Prince; and he sought to obtain her on those terms 
which a man of his rank would propose to a woman 
of her condition. But Mrs. Fitzherbert was a woman 
of spirit and virtue, and she spurned the dis- 
honouring advances of the first prince of the blood. 
Inflamed by a resistance so unusual, if not unpre- 
cedented, and unaccustomed to be denied, or to deny 
himself, any selfish gratification, His Royal Highness 
gave vent to a paroxysm of passion. He wept, he 
raved, he flung himself an the ground, he would re- 
nounce his heritage, he would fly the country. To 
all these demonstrations the lady was insensible. 
She was not obdurate ; but her terms were the 
highest; they were no less than marriage. Yet the 
difficulties in the way of a legal union seemed in- 
superable. Mrs. Fitzherbert was a Roman Catholic^ 
and the Act of Settlement declared, that any member 
of the royal family intermarrying with a Papist for- 
feited his succession to the Crown. The Royal 
Marriage Act pronounced any marriage contracted 
without the consent of the reigning Sovereign, ex- 
cept under certain conditions, which were not appli- 
cable to this case, absolutely null and void. Such 
being the statute law, the Prince was advised that 
the marriage ceremonies would be merely an idle 
form. The lady, on the other hand, was assured by 
the authorities of her religion, that, notwithstanding 
the law of the land, a marriage could be lawfully 
contracted in the face of the Church by a Roman 
Catholic gentlewoman with the heir of the Crown. 
These strange nuptials were accordingly solemnised 
with the usual forms, though in strict privacy. The 
parties subsequently cohabited ; but no attempt was 
made by the lady to assume the rank and privileges 
which appertained to the consort of the Prince of 
Wales. She retained the name of her late husband, 
continued as before to live as became a person in a 
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private station, and, though the questionable engage- 
ment into which she had entered — if, indeed, it could 
be considered questionable — was well known, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert never, in the estimation of the most 
scrupulous, appears to have compromised her position, 
in private society. The public, however, though 
they respected the character of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
were loud in their reprobation of the insult which 
the Heir-apparent had offered to the law of the land, 
and to the feelings of the nation. 

Such was the situation of the Prince, and such the 
estimation in which he was held, when he thought 
proper to appeal to Parliament against the refusal of 
the King and the Ministry to make any provision 
either for the discharge of his liabilities, or the in- 
crease of his income. His debts at this time amounted 
to nearly a quarter of a million. The Opposition, 
though bound to support the claims of their illus- 
trious patron, yet thought it as well, probably on his 
account and their own, that the proposal to burden 
the nation with the payment of these -debts, and to 
furnish his Royal Highness with the means for more 
profuse expenditure, should not directly emanate 
from Brookes’s Club. Accordingly, a City alderman 
was induced to move the business in the House of 
Commons. Pitt intimated, that if the motion was 
persevered with, it would be his painful duty to meet 
it with a direct negative, and to justify that course 
by the disclosure of circumstances which he would 
willingly conceal. Rolle, member for Devonshire, 
a country gentleman of great estate, significantly ob- 
served that the question was one of even greater 
importance than it appeared, inasmuch as it affected 
the constitution in Church and State. This allusion 
to the Prince’s alleged marriage with a Papist could 
not be passed over by his friends. Sheridan stood 
up, and affecting not to understand the language of 
the member for Devonshire, fastened upon the ex- 
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pressions used by Pitt, as carrying a weight and im- 
portance which did not belong to the other. The 
Minister could not venture to adopt the scandal 
which had been more than insinuated by the repre- 
sentative of the country gentlemen ; therefore She- 
ridan might safely, on the part of the Prince, challenge 
any inquiry into his conduct, though he ventured too 
far, in seeking to deter the court by threatening to 
proceed in a hostile spirit. Sheridan’s speech drew 
from Pitt the desired explanation, that the unplea- 
sant circumstances to which he had referred were 
confined to the pecuniary embarrassment of the 
Prince, and the consequent correspondence with His 
Majesty ; but he deprecated in his most solemn and 
imposing manner the agitation of a question which 
could not fail to be injurious to the honour of the 
royal family and the interests of the country. Other 
members, and especially Powis, joined in entreating 
Alderman Newenham to withdraw his motion, but 
without success. 

It was evident, indeed, that the matter could not 
be suffered to rest here. The discussion referred to 
took place on Friday, the 27th of April. The subject 
was to be renewed on the following Monday. In the 
interim. Fox saw the Prince of Wales. Fox had not 
been in the House on the Friday ; but as the chief 
political adherent and personal friend of the Prince, 
it was all but incumbent upon him to satisfy the 
public expectation by a statement in answer to the 
Minister, and, not less so, to notice the charge against 
the Prince, which a gentleman, unconnected with 
the Ministry, had more than insinuated in his place 
in Parliament. When public rumour had first as- 
signed to the relation of the heir-apparent with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, a more serious character than such a 
connection would ordinarily import, Fox had thought 
it his duty to address a letter to his Royal Highness, 
in which he pointed out, with the authority of a 
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statesman and the earnestness of a friend, the grave 
consequences of such a step as he was supposed to 
Th« Prince have in contemplation. The Prince had 
Begem', affair.. re p)i e( i * with an assurance that the re- 
port had no foundation. A few days after this as- 
surance was given, the marriage took place. It now 
became necessary that the marriage should be denied 
in a more formal and positive manner; and the 
Prince did not hesitate to deny it in the most precise, 
comprehensive, and unequivocal terms. Whatever 
misgivings, from his knowledge of the Prince’s cha- 
racter, and the notoriety of the rumour, Fox might 
have previously entertained, he appears now to have 
been satisfied. Had any doubt remained, he could 
not have taken the decisive course, which, on the 
Prince’s repeated assertion, he immediately adopted. 
On the Monday, a crowded and excited House was 
assembled, in the full expectation of some extraordi- 
nary disclosures. It was known beforehand, that 
Kolle was to reiterate his allusion to the marriage, 
in terms more explicit than he had used ou the former 
occasion ; and that a contradiction was to be put 
forward by Fox. But the contradiction which was 
generally anticipated was a contradiction in law, a 
contradiction which would be quite compatible with 
the feet, that a ceremony of some sort had taken 
place. Alderman Newenham, having expressed his 
willingness to give up his motion for an address to 
the Crown, in favour of any other form of proceeding 
which the minister might consider more appropriate, 
and less likely to provoke opposition, directly chal- 
lenged Eolle to explain what he meant by the allu- 
sions he had made on the former evening. Without 
waiting for Rolle’s explanation, Fox rose, and de- 
clared that he was authorised to confirm the offer 

* Fox’s letter and the Prince’s John Rcsskll’s Life of Fox, 
reply are published in Lord Hon- vol. ii. p. 178. 
land’s Memoirs, and in Lori 
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•which Sheridan had made on the previous day, of a 
full disclosure of all the circumstances which had led 
to the embarrassments of the Prince. His Royal 
Highness was prepared to render to the House a 
general statement of his affairs, and to the King or 
his ministers a particular explanation. Fox then 
proceeded to stigmatise the report alluded to by 
Rolle as a miserable calumny, a low malicious false- 
hood, fit only to impose on the lowest order of 
persons. It was a monstrous invention of a fact, not 
only destitute of the slightest foundation, but abso- 
lutely impossible to have happened ; and he knew 
not, as there was no longer a Jacobite faction, what 
party could be interested in fabricating and circu- 
lating, with more than ordinary assiduity, a tale in- 
tended to injure the first subject in the kingdom, and 
the immediate heir to the Crown. 

As this was exactly the sort of defence upon which 
the Tories had reckoned, Rolle was ready Ro ,i e ' irep i, 
with his reply. He avowed that his al- toFo,c ‘ 
lusion was pointed to the statement which had been 
the subject of comment in every newspaper in the 
kingdom, and had made a deep impression on the 
mind of every man who valued the constitution. 
Mr. Fox had said, it was impossible that such an 
event could have taken place. It was true that it 
could not have taken place with the formal sanction 
of the law ; nevertheless, the law might have been 
evaded, and the mere fact of a marriage under the 
circumstances supposed would be productive of the 
most alarming consequences. Upon this Fox re- 
joined, that he had not denied the calumny merely 
with regard to the existence of certain laws; he 
denied it in toto, in fact as well as in law. The fact 
not only could never have happened legally, hut 
never did happen in any way, and had, from the 
beginning, been a base and malicious falsehood. 
Rolle desired to be informed whether in what he 
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said, Mr. Fox had spoken from direct authority ? 
Fox declared that he had. After this, there was no 
more to be said. Rolle was silenced, but not con- 
vinced; though Sheridan and Grey insisted that he 
was bound to retract the insinuations which he had 
made, and to declare himself satisfied by the ample 
contradiction which the slander had received. Pitt, 
however, deprecated such a demand as an inter- 
ference with the freedom of debate. But, though 
he would not allow his party to make a formal ad- 
mission of their error, he could not, in decency, avoid 
expressing the satisfaction which so explicit a decla- 
ration, on such an interesting subject, must afford to 
the House, as well as to the gentleman who had been 
the means of eliciting it. 

Though nobody doubt ed that Fox had received 
Deception prac- the distinct authority of the Prince to 
taedooFox. (} eD y the fact of the marriage, few per- 
sons mingling in public life or in general society had 
any doubt that a marriage had taken place. The 
proofs of it, indeed, were notorious. Within four 
and twenty hours after he had astonished the House 
of Commons by his statement. Fox himself was un- 
deceived.* The man who had slandered his wife, 
and made his friend the instrument by which he 
gave utterance to a deliberate falsehood, was not 
likely to hesitate at the only act which was wanting 
to complete the infamy of his conduct. 

The falsehood had done its work, and was about 
to recoil upon the author ; there was but one mode 
of averting such a deadly blow, and that mode was 
adopted by His Royal Highness. He disavowed his 


* ‘ On the day after Mr. Fox’s 
declaration, a gentleman of his 
acquaintance went up to him at 
Brookes’ s, and said, ‘I see by the 
apers, Mr. Fox, that you havo 
enied the fact of the marriage 


of the Prince of Wales with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. You have been 
misinformed ; I was present at 
that marriage.” — Lord Johjc 
Bcsset,l’s Life of Fox, voL iL 

p. 186 . 
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friend. Mr. Fox, he said, had exceeded his instruc- 
tions and mistaken his meaning. The Prince, of 
course, dared not to say this to Fox ; neither 
dared he ask him to retract or qualify what he had 
uttered on instructions, which, there is reason to 
suppose, were reduced to writing ; * but he sent for 
Grey, who had taken a prominent part in defending 
him against the insinuations of Rolle, and sought to 
make one of the most high-minded members of the 
Whig party an accomplice in his scheme of treachery 
and fraud. But Grey immediately replied, that if 
Fox had committed an error. Fox was the proper 
person to rectify it, and declined to interfere in the 
matter. The Prince, vexed and disappointed, then 
said he must get Sheridan to say something ; but 
Sheridan, though less scrupulous than Grey, was 
equally shrewd ; and he had no intention of im- 
peaching the veracity of Fox, to be disavowed, in 
his turn, when required to produce his authority. 
It- is not Sheridan’s fault, therefore, that the manner 
in which he acquitted himself of his commission was 
so absurd as to make the matter worse, — so far as it 
was possible to do so. When the Prince’s affairs 
were again brought under the notice of the House 
of Commons, and four hundred members were as- 
sembled in eager expectation of some further disclo- 
sures, Sheridan’s rising was the signal for more than 


* Lord Ho liaxd’s Memoirs 
of the Whig Party, vol. ii. This 
statement first appeared in 
Moore’s Life of Sheridan, pub- 
lished in 1825. On that occa- 
sion, George the Fourth, accord- 
ing to a writer in the Quarterly 
Review, ‘ deliberately and dis- 
tinctly declared, that there was 
not a word of truth in it, and 
that he had never had any com- 
munication with Lord Grey on the 
subject.’ But his Majesty proved 


too much; for, according to the 
reviewer, ‘ he went on to deny 
that absurd story of his supposed 
marriage.’ — Quarterly Review, 
vol. xeiv. p. 421. Lord Grey’s 
account of what passed is given 
in a note to Fox’s Correspondence, 
vol. ii. p. 228. His lordship con- 
cludes his memorandum of the 
conversation by these words, 
‘ He [the Prince] confessed it 
[the marriage] in the interview 
which I have mentioned.’ 
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ordinary excitement. But expectation was soon 
turned into disappointment and derision. Referring 
to the memorable allusions which had been made by 
Rolle on the former evening, Sheridan seized the 
opportunity of paying, what the Parliamentary com- 
piler terms, e a delicate and judicious compliment’ 
to the lady to whom those allusions were supposed 
to point, and proceeded to affirm that ignorance and 
folly alone could have persevered in attempting to 
detract from a character which was open to no just 
reproach, and was in reality entitled to the truest and 
most general respect. Now, whatever may be thought 
of the judgment which the member for Devonshire 
displayed in referring to a subject of such perilous 
import as the marriage of the Heir-apparent with a 
Papist, he had certainly avowed his meaning, and 
had exacted and had obtained from Fox, as the 
representative of the person inculpated, a direct and 
positive answer. But Sheridan only paltered with 
the question. If there was no connection between 
the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert, the introduction of 
her name was irrelevant. If the intimacy did exist, 
it must have been of a character which could hardly 
entitle the conduct of the lady to be termed irre- 
proachable, unless the statement made by Fox was 
absolutely false. The House had more delicacy and 
humanity than the Prince or his agent, for they 
suffered the subject to drop without further com- 
ment. 

Fox felt all the indignation of a generous and 
indignation manly mind at the base and selfish fraud 
°f Fox. which had been practised upon him. He 

was placed, indeed, in a position extremely painful 
and embarrassing. He had, in the opinion of un- 
friendly judges, stated that which he must have 
known to be untrue ; or, at least, he had shown a 
credulous facility, of which few persons, who knew 
the Prince of Wales as Fox knew him, would have 
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been capable. Many of his friends thought he was 
bound to undeceive the House of Commons and the 
public, who had been made to believe a falsehood on 
his authority. Self-defence is said to be the first law 
of nature, and the vindication of honour is assuredly 
the first maxim of self-defence. But in this case, 
there were considerations which a statesman and a 
lover of his country would hold paramount even to 
the vindication of his honour. The Bill of Bights 
expressly enacts, that any person who shall marry a 
Papist shall be excluded from, and be for ever inca- 
pable to possess or inherit the Crown and Govern- 
ment of this realm ; and in every such case, the 
people of these realms shall be released from their 
allegiance, and the Crown shall descend to the next 
heir. That the heir-apparent had contracted mar- 
riage with a Papist was a fact capable of legal proof. 
A subsequent statute declared, that any marriage, 
or matrimonial contract, by members of the royal 
family under the age of twenty-five years, without 
consent of the Crown, should be null and void. 
Notwithstanding this enactment, grave doubts were 
entertained whether the penal provisions of the Bill 
of Rights did not attach. The question of the 
Prince’s marriage under the circumstances contem- 
plated by the Great Statute of the Revolution having 
been stirred in Parliament, had been happily set at 
rest by the solemn denial of the fact on the direct 
authority of the Prince himself. The revival of this 
question by the retractation of that denial would have 
been attended with most perplexing, if not perilous 
consequences. An Act to dissolve or nullify the pre- 
tended marriage, and an Act of Indemnity, were 
precautionary measures, which could neither have 
been safely neglected, nor safely proposed. Among 
a few strong prejudices which mark the Sn , ]ith di.uke 
character of the English people, there is ofRoman,8m - 
one to which they have uniformly adhered with un- 
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shaken consistency. Their repugnance to the Roman 
Catholic communion has undergone but little modifi- 
cation in three hundred years. The claims of the 
Dissenters were favourably treated when the Church 
of England was in the plenitude of power and arro- 
gance. Independents, Baptists, Quakers, and even 
Unitarians, have found no difficulty on account of 
their religion in procuring the votes of the electors. 
Within twelve months after the Jews were rendered 
eligible, four members of the Hebrew persuasion 
were returned to the House of Commons. But in 
the thirty years which have elapsed since the Catho- 
lic Emancipation Act, no more than two or three 
members of the Church of Rome have been sent to 
Parliament by open constituencies. The repeal of 
the clause in the Bill of Rights, which displaced a 
Roman Catholic, or a person who had intermarried 
with a Roman Catholic, from succession to the Crown, 
was a proposal which no minister would have dared 
to make ; and it would have been hardly less difficult 
for a minister to have come down to Parliament with 
a Bill in his hand to remove any doubts which might 
have arisen, whether the heir-apparent had not in- 
curred the penalty imposed by the wilful breach of 
one of the most sacred provisions of the great statute, 
which constituted the final charter of English liberty. 
It is possible, that such a Bill might pass both 
Houses ; but it is certain, that the disclosure of a 
scandal so enormous, a violation so audacious of a 
fundamental law of the realm, would have given the 
principle of hereditary monarchy a shock, to which 
no friend of the constitution would care to expose it. 
Fox, therefore, held his peace; and, rather than exo- 
nerate himself at such a price, he submitted to the 
reproach of being accessory after the fact to a deli- 
berate falsehood. One person believed that he was 
the inventor as well as the propagator of the calumny. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was suffered to remain under this 
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impression, which was first suggested by the Prince, 
her husband ; * and from that day forth she never 
admitted the supposed slanderer into her presence. 
Fox himself, on his part, refused to see the Prince 
for a twelvemonth.f His resentment certainly did 
not last much longer ; for we find him, at the close 
of the following year, contending for the Prince’s 
right to the Regency with unlimited power, eager to 
become his minister, and even speaking of him per- 
sonally in the highest terms. | Such conduct, it 
must be owned, abates somewhat from the praise of 
magnanimity to which his behaviour on the question 
of the marriage seemed to entitle him. But his dis- 
position was not implacable ; his virtue was easy ; 
the standard of morality in those days was low, and 
the exigencies of party were urgent. A loyal and 
high-minded man might have been content to save 
the honour of his Prince and the credit of the mon- 
archy at the expense of his own. Such a man 
might even consistently remain in the service of the 
Prince who had wronged and betrayed him. There 
are injuries which leave no scar upon a generous 
mind after the wound has healed ; but there are 
injuries also which no man, whose sense of honour 
has not been blunted, can forgive or forget. 

The Prince of Wales was completely successful in 
this transaction. He betrayed both his Dopncuyof 
wife and his friend, without losing the Pril ‘“’ 
confidence of either ; and, by this double treachery, 
he shook off a dangerous embarrassment, and ob- 
tained his immediate object, namely, money. After 
Fox’s declaration in the House of Commons, the 


* ‘ He (the Prince) went up 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert the day after 
Fox had made his statement, 
and, taking hold of both her 
hands and caressing her, said, 
‘ Only conceive, Maria, what Fox 
did yesterday ; he went down to 


the House, and denied that you 
and I were man and wife.” — • 
Langdaie’s Memoirs of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. Life of Fox. 
f Life of Fcx, vol. ii. p. 187. 
j Correspondence of Fox. 
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Minister thought it desirable to accommodate the 
differences which had so long subsisted between the 
Government and the Prince, relative to the discharge 
of his pecuniary liabilities. An interview took place 
between His Royal Highness and Mr. Dundas, on 
the part of the Administration. A short negotiation 
resulted in an engagement to add to the Prince’s 
income ten thousand a year from the Civil List; 
and a message from the Crown to the House of 
Commons recommended the payment of the Prince’s 
debts. Pitt named the sum of one hundred and 
sixty-one thousand pounds, together with twenty 
thousand more for the repairs of Carlton House. 
These sums were voted without opposition. 

The impeachment of Hastings, which had received 
such an impulse from the sudden and 
unexpected support of the Ministers, 
was resumed this session with increased vigour. 
The third charge, relating to the plunder of the 
Begums of Oude, was brought forward by Sheridan 
in a speech, which, according to the concurrent 
testimony of all who heard it, was one of the most 
dazzling displays of oratory ever exhibited within 
the walls of Parliament. After holding the House 
for nearly six hours, he sat down amidst an excite- 
ment which burst forth, not merely in prolonged 
cheers, but in clapping of hands, a mode of applause 
which is justly considered disorderly and indecent, 
and has never since been tolerated. Pitt supported 
Sheridan’s motion, which was carried by a majority 
of nearly three to one. The tide of public opinion 
was now turned against Hastings. His friends, who 
were neither eloquent nor judicious, could hardly 
obtain a hearing ; and at length they almost gave up 
the contest in the Commons, reserving themselves for 
a more dispassionate and impartial tribunal. Twenty 
articles of impeachment were voted, and Burke was 
ordered to carry them up to the House of Lords. 
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Hastings was afterwards taken into custody of Black 
Rod, but was liberated on bail, himself in twenty 
thousand pounds, with two sureties of ten thousand 
each. No further proceeding in the matter was taken 
during this session. 

A motion was also made for the impeachment of 
Sir Elijah Impey, the late Chief Justice of i mptachment 
India, who had been dismissed from his ofImp * 7 ' 
high office in Lord Shelburne’s administration, and 
whose complicity in many of the criminal transactions 
charged on Hastings was sufficiently evident. But the 
courage and promptitude with which Impey met the 
danger, and the advantage which a practised lawyer 
possessed over unskilled opponents, enabled him to 
crush the prosecution in the bud. Many persons, 
persuaded of the guilt both of the Governor and the 
Judge, thought the latter the worse of the two ; in- 
asmuch as tyranny and oppression perpetrated under 
the forms and with the sanction of law are more ter- 
rible than the undisguised violence of arbitrary power. 
One writer, far removed from contemporary passion 
and prejudice, the latest and greatest authority on 
this period of Indian history, has not hesitated to de- 
clare, that ‘no other such judge has dishonoured the 
English ermine since Jeffries.’ * That the Chief 
Justice stretched the law in support of the Governor, 
and his policy, there can be little doubt. That he 
accepted a stipend from the Governor, partly in 
consideration of this service, is also probable ; but 
it must not be forgotten, that this bribe, as it has 
been termed, was ostensibly accepted in compensation 
for claims to which Impey had certainly some pre- 
tensions, but which derogated from • the power 
hitherto exercised by the Governor and his council. 
The trial and condemnation of Nuncomar for forgery 
were in accordance with the law of England, which 
obtained at Calcutta no less than in London, and 

* Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Eastings. 
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though it may be doubted whether the extreme pe- 
nalty should have been enforced in the case of an 
offence which was very different in India to what it 
was in England, it does not follow, because the exe- 
cution of the Brahmin was useful to Hastings, that 
‘Impey, sitting as a judge, put a man unjustly to 
death in order to serve a political purpose.’* To 
compare such a judge, culpable as he was, with 
Jeffries, who perpetrated a series of judicial murders, 
with a ferocity which the French revolutionary tri- 
bunal of the Reign of Terror did not equal, is surely 
an exaggeration. Impey produced testimonials in his 
favour from some of the first lawyers in the country; 
and though testimonials are of little value in proof 
of positive merit, it is not to be supposed that such 
men as Blackstone, Dunning, and De Grrey would 
write complimentary letters to a man who had 
disgraced the robe of justice. The House of Com- 
mons were of that opinion ; they discriminated be- 
tween the case of Impey and the case of Hastings; 
and acting as a grand inquest, they found that there 
was not sufficient to put Impey on his trial. 

The trial of Hastings commenced on the 13th of 
February, in the following year. Westminster Hall 
was fitted up for the great state pageant; and amidst 
the crowd, which completely filled the area of that 
vast chamber and the galleries erected round it, 
was included almost every person of distinction then 
in England. The Queen and the three elder Prin- 
cesses were present. The Ambassadors’ box was filled 
with the representatives of the European powers. A 
gallery was appropriated to persons of eminence not 
members of either House of Parliament. Female 
beauty added largely to the grace and lustre of the 
scene. When the splendid assembly was collected, 
a door was thrown open, and the heralds appeared, 
marshalling the peers of the realm to their places. 

* Macaulay. 
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Foremost of this illustrious body appeared, according 
to usage, the junior baron, England’s latest hero, 
Elliot, Lord Heathfield of Gibraltar, and the long 
line was closed with the greatest, if not the most 
ancient, representative of the feudal peerage, 
the hereditary Earl Marshal of England, Charles 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk. The grand procession 
terminated with the Princes of the blood. The Lord 
Chancellor, as President of this High Court of Par- 
liament, took his seat on a throne. Opposite to him 
on one side was the manager’s box, and on the 
other, the space assigned to the prisoner and his 
counsel. 

The proceedings were opened by the Chancellor, 
whose voice and mien were peculiarly 
adapted to the imposing duty which he Skiing 8 . 
had to perform. The prisoner was ordered H “ Uog *‘ 
to fall upon his knees, while he was formally put 
upon his trial. 

The preliminary proceedings occupied two days. 
Burke then opened the first charge, in a 

, , . , . . , „ p i Burke'* oration. 

speech which was continued tor tour days. 

Nearly the first half of this great oration consisted 
of a rapid but brilliant review of the History of 
British India, up to the period of Hastings’ adminis- 
tration. The inculpatory part of the harangue was 
prefaced with a discourse on arbitrary power, in 
which the orator strove to persuade his hearers by 
references to the Koran, the institutes of Tamerlane, 
the Gentoo Law, and other authorities, that the 
people of the East had been accustomed to good 
government, and that they had had no experience 
of despotic power, until it was introduced by the 
English Governor. The third day’s speech was filled 
with loose and general charges of bribery and pecu- 
lation ; but the greatest impression was made upon 
the audience by horrible details of the atrocities per- 
petrated by Deby Sing, one of the native lieutenants 
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appointed 1 / Hastings, to administer the affairs of 
certain provinces distant from the central seat of 
Government. No attempt was made to connect 
Hastings with this abuse of power ; on the contrary, 
it appeared that when intelligence was received at 
Calcutta, of disturbances in the provinces ruled by 
Deby Sing, an English Commissioner was sent by 
the Council, with the concurrence of Hastings, to 
make full inquiry on the spot ; and, on the report of 
this Commissioner, Deby Sing was summoned to Cal- 
cutta to answer for his conduct. The inquiry was 
protracted ; and all that can be gathered from this 
transaction, as detailed by Burke, was that the House 
of Lords was bound to find Hastings guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour, because the Council at Cal- 
cutta, in which he had only a single voice, thought 
fit to hear Deby Sing in his defence, and to hesitate 
before they implicitly adopted every statement which 
the British Commissioner, in a report filling three 
volumes, had adopted, ou evidence tainted with 
Oriental perjury and exaggeration. The manager 
concluded his speech with a summary of the 
charges : — 1. The abolition, for private purposes, of 
the six Provincial Councils. 2. The illegal delega- 
tion ^ of power. 3. The establishment of a Com- 
mittee of instruments and tools. 4. The appoint- 
ment of an infamous person to exercise the power 
of which the Provincial Councils had been deprived. 
5. Taking bribes from Gunga Govind Sing. 6. 
Neglecting the services for which he had been 
bribed. 7. Robbing the people of whom he took 
bribes. 8. Fraudulently alienating the fortunes of 
widows. 9. Appointment of Deby Sing as guardian 
of the minor Raja. 10. Appointment of Deby Sing 
as manager of three provinces, and with having 
thereby wasted the country, destroyed the landed 
interest, cruelly harassed the peasants, burnt their 
houses, seized their crops, tortured and degraded 
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their persons, and destroyed the honour of the whole 
female race of that country. 

It is not necessary, nor even practicable, that 
the articles of a State impeachment XMu „ 0 rsute 
should be framed with the rigorous pre- im ^ chmcnU - 
cision of a bill of indictment ; but justice requires 
that a distinct and substantive charge should be 
made before the accused person is put to his 
answer. Of the ten charges which Burke thus 
strung together, the fifth only fulfilled this condi- 
tion. The first and second might be reduced to a 
tangible form. The third and fourth were too 
general. The sixth was assuredly the strangest 
accusation ever brought against a delinquent in a 
court of justice. It distinctly charged the prisoner 
with having broken an iniquitous contract; and for 
this he was to be held responsible to the supreme 
justice of the nation. The seventh was of a similar 
character. The eighth and ninth were mere loose 
scandal. The tenth enunciated the extraordinary 
doctrine, that a ruler was to be held personally 
responsible for every abuse of power of which his 
lieutenant might be guilty. 

After Burke had concluded his opening speech, a 
proposal was made on the part of the managers 
that the charges should be heard and disposed of 
separately. A proceeding more at variance with the 
course of justice, more unfair and oppressive to the 
accused, could hardly have been devised. The 
counsel for Hastings, of whom Law, afterwards the 
Chief Justice Ellenborough, was the leader, forcibly 
urged the hardship of subjecting a prisoner to a 
series of trials, for the purpose of establishing what 
must result in a single charge. Loughborough, to 
his shame as a lawyer, taking a party view of the 
trial, vindicated this course of proceeding ; but the 
Chancellor exposed the scandalous injustice of the 
proposal, in such strong and pointed terms, that .t 
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was rejected by a large majority. Thurlow also re- 
ferred, in language of just severity, to the violent 
and extravagant style in which Burke had opened 
the prosecution. He said, that as the manager had 
disclaimed any intention to exaggerate the crimes of 
the accused, he should be held to strict proof of the 
allegations he had made. If the crimes charged 
upon the prisoner were proved, no punishment which 
the House could inflict would be adequate to his 
guilt; but this was an additional reason why care 
should be taken that the prisoner was not harassed 
by an unusual mode of proceeding. The decision 
of the House disconcerted the plans of the prosecu- 
tion, rendering it intolerably tedious, confused, and 
The Benue* impracticable. After a short interval, Fox 
charge. proceeded to open the Benares charge. The 
evidence upon this article of the impeachment having 
been concluded, the trial was adjourned for a month, 
during the absence of the Judges upon their circuits. 
The Begum charge followed, and afforded the occasion 
for another great display of oratory by Sheridan. 
Indeed, if it had not been for these repeated exhibi- 
tions of the highest powers of eloquence, it is difficult 
to understand how the great delinquent who stood at 
the bar could have escaped conviction on some of 
the charges preferred against him. The acceptance 
of a bribe from Cheyte Sing, and the torture of the 
Begums for the purpose of extortion, were charges 
clearly established; but the public mind was so 
excited by the amazing feats of oratory exhibited in 
Westminster Hall, that the dry details of evidence 
were little regarded, and the whole proceeding came 
to be looked upon as the display of a school of 
oratory, rather than a grave judicial inquiry. 

The Hall was crowded in every part during the 
ProwcuHon of delivery of the speeches ; but few remained 
stookdait. hear the proof ; and the managers were 

left to squabble with the counsel for the prisoner, day 
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after day, on points of evidence, in the presence of 
some dozen Lords, a score of members of the Lower 
House, and a hundred or so of listless spectators. As 
the trial proceeded, the real state of public opinion 
on the subject began to be manifested. Stockdale, 
the publisher, was prosecuted by order of the House 
of Commons for a libel, consisting of a pamphlet by 
a respectable clergyman, named Logan, in which 
the impeachment and its authors were censured 
with much severity. Stockdale was defended by 
Erskine ; and his trial, which took place at the end 
of the year, resulted in an acquittal. The House 
itself, before the trial had proceeded many weeks, 
entertained a motion, in spite of the earnest oppo- 
sition of the managers, for an account of the ex- 
penses, and plainly showed the disapprobation of the 
mode in which the prosecution was conducted, if not 
of the prosecution itself. In the following session, 
the House passed a vote of censure on Burke for 
having asserted in his speech, on opening the sixth 
charge, that Hastings had ‘murdered Nuncomar by 
the hands of Sir Elijah Impey.’ The Lords sub- 
sequently pronounced a decision which had the effect 
of excluding altogether that part of the impeachment 
which related to the case of Nuncomar. Another 
great blow was afterwards given to the impeachment 
by the refusal of the court to admit evidence as to 
the cruelties alleged to have been perpetrated by Deby 
Sing, the narrative of which by Burke had produced 
so deep an impression on his audience. And, finally, 
Burke himself, after the trial had lasted three years, 
proposed to abandon sixteen of the charges. Thus, 
the trial dragged on with little or no other result 
than brilliaut displays of eloquence by the most 
accomplished rhetoricians of the age.* 

* The speeches on the trial of British Museum, under the au- 
Hastings have been published thority of the Treasury 
verbatim, from the MSS. in the 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SLATE TRADE — XING’S ILLNESS — DEBATES ON THE REGENCY 

CLAIMS OF THE HEIR-APPARENT RECOVERY OF THE KING CONDUCT 

OF THE PRINCES — FIRMNESS AND PRUDENCE OF PITT — PITT’S COL- 
LEAGUES — PROCEEDINGS IN IRELAND — THURLOW — DIVISIONS IN THE 
ROYAL FAMILY WILBERFORCE STAMPS ON NEWSPAPERS ADDING- 

TON CHOSEN SPEAKER. 

The session of 1788 is rendered memorable by the 
The stave agitation in Parliament of a question 

Trade. which, though it never partook of a 

party character, for many years excited a greater 
amount of public interest than any matter of poli- 
tical importance which was discussed during the 
snme period. The practice of kidnapping and 
importing negroes from Africa to the continent and 
islands of America, had been, from time to time, 
represented by writers of every description, not 
merely as an outrage on humanity, but as one 
commonly attended with circumstances of peculiar 
cruelty and oppression. It was said that men, 
women, and children — creatures bearing at least the 
form of human nature — had been torn from their 
homes, thrust into floating dungeons more horrible 
than any which the imagination of romancers had 
painted, frequently tortured, sometimes wantonly 
slaughtered, and habitually subjected to treatment 
more grievous than is endured by the lowest order 
of the creation. Such tales, sometimes put forward 
as facts, sometimes presented in the form of fiction, 
appealed at once to every feeling and principle by 
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which the minds of the people of this country are 
wont to he influenced. Religion was scandalised by 
the impious presumption of man in asserting the 
right of property in his fellow-creature : morality 
was outraged by the same idea ; the free spirit of 
Englishmen revolted against slavery ; and the com- 
mon feelings of humanity were shocked by the sys- 
tematic cruelty with which this odious traffic was 
conducted. At length, some zealous persons formed 
themselves into an association, with the ulterior 
object of abolishing slavery altogether throughout 
the British dominions, and with the immediate 
purpose of mitigating its evils. Granville Sharp, 
Clarkson, Macaulay, and Wilberforce are names 
which will be ever mentioned with honour in con- 
nection with this effort on behalf of Christian phi- 
lanthropy. The abolition of the trade in slaves was, 
therefore, demanded in the first instance. Many 
persons were far from being convinced that the con- 
dition of slavery was indefensible on grounds of 
religion or morality, and were still less prepared 
for a hasty measure of emancipation, which must 
seriously injure, if not ruin, some of our most 
valuable colonies. Evidence collected by enthusias- 
tics in support of their cause is accepted with 
reserve by sober reason ; but exaggeration itself was 
baffled in depicting the horrors of the Middle Pas- 
sage. Transports were built especially for this ser- 
vice; and the principle upon which these vessels 
were constructed was such an economy of space as 
was barely consistent with the possibility of keeping 
the cargo alive during a voyage of average duration. 
Many of the negroes perished, nevertheless, during 
the passage. The sickliest were thrown overboard. 
If the voyage was protracted, or the weather was 
unfavourable, the cargo was lightened without scru- 
ple: a few negroes, more or less, were of little 
account in a trade which yielded unusually large 
VOL. ill. N 
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profits. It is not to be supposed, that merchants of 
the highest class engaged largely in ventures of this 
description ; but it is certain they were not confined 
to traders of doubtful character or desperate fortune. 
Many houses of good commercial credit chartered 
vessels for the slave trade, and if any doubt could 
exist as to the mode in which the trade was ordina- 
rily conducted, there is not wanting precise proof of 
the fact. The statements made by pamphleteers, 
and by persons tendering themselves for examination 
before Parliamentary Committees, may be taken with 
allowance ; but the evidence given in a court of 
justice, by witnesses interested in showing that they 
took sufficient care of the property committed to 
their charge, is in the nature of an admission. In 
1783, an action on a policy of insurance on the 
value of certain slaves was tried in the Court of 
King’s Bench. The question was, whether the loss 
of the slaves had been caused ‘by perils of the sea,’ 
against which the defendant had insured. The facts 
as they appeared on the trial were these : The ship 
‘ Zong,’ with four hundred and forty-two slaves, was 
bound from the Coast of Guinea to Jamaica. It 
was incidentally proved, that sixty of the slaves died 
during the passage from over-crowding ; but in 
respect of these, it was not contended that the 
underwriter was liable. The master having, by some 
accident or miscalculation, missed Jamaica, found 
himself short of water, and under the apprehension of 
scarcity, but before the crew and cargo had been put 
on short allowance, he threw ninety-six of the sick- 
liest slaves overboard. On the second day after he 
had thus lightened his cargo, there was a fall of rain, 
which gave him a supply of water for eleven days. 
Nevertheless, he subsequently drowned twenty-six 
more of the slaves. Ten wretched creatures threw 
themselves into the sea. The ship arrived at her 
port of discharge before the water was exhausted. 
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Thus one hundred and thirty-two human beings 
were wilfully murdered. But a City jury were of 
opinion, that they were chattels lost by perils of the 
seas, and found for the plaintiff, with thirty pounds 
damages for each slave cast overboard. The Court 
granted a new trial, on the ground that it did not 
sufficiently appear that there was any such necessity 
for destroying the second batch of twenty-six slaves, 
as could be said to constitute a loss by perils of the 
seas; but it seems never to have occurred to the 
Judge at Nisi Prius, nor the Court in Banco, to order 
criminal proceedings against the captain and the 
crew, for their wholesale homicides.* 

It had been proposed, that Wilberforce, who was 
rising to Parliamentary eminence, and 

6 i , , , Wllberforoe. 

was supposed to have the ear ot Pitt, 
should bring this vital question before the House of 
Commons; but Wilberforce was languishing at Bath 
under a disease which his physicians had pronounced 
mortal; and Pitt, in the absence of his friend, 
introduced the subject with a formal motion, that the 
slave trade should be taken into consideration early 
in the following session, when, if Mr. Wilberforce 
should continue incapacitated to conduct the inquiry, 
he would himself undertake it. The Minister, how- 
ever, refrained from committing himself to any 
decided opinion on the subject. Fox, on the other 
side, free from official responsibility, declared at 
once for the total prohibition of the trade. Pitt’s 
motion was agreed to without a division. 

Pending the more solemn inquiry to which the 
House was thus pledged, a Bill was E x.mm,tion 
brought in by Sir William Dolben, for ofdelc ** t **- 
regulating the conveyance of slaves from Africa. 
But even this modified measure was not allowed to 

* Gregson and others v. Gil- Park on Marine Insurances, 
bert. — Douglas’s Reports, and eighth edition, voL i. p. 138. 

n 2 
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pass without opposition from those who were in- 
terested in the abominable traffic. The merchants 
of London and Liverpool prayed to be heard by- 
counsel ; and their prayer, according to the practice 
of Parliament at that time, was granted almost as of 
course. A partial investigation had already taken 
place, by order of the Government, before a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Delegates from the 
parties interested in the slave trade had appeared 
before this Committee, and asserted with confidence 
that the charges brought against the trade were either 
absolutely false, or gross distortions of the truth; that 
so far from instigating wars among the savage chiefs 
of Africa, for the purpose of procuring slaves, they 
were the benefactors of the negro race, by rescuing 
them from the cruelty and oppression of their native 
rulers ; that the transport of these creatures across 
the seas was effected with every consideration for 
their health and comfort ; that they danced and 
made merry on deck ; and that the mortality did not 
exceed an average of five or six per cent. These 
representations were not unfavourably received by 
the Privy Council; a body of men who, from their 
education and habits, would be inclined to regard 
with incredulity, if not aversion, the tales which were 
adapted to, and were eagerly devoured by, the un- 
thinking multitude. The weight of unimpeachable 
testimony, however, with which the impudent as- 
sertions of the slave dealers was met, overbore the 
prejudices of the Committee ; and though they ab- 
stained from making a decisive report, the inclination 
of their opinion was evidently to the side of reason 
and humanity. 

The slave dealers, therefore, when they went be- 

i fore the House of Commons with the same 

tale by which they sought to amuse the 
Privy Council, met with a very different reception. 
Whitbread, the Chairman of the Commons’ Corn- 
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mittee, to which Dolben’s Bill was referred, cross- 
examined the witnesses sent to support their case by 
the merchants of London and Liverpool with the 
zeal indeed of a partisan, but with the skill and 
ability also of a man of business, well informed in 
the details and true character of the trade which was 
the subject of inquiry. It was proved from the 
mouths of these delegates, that the ample accom- 
modation, provided in the slave ships was a space of 
five feet and a half by one foot and four inches for 
each man ; that the space between decks varied from 
four to five feet eight inches ; that this space was 
fitted with shelves, upon which living bodies were 
packed in the same manner as upon deck ; that the 
people were chained together by their hands and 
feet, and secured by ring-bolts to the decks and 
shelves ; that the daily allowance of each man was 
a pint of water and two feeds of horse-beans ; that 
the miserable captives were confined between decks 
all the time that the ship remained on the coast, 
which varied from six weeks to as many months; 
that they remained below for sixteen hours a day; 
that they were compelled to exercise themselves by 
jumping about in their irons under the application 
of the lash ; and this was what the witnesses for the 
slave dealers represented as dancing. All these facts 
were clearly established. Nevertheless, so difficult is 
it to disturb established usages, especially when any 
interest is involved in them, that a Bill, which con- 
tained only a few simple provisions of a sanatory 
character, was criticised with as much jealousy as if 
it was a wanton interference with vested interests, 
and a mischievous obstruction to the freedom of 
commerce ; nor would the Lords consent to pass 
it without clauses of compensation to the ship- 
owners and merchants for the additional charges to 
which they would be subjected by the intended regu- 
lations. 
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Parliament was prorogued on the 11th of July. 
The Ktng'i In the previous month, the King’s health 

health. had become seriously deranged ; and, by 
the advice of his physicians, he relaxed his ordinary 
application to public business, and, after the proroga- 
tion, sought relief for his malady, which was a dis- 
order of the biliary system, by drinking the Chelten- 
ham waters. The novelty of the scene — for so 
simple were his habits, that on no former occasion 
since his accession had the King been at so great a 
distance from his capital — at first had a beneficial 
effect. The comparative retirement, the beauty of 
the country, and the respectful demonstrations of 
sympathy and attachment to his person, which he 
found among all ranks of the people, could not but 
be agreeable to a mind susceptible of such impres- 
sions. No permanent benefit, however, resulted from 
this visit ; and after a few weeks, the King returned 
to London, his malady increased, and the symptoms 
were alarming. The aberrations of his intellect, 
which had been disordered from the commencement 
of his illness, became more frequent and palpable. 
In October he was worse, and early in November 
it was known that His Majesty hail ceased to be 
capable of transacting business, and that his life 
was in imminent danger. 


Parliament was prorogued to the 20th of Novem- 
Frorogation of ter ; and, though it had not been intended 
parliament. to proceed to despatch of business until 
after Christmas, yet the exigency which had arisen, 
as well as the absence of any power to extend the 
prorogation, rendered it necessary that the Houses 
should assemble on the prorogation-day. 

The greatest excitement prevailed. A demise of 
public exciw- the Crown was immediately expected; and 
ment. even should the King’s life be spared, it 

was understood that the physicians had pronounced 
his insanity hopeless. The Prince of Wales had taken 
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up his abode at Windsor, and assumed the control of 
the King’s person. The Opposition were assured of 
an immediate return to power under the new reign, 
whether that of King or Kegent. Fox, who was 
travelling on the Continent, was sent for, and arrived, 
in post haste, four days after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. Pitt and Dundas were making arrangements 
for their return to the bar. But though the meeting 
of Parliament on the prorogation-day was inevitable, 
it was impossible to proceed to the despatch of busi- 
ness. Formal proof of the King’s incapacity was 
requisite before the ordinary mode of inaugurating 
the business of the session could be dispensed with ; 
and respect for His Majesty dictated the propriety of 
a short adjournment. Accordingly, an adjournment 
for a fortnight was proposed by Ministers in both 
Houses, and agreed to without observation ; and the 
Commons ordered a call of the House for the ad- 
journment day. On the 4th of December, when 
Parliament reassembled, it was determined by both 
Houses to appoint select committees to examine the 
King’s physicians. The Commons Committee re- 
ported on the 10th of December the evidence of the ’ 
medical witnesses, who declared the King to be in- 
capable of meeting Parliament, or attending to public 
business ; but expressed, at the same time, a confident 
hope of His Majesty’s recovery. The minister, there- 
fore, in a short and guarded speech, moved, * That a 
Committee be appointed to examine and report pre- 
cedents of such proceedings as may have been had 
in case of the personal exercise of the royal authority 
being prevented or interrupted by infancy, sickness, 
infirmity, or otherwise, with a view to provide for 
the same.’ After this motion, a brief but most im- 
portant debate took place. When Pitt sat down. 
Fox immediately rose. He said the motion could 
result in nothing but a loss of time, since no pre- 
cedent could be found bearing upon the case. The 
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circumstances to be provided for did not depend upon 
their deliberations as a House of Parliament There 
was then a person in the kingdom, different from any 
other person, that precedents could refer to; — an 
heir-apparent of full age aud capacity to exercise 
the royal power. In his opinion, the Prince of Wales 
had as clear, as express a right to assume the reins 
of Government, and exercise the power of sovereignty, 
during the continuance of the illness and incapacity 
with which it had pleased God to afflict His Majesty, 
as in the case of His Majesty’s having undergone a 
natural and perfect demise. Fox went on to say, 
that if His Royal Highness did not at once assume 
his rightful functions, it was from respect to those 
principles which had placed his family on the throne, 
and which taught him to seek the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to his claim. But this deference had its limits ; 
and it was not reasonable that he should be expected 
to wait during a pretended search for precedents 
which did not exist. Fox, however, did not oppose 
the motion, as he should have done if he had felt 
any confidence in the position which he asserted. 

Pitt was prompt in availing himself of the advan- 
tage which his great rival, now apparently 
uonof d ' ! 'oiT*' on the eve of triumph, had afforded him. 

With an air of authority which seemed 
to defy question, he stood up, and, in the most 
emphatic language, denounced the doctrine of the 
Whig leader as utterly at variance with the laws and 
history of the country, and little less than treason to 
the constitution. He met the claim of right pre- 
ferred on behalf of the heir-apparent with a positive 
contradiction, and denied that under the circum- 
stances the Prince of Wales had more right to assume 
the Government than any other person in the king- 
dom. Whatever may have been the pretensions of 
His Royal Highness, it was the province of Parlia- 
ment, and of Parliament alone, to make provision 
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for the government of the country, whenever any 
interruption of the royal authority took place. He 
said that the doctrine of Mr. Fox was incompatible 
with the rights of the Legislature, and went to de- 
prive it of any deliberate power under the circum- 
stajaces which had arisen. This was an argument of 
the gravest weight for the inquiry which he proposed, 
since it was of the utmost moment in such an exigency 
that the rights of Parliament should be ascertained 
as well for their own guidance as for the information 
of the country. 

To those who understood the question in its con- 
stitutional bearing, the argument of Pitt i mpruden „ 
was irresistible ; to those who were little of Kox - 
versed in such matters — the great majority of his 
audience — the reckless assertion of Fox seemed an 
indecent and impatient attempt to grasp at power, 
worthy of the hero of the Coalition, and the author 
of the India Bill. Fox himself saw that he had gone 
too far ; but his attempt at retreat was as unskilful, 
as his advance had been rash. I admit, he said in 
effect, that Parliament would have a right to deal 
with the question, or to alter the succession to the 
throne, or to change the laws and constitution of the 
kingdom ; but I deny that we are a Parliament. But, 
it might have been answered, neither was the body 
which abolished the Commonwealth and restored the 
Monarchy ; nor that which declared the throne to be 
vacant, and filled it with two persons, one of whom 
had no right whatever, and another whose right was 
secondary and contingent. It made no difference, so 
far as the argument was affected, whether the throne 
was actually vacant, or whether, as in the present 
case, the functions of the Sovereign were suspended 
by the act of God. Fox’s explanation of the law 
which he had deliberately laid down was at variance 
•with the most conspicuous precedents, and im- 
peached the validity of acts upon which the rights and 
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liberties of the country were for the most part founded. 
If any ordinary member of the House had propounded 
such notions as these, he would have been laughed 
at for his ignorance and presumption. If a Tory, he 
would have been told that he had been educated in 
the school of Filmer and Sacheverell. But these 
were the words, not of an empty prater, not of a 
pre-revolutionary Tory, but of a great statesman, the 
chief of the party of 1688. And it is to be observed, 
that this strange doctrine was founded on another 
position, which, to say the least, was extremely ques- 
tionable, namely, that Parliament was disabled by 
the incapacity of the Crown. But the point was more 
a theoretical than a practical one. If the integrity 
of Parliament was destroyed, it still subsisted as a 
Convention ; and in that capacity, it could deal with 
this, as it had dealt with still weightier exigencies. 
Fox objected to the motion for a committee to search 
for precedents (in accordance with the practice) 
because no precedent existed. But if no precedent 
existed, it was surely more in accordance with the 
law and constitution of England that a precedent 
should be created by Parliament, or by the Lords and 
Commons, if they were not to be called a Parliament, 
rather than by an authority unknown to the consti- 
tution, and which had never been heard of in the 
history qf this country. 

Only one person could be found to support Fox 
Barke 1 . »uick on this occasion ; and that was a person 
on km. for whom anything extravagant and of- 
fensive had a. fatal charm. Burke stood forward, not 
indeed to contend for the doctrine of right in such 
absolute and unqualified terms as Fox had employed, 
for he knew that these were untenable. He rather 
took the turn of vindicating the Prince’s pretensions 
as a question of comparison ; and, if he had done so 
with judgment and temper, he would have obtained 
the concurrence of all reasonable men. It was so 
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manifestly just and convenient that the heir-apparent 
should, in the absence or disability of the Sovereign, 
exercise his power, that nothing less than such a 
personal disqualification as would justify postponing 
him in the succession, would justify a preference of 
any other regent. But, instead of pointing out this 
distinction, Burke, after his fashion, must needs pro- 
voke the derision of the House, by taking Pitt to task 
for not arguing the question with temper and mode- 
ration, and for setting himself up as a competitor 
with the Prince ! Irritated by the cries of ‘ Order,’ 
and the expressions of disapprobation with which this 
indecent and unwarranted remark was received, Burke 
reiterated the charge, and went off in a storm of wild 
declamation on the preposterous idea w r hich he had 
taken up. A few contemptuous words from Pitt 
closed this singular debate, which certainly was not 
calculated to reconcile the country to a change in the 
administration of public affairs. 

Two days after, the debate was renewed on bring- 
ing up the report of the Committee to Fo „., .« e m P t 
search for precedents. Fox, having been “ «*p liu, »“ on - 
by that time convinced of the grievous error into 
which he had fallen, took occasion to explain away 
much of what he had said on the question of right, 
and to deny what he could not explain away. Lord 
Camden had in the meantime declared, in his place 
in Parliament, that there was nothing in the Common 
Law to warrant the doctrine which Fox had set up ; 
that no lawyer ever mooted such a doctrine ; that he 
had never met with it in any writer ; and he cen- 
sured, with due severity, the rashness which had given 
utterance to a notion so novel and dangerous. Fox 
now declared, that the claim which he had preferred 
on behalf of the Prince went no farther than a naked 
right, and that he never intended to maintain that 
this right could be reduced into possession without 
the consent of Parliament. Neither did he say, that 
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the Prince was entitled to assume power while Par- 
liament was sitting. He was content to adopt a 
statement of the point, with which many persons 
were satisfied ; namely, that the Prince had such a 
claim as Parliament could not disallow without a 
dereliction of its duty. He could see no distinction 
between such an irresistible claim and an inherent 
right. But whatever doubt might exist as to the 
Prince’s right to exercise royal authority under the 
present circumstances of the country. Fox still main- 
tained there could be none as to the propriety of 
investing him with the sole administration of the 
Government, and with the unlimited exercise of all 
the royal functions, powers, and prerogatives. And 
he declared, that, much as he valued unanimity upon 
such a point, yet he would take the sense of the 
House if any proposal should be made to place any 
material restrictions on His Royal Highness’s power 
as regent. 

The explanation which Fox offered was not, as Pitt 
Blunder of took care to point out, consistent with the 
Fox - language which he had formerly used 

with regard to the Prince’s forbearance to assert his 
claim, and, indeed, savoured more of the astuteness 
of the shifting lawyer* who was supposed to have 
led him into this error, than of the ingenuousness 
which distinguished the Whig leader. A greater 
blunder never was committed by a public man. The 
pretensions of the heir-apparent to exercise the 
powers of the Sovereign during his incapacity were 
so obvious and so paramount, that any attempt to 
pass them by would certainly have recoiled upon any 
minister, however powerful. Fox had no right to 
assume that these pretensions would not be respected ; 
nor did it belong to him, invested with no official 
responsibility, to propose, in the first instance, a 

* Lord Loughborough. — See Fox’s Correspondence, vol. ii. 
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candidate for the first office in the State. Such a 
precipitate proposal seemed rather to suggest the 
possibility of competition, than to consult the dignity 
of the exalted personage referred to. Whether the 
unconstitutional character of the claim is considered, 
or the indecent haste with which it was preferred, or 
the quarter from which it came, or the plain motive* 
by \yhich the whole proceeding was actuated, a 
more unlucky mode of inaugurating the return of 
the Whigs to power could hardly have been con- 
ceived. 

The real question was not whether the Prince 
should be regent — for on that point there j^., qoe( , tion to 
could be no doubt — but whether he should ** con * ider * d - 
be regent on the terms demanded by Fox, or with 
restrictions. If the claim of right could have been 
established, this question of course could not have 
arisen; and it was this consideration which gave 
rise to the doctrine propounded by Loughborough 
and Fox. Pitt, whose firmness, consistency, and 
clearness of purpose, shone conspicuously throughout 
this trying period, and the more so from being con- 
trasted with the intemperance and indecent eager- 
ness of the Opposition, in answer to Fox, stated, 
without hesitation or reserve, his views on the subject 
of the regency. He said that, as a matter of discre- 
tion, and on the ground of expediency, it was highly 
desirable, that whatever part of the regal power it 
was necessary should be exercised at all should be 
vested in a single person, and that person the Prince 
of Wales ; and that he should exercise the * autho- 
rity so limited’ unfettered by any permanent coun- 
cil, and with the free choice of his political servants. 


* Fox, writing to a friend on 
the 15th of December, says, ‘I 
think it certain that in about a 
fortnight we shall come in,’ — 

Correspondence, voL ii. p. 299. 


The ministers calculated on being 
dismissed immediately on tho 

passing of the Regency Bill 

Courts and Cabinets of George 
the Third, vol. ii. p. 41. 
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The minister added, that whatever powers were 
necessary for carrying on the public business with 
vigour and despatch, and for providing for the safety 
and interests of the country, ought to be given ; 
but, on the other hand, any powers not necessary 
for these purposes, and capable of being by possi- 
bility employed in any way which might tend to 
embarrass the exercise of the King’s lawful authority 
when resumed, ought to be withheld. Fox made a 
conciliatory reply, and the matter might have passed 
away but for the interposition of Sheridan, who, at 
the close of the debate, concentrated in a few words, 
and exaggerated all that was offensive in the several 
speeches of Fox and Burke on this painful subject. 
In the course of a violent declamation against the 
resolution which Pitt had intimated his intention of 
proposing at a future day to negative the claim of 
right as regarded the regency, Sheridan, in a me- 
nacing tone, warned the minister to beware of pro- 
voking the Prince to assert his right. Loud and 
indignant shouts of ‘ Hear ! hear ! ’ burst from the 
ministerial side of the House ; and such an excite- 
ment prevailed as had not for many years been 
experienced within those walls.* The severity with 
which this audacious language was rebuked by Pitt, 
and his solemn exhortation to the House to do their 
duty in spite of threats from any authority, however 
high, were hardly wanting to complete the confusion 
with which the Opposition were covered. 

On the 16th, the House being resolved into a com- 
Pitt's r«»iu- mittee to consider the state of the nation, 
tiom. Mr. Pitt moved three resolutions, the 

first, declaratory of the King’s disability; the second, 
affirmatory of the right and duty of both Houses to 
provide for the exercise of the royal authority ; the 

* Grenville to Lord Rockingham. — Courts and Cabinets, voL ii. 

p. 66. 
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third being a corollary from the other two. The 
second and material resolution offered so direct a 
challenge to the new doctrine of indefeasible right, 
that the Opposition, after the length they had gone, 
could not evade it. They did not think it prudent, 
however, to meet the propositions by a direct nega- 
tive ; but resorted to one of those evasive amend- 
ments by which the main question is disposed of 
without being decided. The ordinary mode of 
effecting this object is by moving what 
is called the previous question ; which is, Fariiwnenury 
in fact, what it imports, a preliminary 
question whether the main question shall be put. 
But as this particular mode of proceeding cannot, 
by the forms of the House, be adopted in Committee, 
a course somewhat analogous was adopted, by the 
motion that the Chairman report progress, the effect 
of which would have been substantially, though not 
technically, the defeat of the proposition. This 
motion was made by Lord North in a speech which, 
like almost all the speeches of that most able man, 
showed that it was possible to be argumentative and 
forcible, without being violent and abusive. The 
Opposition entertained a sanguine hope of carrying 
this motion. It was not necessary that the right of 
Parliament to provide for the exigency which had 
arisen should be affirmatively stated ; and it was cal- 
culated that many would be unwilling to vote for a 
theory, the assertion of which was ungracious and 
offensive to the personage whose claims were prac- 
tically admitted to be beyond dispute, and who 
would probably continue to exercise sovereign power 
until his vicarious authority merged in hereditary 
right But the persons who felt the weight of these 
considerations were equally unwilling to be parties to 
a doctrine which was not only unconstitutional, but 
seemed to require that they should transfer their 
allegiance from a living monarch, who might be in a 
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condition any day to resume his authority, to a 
Lord North-, prince whose tenure of power must neces- 
motion. sarily he precarious. The time-servers, 
who were afraid of offending the son by adhering to 
the father, or of offending the father by going over 
to the son, it was thought, would seek refuge from 
their dilemma in Lord North’s proposition. But 
the waverers of every description were scared by 
the tone and language of the Opposition leader, 
and proximate minister of the Regency. Fox’s 
native vehemence overbore his newly adopted dis- 
cretion ; and he supported the evasive motion of 
his coadjutor by an argument which reiterated, in 
all its breadth, the obnoxious dogma of positive 
right which he had modified, if not abandoned, the 
previous day. Not satisfied with this, he concluded 
one of his most powerful speeches with an invective 
against Pitt, who, he said, would have proposed no 
limitation on the power of the Regent, unless he 
had been certain that there would be a change of 
Ministry. Pitt retorted by pronouncing the attack 
made upon him unfounded, arrogant, and presump- 
tuous. An observation of Fox, that his rival, con- 
scious of not having deserved the favour of the 
Prince, was envious of his successors, and desirous 
to obstruct their credit, drew down upon his royal 
patron, as well as himself, a severe but merited 
rebuke. As to my being conscious, said Pitt, that I 
do not deserve the favour of the Prince, I can only 
say that I know but one way in which I, or any man. 
Effect of put', could deserve it, by having uniformly 
•pe*ch. endeavoured in a public situation to do 
my duty to the King, his father, and to the country 
at large. If, in thus endeavouring to deserve the 
confidence of the Prince, it should appear that I, in 
fact, have lost it, however painful and mortifying 
that circumstance may be to me, and from whatever 
cause it may proceed, I may indeed regret it, but 
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I will boldly say it is impossible I should ever repent 
it. The whole speech is described as one of his hap- 
piest efforts, and it produced an impression such 
as had seldom been witnessed since the days of his 
father. It had a sensible effect on the division. 
Lord North’s amendment was negatived by a ma- 
jority of sixty-four, a surprising result, considering 
that a change of Ministry and a new order of things 
were generally believed to be inevitable and immi- 
nent ; and considering, also, that means were used 
without scruple to secure a different result. The 
Duke of York, a weak young prince, entirely devoted 
to his brother’s interests, was brought down to the 
House of Lords, in which he had lately taken his 
seat, to deprecate the sense of Parliament being 
taken on a question of right. The Prince of Wales 
himself wrote to Lord Lonsdale, requesting, as a 
personal favour, that his nominees might be instructed 
to vote against the ministerial resolutions — a request 
which was dutifully obeyed.* A canvass was actively 
prosecuted among members of both Houses and 
their connections. People were emphatically assured 
that the reign of George the Third w r as virtually at 
an end, and those who sought preferment received 
friendly warnings to consider the present crisis as 
the turning point of their fortunes. These repre- 
sentations were not witnout their effect, and the 
division list showed numerous deserters from the 
Court. But the debate and the majority for Minis- 
ters on the 16th of December put a stop to the panic. 
Many of those who had committed themselves be- 
came alarmed, the waverers fell back into the ranks ; 
and the day after the division, Pitt’s position was 
commanding as ever. 

The day before the debate in the Commons, a dis- 


* Lord Grenville to Lord Rockingham. — Courts and Cabinets, 
yoI. ii. p. 64- 

VOL. III. O 
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cussion on the question of the Regency had taken 
Speeches of the place in the House of Lords. On this oc- 
Royai Duke.. C asion, the Duke of York made the speech 
to which reference has been made. The Duke of 
Gloucester, the King’s brother, spoke in the same 
sense, though he had no connection with the Prince’s 
party. These demonstrations could not fail to have 
their weight ; and it was fully thought they would 
prove decisive of the questions in the Commons on 
the following evening. The Duke of York was the 
avowed mouthpiece of bis brother;* and the Duke 
of Gloucester was supposed to represent the senti- 
Thuriow’s con- ments of the Royal Family. On the other 
duct - side, the Chancellor made a speech which 

produced a great impression. On the first alarm of 
the King’s illness, this man, who affected on all occa- 
sions a rough uncourtly bluntness, excelled the most 
vigilant courtier in his promptitude to cultivate the 
favour of the Prince and the Whigs. When the 
character of the King’s malady was declared by the 
physicians, the Chancellor made haste to negotiate 
with Sheridan and the other confidential advisers of 
the Prince the terms on which he would support the 
pretensions of His Royal Highness to the Regency ; 
and it is stated as a fact, that this negotiation was 
concluded in a room at Windsor, at the very time 
when a Cabinet Council was being held in another 
part of the Palace to deliberate on the grave and 
anxious questions to which the unforeseen interrup- 
tion of the royal authority had given rise.f The 
agreement was, that, in the event of a regency, 
Thurlow should continue to hold the Great Seal, iu 
consideration of his support to the Prince’s party ; 


* Prince’s Memorial to the 
KiDg (drawn up by Sir Gilbert 
Elliott). — Fox’s Correspondence, 
vol. ii. p. 300. 

f Lobd John Russell’s Life 
of Fox, vol. ii — Lobd Camp- 


bell’s Lives of the Chancellors. 
— Locker MSS. — Lord Grenville, 
also, in his letters, repeatedly 
alludes to Thurlow’s intrigues 
with the Prince’s party. — Courts 
and Cabinets, vol. ii. 
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and this compact Fox, on his return from the Conti- 
nent, was reluctantly compelled to ratify.* 

But in afew days the prospect of affairs was changed. 
Thurlow had acted on the opinion of War- jj 0 pe i0 fthe 
ren, the physician originally consulted, and King ’’ recuTery ' 
who confidently declared that the King could not 
recover. But Warren became suspected of a disposi- 
tion to flatter the Prince’s hopes ; and Willis, who 
was subsequently called in, pronounced a different 
opinion, and as confidently predicted that the King’s 
early and complete recovery was probable, if not cer- 
tain. His Majesty’s symptoms improved under the 
treatment of Willis; and the Chancellor began to 
think he had been hasty. Accordingly, on the 11th 
of December, when Lord Camden attacked the claim 
of right which had been put forward by Fox, the 
Chancellor made a moderate, trimming speech, which 
showed the painful doubt and hesitation under which 
he laboured as to the best course to pursue for his 
own interest. But on the 15th his mind was made 
up. On that day he stood up in his place in Parlia- 
ment, and, with many tears, admonished his amazed 
audiences, that their first duty was to preserve the 
rights of their King entire, so that, when Grod should 
permit him to recover, he might not find his situation 
worse than it had been before his infirmity. He then 
dwelt on his own grief, and the debt of gratitude 
which he owed to his afflicted Sovereign ; concluding 
with these well-remembered words, * When I forget 
my King, may G<Jd forget mel’f 


* His letter to Loughborough 
(to whom he had promised the 
chaneellorsliip in the event of his 
return to power) expresses great 
annoyance at the arrangement. 
‘ I have swallowed a bitter pill. 
. . . I do not remember ever 
feeling so uneasy about any poli- 
tical thing I ever did in my life.’ 
— Corresponden ce. 


f The witty remarks of Wilkes 
and Burke, who stood near him 
when he uttered these tremendous 
words, are well known. I have 
seen another version of this cele- 
brated peroration. According to 
Sir J. B. Burgess, who was pre- 
sent, when the Chancellor came 
to the words ‘May God’ — he 
suddenly stopped in his career; 
o 2 
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On the report of the resolutions carried by Pitt in 
Demp.ier'« Committee, there was a debate which 
amendment. lasted for two days, originating in an 
amendment, moved by Mr. Dempster, to the second 
resolution. The right of Parliament to make pro- 
vision for the exercise of royal authority during its 
temporary interruption having been confirmed, the 
proposal of the Opposition was, that the Prince should 
be addressed to assume the Government. The debate 


yielded no novelty in argument on either side, and 
was chiefly remarkable for one of those outbursts of 
spleen, folly, intemperance, and bad taste, inter- 
spersed with striking phrases and passages of brilliant 
oratory, which Burke so frequently poured forth. 
His fury was on this occasion directed against Thur- 
low, who, by his recent speech, had finally severed his 
fortunes from the heir-apparent. It was proposed 
by the Ministry, that the Great Seal should be affixed 
to the Regency Bill as a substitute for the royal 
assent. This operation Burke described as setting up 
a phantom of sovereignty, ‘ a man with black brows 
and a large wig, a puppet, an idol, an idiot, a thing 
to which he disclaimed allegiance.’ The House, tired 
and disgusted with this raving, at length showed the 
usual signs of impatience and disapprobation ; upon 
which he called them a pack of hounds, and at length 
sat down, leaving a doubt on the minds of many of 
his hearers whether he was not as fit a subject for 
restraint and discipline as the unhappy personage 
whose affliction he commonly alluded to in the most 
coarse and inhuman terms. The division showed 


an increased majority for Ministers, being seventy- 
three, in a house less full than that which voted on 
the previous occasion. The resolutions were then 


a word, the most familiar to his hold word when he was about to 
lips, having naturally arisen, but utter an ordinary imprecation.— 
after a pause, he substituted Locker MSS. 

‘ forget,’ and so created a house- 
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communicated to the other House, which, upon a 
division, agreed to them by a majority of thirty- 
three. The Houses having adjourned over the Christ- 
mas week, a farther delay took place in consequence 
of the death of the Speaker, on the day the Commons 
reassembled. Grenville was elected to the Grcnvnie elected 
chair by a majority of seventy-one over bp<:,,kcr ' 

Sir Gilbert Elliott, the candidate put forward by the 
Opposition ;* and the day following, being the 6th 
of January, a crowded House was assembled, on the 
understanding that Pitt was to declare the restrictions 
on the regency. But the Opposition contended, that, 
before determining a point of such importance, the 
House should be possessed of information as to the 
present state of His Majesty’s health. This objection 
was urged by Fox with temper and decency, and sup- 
ported by Burke in a speech which displayed the 
opposite qualities. Pitt immediately fell in with the 
suggestion, which was certainly plausible, and moved 
for a committee to examine the physicians and report 
the state of His Majesty’s health. To this motion, 
Sheridan proposed, as an amendment, to leave out the 
limitations as to conducting the inquiry by an exami- 
nation merely of the King’s medical attendants ; but 
the result showed the increasing strength of the , 
Government, their majority being increased to 
eighty. 

The restrictions which Ministers proposed to place 
on the power of the Pegent were submitted 
to the Prince by Pitt on the 30th of De- re.tKm.o» 
cember. The royal authority was to be * CKeD ' 
exercised by His Royal Highness in the name and' on 


* The numbers were 221 to 
141. The Opposition hailed this 
event as a new source of embar- 
rassment to the ministers. The 
Duke of York went about exult- 
ing, that now the immediate 
appointment of a Regent was 


inevitable, as the new Speaker 
could not be confirmed without 
the royal authority. — Locker 
MSS. But the decision and 
promptitude of Pitt easily dis- 
posed of this minor difficulty. 
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behalf of His Majesty; the care of the King’s person, 
the management of the household, with the appoint- 
ment of its officers and servants, being reserved to 
the Queen. The Regent was not to dispose of the 
King’s real or personal property, nor grant any office 
in reversion, nor for any other term than during His 
Majesty’s pleasure, nor any pension, nor any office 
except one which must be granted for life, nor create 
any peer. These stringent conditions were proposed, 
on the assumption that His Majesty’s illness might 
not be of long duration. * Should it unfortunately be 
protracted ’ — so concluded the Minister’s letter — 
‘ Parliament might reconsider these provisions.’ The 
Prince’s reply, a masterpiece of composition, was 
drawn up by Burke. Considering that the person 
called upon to exercise the sovereign power was the 
immediate heir to the Crown, and a prince of mature 
age, it must be admitted, that the restraints imposed 
upon him were somewhat strict, and afforded strong 
grounds for remonstrance, if not complaint. The 
preparation of a paper, which should convey any such 
remonstrance or complaint in a style not unbecoming 
the exalted rank and peculiar position of the person- 
age who signed it, was a task which seemed to demand 
the soundest judgment and discrimination. Yet this 
task was successfully accomplished by a man who had 
never opened his mouth in Parliament on the subject 
of the regency, without shocking and revolting his 
hearers by an exhibition of violence and folly. The 
style of the paper was chaste ; the arguments against 
the scheme proposed by the Minister were stated with 
simplicity and force ; and the tone of the document 
throughout was maintained with dignity and temper. 

The examination of the physicians before the Com- 
„ f mittee occupied a week, and was conducted 
phyriciuu in a manner which, on one side at least, 
showed little regard for decency or huma- 
nity. The two parties which divided the Legislature 
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were represented in the sick chamber of the sovereign. 
Dr. Warren, a physician of the highest reputation, 
who had been in attendance on the King from the 
first appearance of the malady, maintained his un- 
favourable opinion of the case. The other doctors in 
regular attendance on His Majesty, Sir Greorge Baker, 
Sir Lucas Pepys, Drs. Heberden and Keynolds, con- 
curred with Warren. On the other side was Dr. 
Willis, who had, for nearly thirty years, been manager 
of a private asylum for lunatics, and whose treatment 
had been eminently successful. Willis was called in 
on the 4th of December, and without hesitation de- 
clared that His Majesty’s recovery was more than 
probable, and might be confidently expected in a 
few weeks. 

From that time Willis had the entire confidence of 
the Queen and Pitt The authority of confidence of 
Warren was upheld by the Prince’s party, puu“ e * n “ d 
while that of Willis was always quoted by Dr- WiUi *' 
the King’s friends. At the second examination before 
the Commons Committee in January, Warren declared 
that the opinion which he had given a month before 
was unchanged ; that there was no improvement in 
His Majesty’s condition, and that if there was any 
difference, it was for the worse. Willis, on the con- 
trary, maintained that the disorder had materially 
abated, that the chances of recovery had greatly in- 
creased since he had been last examined, and that he 
hardly entertained a doubt of His Majesty’s complete 
restoration. This evidence, so unwelcome to Sheri- 
dan, Burke, and the other friends of the Prince who 
sat on the Committee, was subjected to a severity of 
cross-examination such as the most jealous advocate 
in a court of justice could not have excelled. Willis 
was required to justify every word of every statement 
which he had made with respect to His Majesty’s 
health, and to explain every particular of the treat- 
ment he had adopted. He was censured for having 
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allowed the King to read the play of Lear ; for hav- 
ing allowed him to read at all ; for permitting him 
to have interviews with the Queen and the Prin- 
cesses ; for allowing him to use a razor. The cross 
questions, and more especially the manner in which 
they were put, disclosed too plainly the motive and 
feeling by which they were prompted, and had no 
other effect than to ehgage the sympathy of the 
public still more strongly on the side of the King, 
the Queen, and the Ministers. 

On the 16th of January, Pitt moved five resolu- 
tions, embodying the restrictions on the regency 
contained in his letter to the Prince. It required all 
the authority and credit which he possessed to carry 
this measure. Parliament had with difficulty been 
brought to a vote, regarding which the Prince, about 
to mount the throne, had expressly declared his dis- 
pleasure ; and now the Houses were required to confer 
the royal authority on the heir-apparent diminished 
by such restrictions as seemed to imply a distrust of 
the individual, and were certainly incompatible with 
the efficient exercise of the royal prerogative. The 
Prince was not permitted to deal with the property 
of the Crown ; he was denied the right of making 
peers, as if he were unworthy to unlock the fountain 
of honour; the household, comprising some of the 
great offices of state, was to be placed beyond his 
control. When this scheme of a regency was first, 
propounded. His Royal Highness declared he would 
not consent to it ; but when he understood that the 
unbending minister had determined, in case of his 
refusal, to offer the regency to the Queen, and, in 
the event of Her Majesty’s declining the burden, to 
delegate the royal authority to a council, the Prince 
was advised to yield ; but it was made known, that 
his first act as Regent would be the dismissal of the 
Ministers who had put such an indignity upon 
him. 
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In the speech with which he introduced the reso- 
lutions, Pitt made use of an insinuation rut . iipeech 
which had been rashly hazarded in the 
Committee upstairs, and circulated by the Opposition 
press, that the Queen and Dr. Willis were in collusion, 
for the purpose of misrepresenting the state of the 
King’s health, with the view to defeat the just claims 
of the Prince to the full and free exercise of the 
royal authority. This was one of the most notable 
of the series of blunders which the too zealous and 
interested friends of His Royal Highness had com- 
mitted throughout these proceedings. During the 
twenty-eight years that Her Majesty had shared the 
throne, her conduct had been irreproachable. She 
had neither taste nor talent for political intrigue, and 
seemed to have no idea of her station beyond the 
observance of a dull decorum in her court and house- 
hold. The King seldom alluded to public affairs 
in the presence of his consort or his family ; and 
Charlotte rarely evinced any interest in matters 
beyond the precincts of her court and household. 
When the King’s illness cast responsibility upon her, 
it was as unwelcome as it was unwonted. She hardly 
ventured to take any step, and her whole anxiety was 
lest the King should disapprove of any part of her 
conduct, if he should at any time be in a condition 
to resume his authority.* The conduct of her sons, 
indeed, particularly of the Prince of Wales, was so 
gross, so utterly wanting in common feeling and 
decency, that she did not hesitate to treat them with 
marked displeasure. It was no less her duty than 
the natural dictate of her heart in this trying 
emergency, to be guided by those counsellors who 
were trusted by the King, and who were still the 
responsible advisers of the Crown. It was not to be 
expected, that Her Majesty should set aside Pitt and 

* Locker MSS. Lady Harcoubt's Diary. 
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Thurlow to consult Fox and Sheridan ; and it was 
with the entire approval of Pitt, and the sullen 
acquiescence of Thurlow (who could never cordially 
support what Pitt, or., indeed, anybody else approved), 
that the management of the King’s health was prin- 
cipally entrusted to Dr. Willis. There was no pre- 
tence, as the Prince well knew, for the insinuation, 
that Willis was a creature of the Queen. Mrs. Har- 
court, the wife of one of the equerries (General, 
afterwards Earl Harcourt), had drawn up a paper,* 
in which she stated her knowledge of the qualifica- 
tions of Willis, from his successful treatment of her 
mother, who had been afflicted with mental disease. 
This paper, on the 28th of November, having been 
laid before the Prince, the Duke of York, the Chan- 
cellor and Pitt, it was determined that Willis should 
be sent for ; and the confidence with which he soon 
inspired the Queen was the necessary consequence of 
the superior skill and courage which he showed in 
the care of his patient. 

It was under these circumstances, that the mother 
charge eg.imt of the Prince was attacked by an insinua- 
te uu«. u . tion, which His Royal Highness knew to 
be false and unfounded. Pitt’s indignant and scorn- 
ful refutation of this charge, or insinuated charge, 
could not fail to produce its effect, and to reconcile 
his hearers to restraints on the authority of a Regent 
so little likely to make a good use of power. After 
a lengthened debate, in which Sheridan took the 
leading part on behalf of the Prince, four of the five 
resolutions were carried after two divisions, in which 
the majority for Ministers was maintained. On the 
19th, a final struggle took place on the fifth resolu- 
tion, which related to the household. The Opposi- 
tion had, at one time, entertained a sanguine hope 
of defeating this part of the scheme ; and doubts had 

# Locker MSS. Lady Habcoubt’s Diary. 
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been expressed, whether Parliament could be induced 
to go the length of separating the patronage of the 
Crown in such a manner as to create a Queen’s 
party, in opposition to the government of the regent. 
But such was now the ascendency of Pitt, that a 
moderate amendment proposed by Lord North, that 
the control of the household should be withdrawn 
from the Executive only ‘ for a limited time,’ was 
negatived by two hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and sixty-four. The resolutions having been voted 
by the Lords, though not without an animated de- 
bate, a division, and a protest of the minority, signed 
by the Dukes of York and Cumberland, they were 
laid before the Prince in an Address from both 
Houses. His Royal Highness returned an answer 
consenting to accept the regency on the terms pro- 
posed, presuming that the resolutions were founded 
on the hope, in which he ardently participated, that 
His Majesty’s disorder might not be of long duration. 
The next step was to confirm these proceedings by 
an act of the Legislature ; but, as it was considered 
necessary for this purpose that Parliament should be 
opened by a commission under the Great Seal, letters 
patent w r ere directed to be issued, empowering certain 
commissioners therein named to observe as nearly as 
possible the usual formalities. The names of the 
Princes of the blood were inserted in the commission, 
but subsequently withdrawn by their desire. This 
formal proceeding was adopted on the authority of a 
precedent in the reign of Henry the Sixth, which 
was followed in 1754, when Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wick, during the illness of George the Second, affixed 
the Great Seal to a Commission for opening a session 
of Parliament. Some doubts were expressed in both 
Houses as to the sufficiency of the precedents, but 
the authority of Lord Camden, who proposed the 
measure, .outweighed these objections. 

The Regency Bill was introduced on the 5th of 
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February, and was read a second time on the follow- 
ing day without a division. The Oppo- 
carried without sition, having exhausted all their efforts to 
obtain better terms for the Prince, were, 
for the most part, content that the Bill should pass, 
and that they might come into power without un- 
necessary delay. Fox, who had returned from the 
Continent in a bad state of health, and had struggled 
for some time against his disorder, which occasioned 
serious apprehension to his friends, absented himself 
from the House during the farther progress of the 
Bill. Sheridan moderated his tone, and went so far 
as to deny that he had ever gone the length of as- 
serting the Prince’s indefeasible right. Lord North, 
who was not a candidate for office under the ap-, 
proaching dispensation, contented himself with some 
practical comments on the Bill as it passed through 
its stages. Burke alone pursued the Bill with un- 
mitigated hostility ; but his violence and exaggeration 
only caused pain to his friends, and drew from the 
supporters of the Government expressions of anger 
and disgust. He described the Bill as intended to 
degrade the Prince of Wales, and to outlaw, excom- 
municate, and attaint the whole house of Brunswick. 
When the House laughed at this raving, Burke broke 
into a fury, and charged the Ministers with acting 
treasons for which the justice of the country would 
one day overtake them. Here he was stopped by 
loud cries of * Order,’ amidst which Pitt rose, and 
observed, that, though he seldom thought it worth 
while to interrupt the right honourable gentleman, 
and call him to order, or indeed, to make him any 
answer, yet when he so far violated common decency, 
as to describe in such terms as he had employed, a 
Bill founded on principles which the House had 
sanctioned by distinct resolutions, it was necessary 
that the House should interpose its authority. But, 
so far was Burke from being checked by this rebuke. 
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or by the manifest repugnance with which his loose 
invectives, his pointless sarcasms, and strained, in- 
appropriate metaphors, were habitually received, 
that, on the next occasion when the Bill w r as in Com- 
mittee, he so far cast off every restraint of decency 
and humanity, as to speak of the afflicted monarch 
‘ as having been hurled from his throne, and plunged 
into a condition that drew down upon him the pity 
of the meanest peasant in his kingdom.’ A cry was 
raised throughout the House to take down these 
words ; and Burke, staggered by the storm of in- 
dignation, attempted to explain, but the agitation 

hardlv subsided before the close of the debate. 

•/ 

The Bill was passed through the Commons with 

increased majorities, and carried to the ..... f .. 

Lords on the 12 th of February. It was *“• Cumraon *- 
read a second time, and had passed through several 
stages in committee, when the Lord Chancellor, on 
the 17th of February, announced that so great an 
improvement had taken place in the King’s health 
as to render it extremely probable that it would not 
be necessary to proceed with the Bill. Upon this 
intimation, the House adjourned to the 24th, and 
the consideration of the Bill was not resumed. 

The King’s disorder took a favourable turn on the 
6th of February. His pulse, which, in the height of 
the malady, had varied from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and thirty, and had seldom been 
below ninety, beat steadily on this day from seventy- 
two to eighty-two ; and Dr. Willis expressed a con- 
fident expectation that His Majesty would be well in 
a week. This expectation was substantially verified ; 
but had it not been for the rapid progress with which 
the Regency Bill was advancing to its final stage, 
Willis would have deferred the announcement until 
His Majesty’s recovery was so far confirmed as to 
enable him to resume his authority without fear of a 
relapse. As it was, Warren still refused not only to 
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pronounce the King convalescent, but even to admit 
that any material amendment had taken place. The 
other doctors, either sharing Warren’s jealousy of 
Willis, or swayed by the authority of the senior phy- 
sician, maintained a cautious reserve. Willis, there- 
fore, took upon himself the sole responsibility of 
informing the Chancellor that the King’s state was 
such that the Regency Bill ought not to be proceeded 
with. Thurlow, after his rough fashion, said he did 
not believe it, and refused to act on any such informa- 
tion. But the courageous doctor was not to be brow- 
beat. He declared, that if his deliberate opinion was 
disregarded, he would publish it to the world ; and 
threatened the astonished Chancellor with impeach- 
ment, if he dared to act on the assumption of his 
Sovereign’s continued incapacity.* Thurlow, upon 
this, consented to see the King, and judge for him- 
self. An interview of two hours satisfied him, that 
the representation which had been made to him was 
correct ; and on the following day Willis attended 
the Cabinet at which it was determined to abandon 
the Bill. On the 23rd of the month, the King wrote 
to Mr. Pitt, announcing his convalescence; and on 
the 26th the last bulletin of the physicians was issued. 
It was signed by Sir George Baker, Sir Lucas Pepys, 
and Dr. Willis, and apprised the public of the ‘entire 
cessation of His Majesty’s illness.’ 

Dr. Willis did not hesitate to declare, that if he 
Dr. wiiii*'. had been consulted in the first instance, 
opinion. the King’s illness would, in all probability, 
have been of very short duration. And this opinion 
appears to have been well founded. Mental disease 
was, at that time, a branch of art little understood ; and 
the specific treatment of lunatics was worthy only of 

* Lady Hxbcoubt’s Diary. actually bullied the Chancellor 
This fact was afterwards con- before he could make him stir in 
firmed by Dr. Robert Willis, who the matter . — Locker MSS. 

told Mr. Locker that his father 
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the barbarous age of medicine. The unhappy patient, 
upon whom this, the most terrible visitation of Heaven, 
had fallen, was no longer dealt with as a human being. 
His body was immediately enclosed in a machine, 
which left it no liberty of motion. He was sometimes 
chained to a staple. He was frequently beaten and 
starved ; and, at the best, he was kept in subjection 
by menacing and violent language. The history of 
the King’s illness showed that the most exalted station 
did not wholly exempt the sufferer from this stupid 
and inhuman usage. The King’s disorder manifested 
itself principally in unceasing talk,* but no disposi- 
tion to violence was exhibited. Yet he was subjected 
constantly to the severe discipline of the strait waist- 
coat; he was secluded from the Queen and his family; 
he was denied the use of a knife and fork, of scissors, 
or any instrument with which he might inflict bodily 
injury. Such petty vexatious treatment could not 
fail to aggravate a disorder, the leading symptom of 
which was nervous irritability, caused by over appli- 
cation, extreme abstemiousness, and domestic anxiety. 
It would have been well if the errors of the physi- 
cians had been confined to ignorance. But their 
negligence was still more reprehensible. While the 
poor maniac was deprived of those tender offices, 
which his wife and daughters might have rendered, 
he was abandoned to the care of low mercenaries; 
and so little discrimination was observed in the choice 
of his attendants, that the charge of his person de- 
volved chiefly on a German page, named Ernst, who 
was utterly unworthy to be trusted with the care of 
the humblest of his fellow-creatures. This man, who 
had been raised by the patronage of His Majesty, 
repaid the kindness of his royal master with the most 
brutal ingratitude. He went so far as to strike the 

* He talked on one occasion for nineteen hours without inter- 
mission. — Diary , Locker MSS. 
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helpless King ; and on one occasion, when His 
Majesty wished to protract his exercise in the gardens 
at Kew, Ernst seized him in his arms, carried him 
into a chamber, and throwing him violently on a sofa, 
exclaimed in an insolent manner to the attendants : 
* There is your King for you.’ * 

These outrages were perpetrated in the seclusion 

Treatment of the Palace at Kew, to which the King 
jtaKing . at had been removed in the month of October, 

at the instance’ of the Prince of Wales. 
His Majesty had been persuaded to leave Windsor, 
to which he was much attached, by the promise that 
he should see his children at Kew. He entered the 
carriage cheerfully ; but on passing through the iron 
gates of the little park, he put his hands before his 
face, and burst into tears. Recovering his com- 
posure, however, he talked to the equerries who 
accompanied him in the carriage in his ordinary 
hurried manner, pointing out the objects in the 
road, and anticipating the pleasure, long denied him, 
of seeing his wife and daughters. But on his arrival 
at Kew, he found himself a prisoner. Proceeding 
towards the apartments he usually occupied, he was 
stopped, and conducted into a large room, where he 
found the pages who were to be his keepers waiting 
to receive him. The equerries, among whom was his 
faithful and valued servant, General Harcourt, ac- 
cording to the orders they had received, withdrew. 
The physicians also, who had accompanied the royal 
patient from Windsor, having consigned him to the 
charge of the pages, also thought proper to retire, 
and actually returned to London the same night. 
The King then impatiently demanded to see his 
family ; and the promise under which he had been 
induced to leave his Palace of Windsor was, in cruel 

* The King, who, after his pened to him daring his aberra- 
recovery, remembered and re- tion, mentioned this fact to Lady 
luted almost everything that hap- Harcourt. — Diary, Locker MSS. 
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mockery, fulfilled. The Princesses were brought 
before the window ; the King, on seeing them, rushed 
forward to lift the sash, but it was screwed down. A 
paroxysm was the immediate consequence of this 
cruel restraint ; the Princesses were hastily removed, 
and the King was dragged from the window, entreat- 
ing to be allowed to speak to his children.* 

It is not surprising that the King made no progress 
towards recovery under treatment such as this, which 
continued until the first week in December, when, 
happily, Dr. Willis was called in. 

The King’s abhorrence of his physicians, under 
whose sanction he had been subjected to such cruel 
indignities and vexatious . restraints, did not dispose 
him to a favourable reception of a new medical ad- 
viser, whom he considered only as another added to 
the number of his persecutors. When Willis was 
introduced, the King displayed, in a re- adoption or 
markable manner, the quickness which Dr ' 
lunatics often exhibit. He reproached the doctor 
with having given up the sacred calling to which he 
had been ordained for a lucrative profession. Willis 
replied, that our Saviour cured demoniacs. ‘ Yes,’ 
said the King, * but he did not get seven hundred 
pounds a year for it.’ The mild yet firm manner of 
the wise and humane physician, into whose hands 
His Majesty had at last happily fallen, soon obtained 
its usual influence over the irritable patient. At a 
second interview, the poor King opened his heart to 
the new doctor, and poured forth all its grievances ; 
among the most prominent of which were, the seclu- 
sion of his wife and daughters, the refusal of a razor, 
of a knife and fork, and the insolence of the pages. 
The doctor soothed his agitation upon all these points. 
The King was particularly indignant at being denied 
the use of a razor, lest he should cut his throat. * I 

* Lady Harcourt’s Diary ; Locker MSS. J 
VOL. III. P 
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am sure,’ said Willis, ‘your Majesty is too good a 
Christian, and that you have too much sense of what 
you owe to your people to commit such an act ; ’ and 
immediately presented him with a razor,* which the 
King quietly applied to its proper purpose, under no 
other restraint than the doctor’s eye. The other 
offensive and unnecessary restrictions were relaxed, 
and ultimately removed. Whan the King demanded 
the use of a knife and fork, Willis readily assented, 
adding, that, with His Majesty’s leave, he would have 
the honour of dining with him. In like manner, the 
Queen and the Princesses, whom he had not seen 
since the 5th of the preceding month, were brought 
into his presence.! The King seized Her Majesty’s 
hand, kissed it, and held it in his during the whole 
interview, which lasted half an hour. The little 
Princess Amelia, who, from her infancy, had been 
his favourite child, sat upon his lap. The care of 
His Majesty’s person was no longer entrusted to the 
uncontrolled discretion of the pages, and the brutal 
Ernst was dismissed altogether. 

I have selected these few particulars from the sad 
detail of suffering and privation to which the afflicted 
monarch had been wantonly subjected, before the 
Willises, father and son, introduced a more careful 
and enlightened system of treatment. Yet it was 
happy for the sufferer that he was conscious of no 
emotion more keen than that which the ignorance of 
physicians, or the insolence of menials, could inflict. 
The delinquencies of those who owed him the first 
debt of duty and reverence were concealed from his 
view. The Prince of Wales had been so long 


* Warren, in his capacity of 
first physician, took upon himself 
to reprimand Willis for ventur- 
ing on such an act without the 
sanction of the other physicians. 
Willis, according to Warren’s 
evidence, admitted that he shud- 


dered at what he had done ; but 
Willis denied any recollection of 
having used such an expression, 
or of having been conscious of 
any tremor on the occasion. — 
Lords’ Journals. 
t 13th December. 
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estranged from his father, that nothing beyond an 
outward regard to decency could fairly be expected 
from him. But the Duke of York was differently 
placed. He had not before him the immediate pro- 
spect of succession to a throne ; he had no pretence 
for saying or feeling that his youthful errors had 
been harshly rebuked, and that no allowance had 
been made for the temptations to which he was ex- 
posed. Frederick was ever the favoured son of 
George the Third, from whom he had experienced 
signal marks of affection and indulgence. But no 
sooner was this fond father prostrated by an affliction, 
which drew towards him the sympathy and compas- 
sion of all his people, except the heir-apparent, his 
political associates and sycophants, than this beloved 
son deserted to the party which treated his sufferings 
with mockery and hate. It is not without disgust 
that we read of the indignities to which the helpless 
monarch was subjected by a vile menial; but human 
nature itself revolts from the parricidal outrages with 
which these brothers treated the infirmity of their 
parent. It is not necessary to dwell in detail on the 
odious conduct of these men. One or two well 
authenticated facts will suffice. The Prince of Wales, 
who had a talent for mimicry, and indeed possessed 
the social qualities suited to the witty and profligate 
men and women with whom he lived, was in the habit 
of amusing his companions by taking off, as the phrase 
was, the gestures and actions of his insane father. 
That which he did himself he suffered his friends to 
do ; and the standing topic in the Prince’s circle was 
ridicule of the King and Queen.* The Duke of York 

* At Brookes’s, a cant phrase of Gordon : 1 You little, insigni- 
at the whist tables was: ‘ I play fieant, good-for-nothing, upstart, 
the lunatic (the King).’ Jack pert, chattering puppy,’ said her 
Payne, the Prince’s secretary and grace, ‘ how dare you name yonr 
confidential man, one day uttered royal master's royal mother in 
some ribaldry about the Queen that style!’ — Lady Habcovbt’s 
in the presence of the Duchess Diary; Locker MSS. 
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vied with his brother in defamation of his parents ; 
hut he was wholly destitute of the lively talent which 
sometimes carries off the grosser parts of the most 
ribald discourse ; and the brutality of the stupid sot 
disgusted even the most profligate of his associates. 

Party spirit had never been known to run so high 
violent party as during the King’s illness. Private so- 
•piru. ciety was infected by it ; and the partisans 

of the Prince could not meet the King’s friends at 
the same table. The confident assertions of Dr. 
Warren, that the King was a confirmed lunatic,* 
materially influenced the conduct of the Princes, and 
determined the policy of the Opposition. Warren 
had committed himself to this opinion in the first in- 
stance ; and within a few days of the King’s recovery 
he quarrelled with Sir Lucas Pepys in the Prince’s 
presence for expressing a doubt upon the subject. 
On the other hand, Dr. Willis had been equally con- 
fident in maintaining that the King’s recovery was 
merely a question of time; and did not hesitate to 
say, that if his patient had been in a private station, 
a few weeks would have sufficed to re-establish his 
health. 

While factions were thus raging over the prostrate 
monarch, the people were of one mind in their royal 
'attachment to the Crown. George the Third, with- 
out going out of his way to court the favour of his 
people, was the most popular King since Charles the 
Second; and, like Charles, his popularity was in a 
great measure owing to dislike and distrust of his 
successor. The futile attempt of a poor silly woman 
in 1786 to wound the King by thrusting a knife at 
him as he was entering the theatre drew forth a de- 


* See a letter from General 
Grant to Lord Cornwallis, 18th 
March, 1789. Cornwallis’ Cor- 
respondence , vol. i. p. 445, and 
VYraxall’s Post hu molts Memoirs. 


Lady Harcourt’s Diary, and the 
papers in Mr. Loeker’s Collec- 
tion, bear abundant evidence to 
the same effect. 
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monstration of loyalty such as this country had not 
exhibited since the days of the cavaliers. The attach- 
ment to his person manifested by the country people 
when he visited Cheltenham is said to have accelerated 
his malady, by the excitement which it produced. 
During his illness, the Court physicians received 
letters daily, urging them, as they valued their lives, 
to care for His Majesty’s health. Sir George Baker, 
the physician in ordinary, was stopped in his carriage 
by the populace, demanding an account of the King’s 
health ; and when he gave an unfavourable report, he 
was assailed with cries of anger and reproach.* The 
rejoicings and thanksgivings on his recovery were loud 
and universal throughout the kingdom. 

The firmness and judgment displayed by Pitt 
through these three anxious months were Difncuitie. 0 r 
more remarkable even than the signal ex- Pitt ’* * 

hibition of the same qualities during the crisis of 
1784. His successful struggle with the Coalition was 
a feat of political courage and conduct, which has 
never been surpassed; but the circumstances of 
1788-9 were far more complicated and critical than 
those which accompany a party conflict, however des- 
perate. The task which Pitt undertook was one of 
unparalleled difficulty. He stood forward at once to 
defend the rights of the Crown, no longer in a con- 
dition to defend itself, and to vindicate the supreme 
authority of Parliament, assailed by those who had 
always assumed to be its champions. He had to en- 
counter not merely the rage of a party eager for place, 
and burning for revenge, but the avowed displeasure 
of a Prince, who, in all human probability, would 
soon have the fortunes of statesmen and politicians 
at his disposal. Would those devoted followers who 
had yielded him a blind obedience while his courage 
and capacity were backed by the whole weight of the 

* Ma.da.me D’Abbeay's Diary, vol. iv. p. 336. 
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Crown adhere to their fidelity when that support was 
withdrawn, and when he ventured to stand in the way 
of the Prince who had already one foot on the steps 
of the throne ? Some, indeed, had already deserted 
him; others, who were faltering, remained for the 
moment, fascinated by his undaunted resolution and 
imperturbable fortitude. Yet it is hardly possible 
that he could have maintained his position, had his 
opponents availed themselves of the advantages they 
possessed. But in 1789, as in 1784, Pitt prevailed 
as much through the short-sighted insolence of his 
foes, as by his own consummate skill and prudence. 
Had the undoubted pretensions of the Prince of 
Wales been put forward with firmness and modera- 
tion, they would have been irresistible ; and it is 
probable that any attempt to place restrictions on his 
power, such as those which Pitt made Parliament 
adopt, would have utterly failed. The prejudice caused 
by the abstract question of right, so gratuitously and 
perversely started by the Opposition, enabled Pitt to 
propose a restricted Regency Bill ; and the delays 
interposed by the Opposition to the completion of the 
arrangement by which the Whigs were to return to 
power, prevented that arrangement taking effect. 
If the Regency Bill had been passed with the despatch 
which a due regard to the grave exigency occasioned 
by an interruption to the royal authority seemed to 
demand, the Prince of Wales must have assumed the 
government soon after Christmas, and Fox would 
have been minister. A few weeks of power under 
such circumstances might have entirely altered the 
relations of political parties. The whole body of 
time-servers would have passed over to the Prince’s 
party, and many others would have entered into en- 
gagements from which they would have found it 
difficult to recede. It seemed hardly possible that 
Pitt should bear up against the accumulated difficul- 
ties which surrounded him. Unlike any of the 
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statesmen who had struggled for power since the 
Revolution, he had not the support of any leading 
political connection. His kinsmen, the Grenvilles, 
were no longer the powerful family which they were 
thirty years before, when the strong will of the head 
of the house could bend the pride of Chatham, and 
when one of his cadets was at the head of the Go- 
vernment. Earl Temple, lately created Marquis of 
Buckingham, was one of the most wayward and 
impracticable of men ; he had all the ill-temper of 
his family, without any of their firmness and aptitude 
for affairs. William Grenville, the Speaker, who, in 
after years, revived the credit and authority of his 
house, was as yet young and little known in public 
life. The Cabinet included but one man of mark 
besides Pitt, with a spirit as proud as his own — the 
able and sagacious Thurlow. But the First Minister 
and the Chancellor were as much opposed to each 
other as if they had sat on different sides of the table. 
While Pitt supported the impeachment of Hastings, 
the Chancellor declared his readiness to affix the 
Great Seal to a patent of nobility which should recog- 
nise the great services of the Indian ruler. On the 
question of the slave trade, Thurlow was openly 
opposed to the Chief Minister. On smaller matters, 
their differences were not less bitter. Pitt had 
advanced his Attorney-General and personal friend 
Arden to the office of Master of the Rolls, in spite of 
the determined protest of the Chancellor, who claimed 
this appointment as part of the patronage of the 
Great Seal, and openly derided the pretensions of 
Arden to such an office. Jealousy of Pitt’s pre- 
dominance had rendered Thurlow always a turbulent 
and impracticable member of the Cabinet; but his 
undoubted ability and vigour, joined with a reputa- 
tion for honesty, which a blunt and sarcastic manner 
obtained for the most corrupt and selfish of public 
men, rendered the Chancellor too formidable to be 
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overborne ; and he could venture, not only to thwart 
his colleagues in council, but even to deride and 
frustrate their policy in his place in Parliament, with 
an insolence which the avowed Opposition could 
hardly equal. When the King was pronounced in- 
capable of administering public affairs, Thurlow was 
the first to desert him and to go over to the Prince. 
When the King’s malady assumed a more favourable 
aspect, and some difficulty arose as to the fulfilment 
of the bargain he had made with the Opposition, he 
returned to his colleagues, calling God to witness his 
unshaken loyalty ; and even to the last, while His 
Majesty’s recovery was still doubtful, the Chancellor, 
with an assurance which, in any other man, would 
have been amazing, loudly proclaimed that the con- 
duct of the Prince of Wales had, throughout this 
trying time, been admirable and exemplary.* 

The other colleagues of Pitt were either trembling 
for their political fortunes, or were in- 
capable of affording him any substantial 
support. Dundas alone remained firm to his patron ; 
but the shrewd Scotch lawyer, though a useful sub- 
ordinate, had no pretensions to the political and social 
weight which the emergency demanded. In such a 
situation, many a minister would have persuaded 
himseif that he consulted the public interest as well 
as his own, by opening a correspondence with the 
heir-apparent and his friends. There can be no 
doubt that any such overture would have been 
eagerly received, and that Pitt might have obtained 
any terms not wholly incompatible with the just pre- 
tensions of the Whigs to a share of power. But the 
courageous son of Chatham maintained- the same 
unbending spirit which he had displayed in 1786, 
when be was supported by the whole weight of, the 
Crown, by the whole tribe of courtiers, and by a 
rapidly increasing majority of the nation, against a 

* Lady Harcourt’s Diary ; Locker MSS. 
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desperate majority of the Commons. Like that states- 
man, whose arrogance of power his father had de- 
nounced, Pitt was determined to be sole minister or 
none. And, anticipating his retreat from power, he 
constructed a plan of administration which would 
have paralysed the arm of his successor. Fox was 
charged with having devised a scheme, which, under 
the name of a Bill for the Government of India, was 
really intended to secure to himself and his friends 
the government of England. But the Regency Bill 
of Pitt may, in this respect, be fairly compared with 
the India Bill of Fox. The latter created a source 
of patronage independent of the Crown, and which 
would probably continue under the control of the 
party then in power ; the former severed the patron- 
age of the Crown, and assigned one portion of it, 
the offices of the household, to the Queen, who would 
probably place it at the disposal of the minister about 
to pass into Opposition. Fox would have had enough 
to contend with, in succeeding to an office from which 
a Minister in the height of his reputation had been 
displaced by an arbitrary act of vicarious prerogative ; 
but if he should have had to encounter the organised 
opposition of the Lords of the Bedchamber, whose 
votes had turned him out in 1783, it is probable 
that his career would have been of short duration. 
The transference of the appointments to the house- 
hold from the Regent to the Queen, was a snatch 
at power not more audacious than the famous In- 
dian Council of Seven ; but Pitt, with a character 
unsullied, and with the credit to which he was 
justly entitled for his able and successful conduct of 
public affairs, could exalt his reputation by an act 
which, if attempted under similar circumstances by 
his great rival, would have covered him with confusion. 

Before quitting this subject, it is necessary to 
advert to the proceedings of the Irish Parliament, in 
consequence of the King’s illness. 

This was the first occasion on which the experiment 
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of an independent legislature in the sister island was 
brought to a decisive test ; and the result was such 
as might have been expected. In whatever way the 
royal authority should be delegated to a lieutenant 
during the incapacity of the sovereign, it was ob- 
viously indispensable that there should be a concur- 
rence on either side of the Channel in the arrange- 
ments to be made. A Regent exercising the power 
of the Crown with limitation in England, and with- 
out limitation in Ireland, would be a reduction of the 
theory of a double parliament to the practical ab- 
surdity to which it evidently tended. And this was 
the conclusion actually attained. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in his speech, on opening the session of 1789, 
informed the parliament of the King’s incapacity ; 
but having communicated the information in terms 
which seemed to imply that their proceedings should 
be shaped according to the course pursued by the 
English parliament, the Irish Commons immediately 
took umbrage. ‘ Ireland,’ said Grattan, ‘ waits not 
a lesson from Britain, nor a model whereby to frame 
her proceedings.’ The Government proposed, that 
the House should go into committee for the purpose 
of considering the Regency on a day which would 
be subsequent to the decisive vote of the English 
Legislature ; but the House refused to postpone the 
committee, and they withheld supplies until the 
committee had sat. When the committee was con- 
stituted, the Ministry were not permitted even to 
bring in a Regency Bill, but a resolution offering 
the government of Ireland, unconditionally and 
without limitation, to the Prince of Wales, was voted 
without a division. The Lords concurred in this 
vote; and the Irish Viceroy, after much doubt and 
perplexity, determined on refusing to transmit this . 
resolution to the English Government. The Houses 
thereupon appointed a deputation to carry their 
resolutions to England ; and six persons of the 
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highest rank and influence in the country consented 
to go upon this ridiculous errand. When these noble- 
men and gentlemen arrived in London, they found 
the Regency Bill abandoned in consequence of the 
King’s recovery. Nevertheless, they proceeded to 
the discharge of their commission, by presenting the 
address to the Prince of Wales ; and, consequently, 
His Royal Highness was reduced to the necessity of 
thanking them for the merely formal part of their 
address, which contained expressions of loyalty to the 
Sovereign, and of postponing to a future day his 
answer to the essential portion, referring to his as- 
sumption of the sovereignty of Ireland. The King’s 
recovery prevented a collision between the English 
Government and the Irish Parliament, which was 
proceeding, after having passed votes of censure on 
Lord Buckingham, to pass resolutions declaring his 
Commission as Lord-Lieutenant to be terminated, 
and of transferring his authority to Lords J ustices. 
Many of the Irish placemen calculating on the 
virtual demise of the Crown, and the fall of the great 
minister of whom they had hitherto been the servile 
followers, joined in this revolt ; and had entered into 
an association to ‘ stand by each other’ (so ran their 
phrase), should the Government attempt to dismiss 
them from their offices and pensions. These people, 
when they heard of the unexpected turn which affairs 
had taken in London, made haste to deprecate the 
vengeance of the justly-incensed Minister. Two or 
three of the ringleaders were dismissed; but the 
abject submission of the rest of the placemen and 
sinecurists was contemptuously accepted. The pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Parliament only excited ridicule 
in London ; but they were significant of the fate 
which befell that factious and impracticable body 
after a few years.* 

* Courts and Cabinets of George the Third, vol. ii. p. 124. 
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The restoration of the King’s health was sufficiently 
ascertained on the day to which the Lords 
interview with had adjourned, to justify the discharge of 
the order for proceeding with the Kegency 
Bill. His Majesty’s recovery, however, was far from 
complete; and it was not without anxiety that the 
Willises watched the effects upon his mind of the 
disclosures which must be made to him. The Chan- 
cellor was the first minister who saw the King; his 
visit was on the 20th of February, and lasted two 
hours. He found the King as clear and collected as 
his ordinary manner, which was confused and hurried, 
would permit him to be ; but Thurlow avoided every 
topic of an irritating character, and confined himself 
chiefly to answering the questions which were put to 
him. The King had conceived a prejudice against 
Pitt ; he fancied that Pitt bad been a party to the 
deceit which had been practised on him, when he 
was induced to quit Windsor for Kew, by the promise 
of being allowed to see the Queen on his arrival. He 
fancied, also, that his minister had been unnecessarily 
hasty in bringing forward the Kegency Bill. Dr. 
Willis, however, removed these impressions. In a 
long conversation which he held with the King, on 
the 23rd of the month, he entered fully into the nar- 
rative of public events during the last three months. 
The King bore this communication, in many respects 
so painful and exciting, with firmness and composure. 
He expressed great satisfaction at being relieved from 
the impression which he had received, unfavourable 
to the loyalty and fidelity of his minister. The same 
evening, His Majesty addressed a letter to Pitt, an- 
nouncing his recovery, and desiring Pitt’s attendance 
at Kew on the following day. 

The King also received his sons for the first time 
since his recovery on the afternoon of the day on 
which Dr. Willis had related the eventful history of 
the interregnum. The Princes were such prominent 
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figures in that history, that it was impossible altogether 
to disguise the part they had taken. The King pre- 
pared himself for the interview with the dignity and 
self-command which he could assume on befitting 
occasions. When the Princes were announced, the 
King paused for a moment to suppress his emotion, 
observing to Colonel Digby, the equerry, that the 
House of Brunswick never shed tears.* Nature, 
however, asserted her influence, and tears flowed on 
both sides when the King clasped his sons in his 
arms, and embraced them with the unreserved affec- 
tion of a parent. The conversation, however, was 
general, no allusion being made to His Majesty’s ill- 
ness or to political affairs, and the interview lasted 
only half an hour. 

On the 10th of March the King formally resumed 
the reins of Government by opening Parliament. He 
did not appear in person, but a speech w r as delivered 
by Commission in the usual manner. Addresses were 
unanimously voted by both Houses. London was 
illuminated; and the spontaneous demonstrations of 
joy from all ranks of the people sufficiently testified 
the popularity of the King and his Government. 
Public business, which had been interrupted by the 
debates on the Eegency Bill, at once returned to its 
accustomed channel ; and the Commons were soon 
engaged in animated debates on the Estimates and 
the Budget. 

The King’s recovery was celebrated by a solemn 
thanksgiving in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Gfntrml 
the 23rd of April. Their Majesties, with Th * nkHlTing - 
the royal family, attended by the Lords and Com- 
mons, went in state ; and as they passed through the 
crowded streets, the acclamations which greeted them 
from every side were to be regarded not merely as 
expressing loyalty and attachment to the person of 

* Ladt Harcovbt’s Diary, MSS. 
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the Sovereign, but, in some measure, as an adverse 
feeling towards the individual who had so nearly suc- 
ceeded to his place. An attempt was made by the 
friends of the Prince of Wales to get up a demon- 
stration in his favour ; but its partial success had the 
effect of provoking a more enthusiastic and general 
ebullition of loyalty as the procession advanced 
through the more populous quarters of the metropolis. 
The partisans of the heir-apparent had predicted that 
the King’s mind, so recently and imperfectly restored, 
would give way under the excitement of this scene ; 
and His Majesty’s friends were not without apprehen- 
sion on this score ; but the event was contrary to the 
hopes and fears on either side. The King, whose 
ordinary manner was hurried and perplexed, showed 
great firmness and composure during the affecting 
ceremony. Once only tears started to his eyes, but 
he immediately recovered his self-command ; and 
while the Queen and the Princesses were weeping 
beside him, he succeeded in suppressing any outward 
sign of emotion. The Prince of Wales, on the other 
hand, made no attempt to suppress his chagrin, and 
could not behave with common temper or decency. 
The Duke of York imitated the example of his 
brother ; and the petulance of these Princes was ex- 
posed not only before their own countrymen of every 
class, but before strangers, and the representatives of 
foreign powers. 

The King’s condition, however, was not yet that of 
assured sanity. The hurry of his spirits 
wm " the continued, while the unsoundness of his 
mind was exhibited in a new and offensive 
form. His Majesty became, or fancied himself to be 
enamoured of a lady of high rank, and of an age equal 
to his own. He talked incessantly of his passion for 
this lady to the members of the household, and even 
to the pages in attendance ; while, at the same time, 
his behaviour to the Queen was marked with tender- 
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ness, and even devotion. The object of this passion, 
a woman of sense and virtue, was much distressed by 
a preference so unwelcome and ridiculous. Every 
effort was made to estrange the King from a fancy 
unbecoming his years, and at variance with the whole 
tenour of his life. The lady removed from Court; 
and four days before Parliament was opened, Dr. 
Willis, with the Chancellor’s concurrence, informed 
the King that he could not be pronounced capable of 
conducting public affairs while he continued under 
this delusion. Nevertheless, this painful symptom of 
a mind still affected by disease continued for some 
weeks, causing great anxiety to the Court and the 
ministers. At length, the lady herself, with great 
spirit and firmness, undertook to bring His Majesty 
to a sense of his delusion ; in a long interview, she 
convinced him that his passion was hopeless, if not 
ridiculous ; and, after some days of despondency, the 
delusion happily disappeared.* 

The divisions in the royal family, consequent on 
the late events, were less easily repaired. 

The King had formed so just an estimate in the royal 

© •• family. 

of the character of his eldest son, that the 
Prince’s conduct seems to have given him neither 
pain nor surprise ; but the ingratitude of the Duke 
of York, for whom "he had a tender affection, wounded 
him deeply.f The Queen, so far as her cold and 
cautious nature permitted, had usually shown a pre- 
ference for the Prince of Wales ; but his recent con- 
duct had inspired Her Majesty with a deep and just 
resentment. Instead of that support on which she 
would naturally desire to place her chief reliance in 


* Lady Hahcourt’s Diary . — 
Locker MSS. 

f ‘ It kills me — it goes to my 
soul — I know not how to bear 
it,’ were his expressions when 
alluding to this subject. He re- 


peatedly declared, that if the 
.Regency Bill had passed, he 
should have regarded it as a 
statute of lunacy, and that no- 
thing should have induced him 
to resume power . — Locker MSS. 
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the trying circumstances of her situation, the Queen 
had found in her son the chief of her opponents. 
The measures which she approved, as well for the 
management of the King’s person as for the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, were alike thwarted and de- 
rided by the heir-apparent and his friends. The 
physicians who thought favourably of His Majesty’s 
case, and were, therefore, more particularly consulted 
by the Queen, were treated as enemies to the Prince’s 
interest. Dr. Warren, who maintained that the King 
was a confirmed lunatic, was openly and vehemently 
supported by the heir-apparent; while Dr. Willis, who 
predicted the King’s recovery in a few weeks, was 
stigmatised by the Prince and his followers as an 
empiric and a creature of the Queen’s. If the first 
Prince of the blood had been a dutiful son and a loyal 
subject, his treatment of his sisters would have been 
sufficient to stamp his character with the brand of 
cowardice and treachery. It seems that one of the 
contemplated measures of the Regency was the union 
of the Princesses with subjects ; not with the view 
certainly of consulting the happiness of those exalted 
ladies, but with that of countenancing and confirming 
the Regent’s marriage with a private gentlewoman. 
The Princesses, however — thosg at least who were of 
an age to have an opinion on the subject — did not 
very readily fall in with this plan. His Royal High- 
ness revenged himself by slandering their characters.* 
An incident, which occurred in the spring of this 
year, painfully exhibited the estrangement of the 


* At a public ball soon after 
the King’s recovery, at which 
the royal family were present, 
the Prince cast significant and 
contemptuous glances at the per- 
son of the Princess Royal, mean- 
ing to insinuate a calumny for 
which there was not the slightest 
foundation. The innocent lady 


was unhappily sensible of the 
insult, and mentioned it to Lady 
Harcourt, who relates the fact 
in her Diary. The Prince had 
selected three noblemen who 
were to marry the three elder 
Princesses.— -Lady Habcoubt’s 
Diary; Locker MSS. 
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royal family. The Duke of York having used an 
offensive expression with reference to the conduct of 
Colonel Lennox in some private affair, the colonel, 
after the usage among gentlemen in those days, 
demanded explanation or satisfaction. The Duke 
refusing the former, condescended to grant the latter 
alternative, and received, without returning, his ad- 
versary’s fire. His Royal Highness, so far as he was 
concerned, could not without infamy have sheltered 
himself behind his rank ; but the case was different 
as regarded Colonel Lennox. That gentleman wa3 
an officer of the King’s Guards, and might well have 
doubted whether he was forced by the laws of honour 
to attempt the life of the King’s son and heir-pre- 
sumptive. Their Majesties at least might have been 
excused, if they had shown some displeasure towards 
a man who had been guilty of such conduct ; but 
Colonel Lennox was received at Court immediately 
afterwards as usual ; and, it was even said that the 
Queen treated him with marked approbation. Time, 
however, assuaged these griefs. The Duke of York 
recovered in a great measure, if not wholly, the 
affection of his father ; and the Prince of Wales, to 
whom the Queen was always supposed to have shown 
a preference, was ultimately restored to Her Majesty’s 
favour. 

The Administration, which had approached so near 
to the term of its existence, was now rein- 
stated in all its former power. The busi- «p«<^ oT* * 
ness of the session, though it resulted in ' T *' 7 ' 
no legislation of importance, was not without interest. 
Wilberforce, having recovered his health, now came 
forward as the champion of that great cause, which, 
while it spread his fame throughout the civilised 
world, redounded still more to the honour and glory 
of his country. He gave notice of a motion to con- 
sider the slave trade, with a view to its entire aboli- 
tion. On the 12th of May, Wilberforce introduced 
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the subject in a speech which made a deep impression 
on the House and on the country, and which Burke 
went so far as to compare to the finest efforts of 
Demosthenes. Nevertheless, an attack on vested 
interests of great magnitude, and on a lucrative trade, 
provoked an angry opposition. The debates in the 
Commons raged with a fury unknown to modern 
times. The House, in accordance with a vicious 
practice which then obtained, admitted evidence at 
their bar on every Bill which affected the interests of 
any class. The consequence was, that counsel made 
long speeches to which nobody .listened, and that wit- 
nesses made statements which it was not thought 
worth while to subject to the ordinary tests of proof. 
No definite result, therefore, was arrived at during 
this session ; and indeed many years elapsed before 
such a result was attained ; but the question was now 
fairly launched on that career, more or less lengthened, 
but always long, which every capital question in this 
country has to run before it receives the impress of 
the Legislature. 

The other business of the session was not of memo- 
rable importance. Two provisions in the 

Tobacco duties. n , . A * _ 

financial arrangements of the year may, 
however, be noticed as significant of the character of 
the times, and the progress of public opinion. With 
a view to extend the wise and beneficial measures for 
the extension of legitimate, and the discouragement 
of contraband trade, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to transfer the article of tobacco from the 
Customs to the Excise. Time was, when a proposal 
to extend the Excise Laws, involving, as they did, an 
encroachment on the right of trial by jury, as well as 
an odious system of inquisitorial visit, would have 
shaken the Administration. But now attempts on 
the part of the City Corporation, and of some other 
public bodies, in connection with the manufacturers 
of tobacco, to provoke an opposition to the proposal, 
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met with little or no encouragement. The people, 
who had formerly regarded an exciseman as, next to a 
soldier, most dangerous to their liberties, now looked 
upon him with indifference. Fox, indeed, in an out- 
break of spleen, declared that the people were so 
changed that they had become, as it were, enamoured 
of the tax-gatherers, especially the excisemen, and 
that they accepted with eagerness and gratification 
the most wanton exercise of power. There was an- 
other tax in the budget of the minister which attracted 
hardly any notice, but which fifty years later would 
have raised an opposition such as no minister in latter 
days could withstand. This was an addition of a 
halfpenny to the stamp duty on newspapers, together 
with an increase of the advertisement duty. Yet so 
feeble was the power of the press, that no voice was 
raised in Parliament against this impost. The news- 
men, indeed — a very different class from the capitalists 
now engaged in the business of retailing newspapers — 
petitioned against a part of the proposed tax, which 
prohibited the hiring of daily journals ; but their 
humble protest was silenced by an adverse majority 
of three to one in the thinnest House of the session. 
The half-contemptuous terms in which Pitt referred 
to the commodity from which he proposed to derive 
a small addition to the revenue showed how little 
he appreciated the growth of those potent organs of 
public opinion, which, in a few years, were destined to 
control, if not to dictate, the policy of the minister. 
He knew not, he said, whether he was to call news- 
papers a luxury or an article of commerce, or, as 
some were extravagant enough to think, a mischief ; 
he, however, was disposed to treat them with all 
possible respect, as most gentlemen would think it 
perhaps prudent to do. Referring to the increased 
number of newspapers, especially of late, when they 
had sprung up, one almost every month, he thought 
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that these additional duties would be very well borne 
by them. 

During the session, Lord Sydney having resigned 
Grenville the seals of Secretary of State, Grenville, 
•ucceedi Lord the Speaker, was appointed his successor. 

Some difficulty was experienced in finding, 
at least on the ministerial side of the House, a person 
possessed of the peculiar qualities suited to the Chair. 
Since Onslow had retired at the commencement of 
the reign, after a rule of thirty-four years, the Chair 
had been filled by a succession of inferior Speakers. 
The consequence had been a marked deterioration in 
the character and conduct of the House. He was no 
ordinary man who could moderate the debates of an 
assembly, in which the strife of faction was more 
fierce than in any period of our history; in which 
Walpole, and Windham, and Yonge, and Pulteney, 
and Pitt, were leading orators. But though political 
conflict was carried on in the days of Speaker Onslow 
without quarter, and with a cruelty unknown to an 
age of comparatively civilised warfare, the haughtiest 
combatant and the most angry tumult yielded to the 
authority of the Chair. The successors of Onslow, 
after in vain employing expostulation and entreaty 
to quell disorder, continually resorted to threats of 
naming the ringleaders. But the great Speaker 
seldom had recourse to a proceeding which is only 
resorted to in the last extremity; and when he did 
announce the necessity of naming a contumacious or 
unruly member, he rarely had occasion to carry the 
awful menace into execution. Sir John Cust, the 
immediate successor of Onslow, was a weak man, who 
suffered his authority to be openly set at naught. Sir 
Fletcher Norton, who followed Cust, was coarse and 
insolent without firmness or dignity, and was con- 
stantly engaged in unseemly disputes with members 
who resisted his authority. Cornwall, who had re- 
cently filled the chair, was so little distinguished, that 
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when he died, not even a complimentary word was 
bestowed on his memory, although he had filled the 
office nearly nine years. Grenville, though he had 
presided only during a part of a single session, had 
satisfied the House that something more than know- 
ledge and abilities were required for the Chair. Under 
a weak and irresolute Speaker, the House must be in 
a state of anarchy ; though on the other hand, a dic- 
tatorial style can never prevail with a fastidious and 
high-spirited assembly. Grenville’s manner was cold, 
arrogant, and disagreeable ; his knowledge of the law 
and forms of parliament was imperfect ; and the 
House was little disposed to show deference to a 
young man of thirty, merely because he inherited a 
great parliamentary name, upon which he seemed to 
presume to a degree hardly warranted by the ability, 
which he unquestionably possessed. 

After much hesitation, Pitt determined to place his 
friend Addington in the chair. This was Addington 1 , 
certainly a bold step, and was justified only BntecedenU - 
by the absence of any competitor with pretensions of 
a decided character. Addington was the son of a 
physician of some provincial repute, who had been 
called into consultation on the late King’s illness. 
But Dr. Addington’s son, instead of being Speaker at 
thirty-two, and Prime Minister at forty-three, might 
have passed his parliamentary life on the back benches 
of the House of Commons, but for a happy accident. 
His father had been Lord Chatham’s physician ; and 
this circumstance led to the introduction of young 
Addington as the early associate of William Pitt; 
and, though no great friendship appears at any time 
to have existed between them, yet this early onnec- 
tion undoubtedly suggested Addington as a person 
who, in the absence of any member better qualified, 
might be eligible to the Chair of the House of Com- 
mons. This fortunate young man had been only five 
years in Parliament, and during that period had done 
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nothing to distinguish himself from the crowd of fol- 
lowers whom the great popularity of his distinguished 
friend had brought into public life. With the excep- 
tion of a good person, and an agreeable manner, 
Addington’s qualifications were of a negative charac- 
ter. If he had not been eager to present himself to 
the House, it probably argued in favour of his good 
sense. If he had taken no prominent part in any 
public question, he had avoided collision with any 
interest or prejudice. Addington had been selected 
soon after he came into Parliament to second the 
Address ; and a speech on seconding the Address is 
successful, if it is not ambitious, and if it touches 
on topics of controversy without provoking a reply. 
Such a success had been achieved by Addington. On 
one other occasion only had he been tempted to break 
the golden silence, which is so little appreciated by 
aspirants to a parliamentary position. If it could 
not be contended that Addington had shown eminent 
qualifications for the Chair, no man could make any 
objection to him. Sir Gilbert Elliott was again put 
forward by the Opposition, but Addington was elected 
by a majority somewhat larger than Grenville had 
obtained a few months before. 

The session was protracted to an unusual period, 
Parliament not being prorogued until the 1st of 
August. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION — AFFAIR OF NOOTKA SOUND — THE TEST ACT 

A NEW PARLIAMENT ABATEMENT OF IMPEACHMENT BY DISSOLU- 

TION — THE 8LAYE TRADE — THE RUSSIAN ARMAMENT — SEPARATION 
OF BURKE FROM THE WHIG PARTY — PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION — RIOTS AT BIRMINGHAM. 

Since the Treaty of Paris, England had been enabled 
to maintain peace ; but though there ^ Uc 
might be no reason to apprehend a dis- Ru,,lin poUcT- 
turbance of friendly relations with foreign powers, 
the state of Europe during the years 1786-7-8 was 
far removed from tranquillity. Russia had begun 
to unfold those gigantic schemes of aggrandisement 
which modern statesmen have regarded as menacing 
the independence and civilisation of the Continent 
with a new irruption from the Northern hive. A new 
spoliation of Poland, which should annex to the vast 
dominions of the Czarina the fairest portion of the 
ancient territory of the Republic, was about to be 
perpetrated. The seizure of Bessarabia, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia, was in immediate contemplation. 
But the ambition of the Court of Petersburg was not 
bounded by the Danube. The restoration of the 
Lower Empire had long possessed the mind of 
Catherine ; and one of her sons had been destined, at 
the font, to rule in the city of Constantine. The 
Crimea had already been appropriated ; and a bloody 
war, which, on the side of the Christian power, was 
carried on in the savage spirit of a war of extermi- 
nation, was raging between Russia and the Porte. 
Austria, under the rule of Joseph, the unworthy son 
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of Maria Theresa, had become the ally and tool of 
.Russia. The independence of the Baltic powers was 
in like manner menaced. Sweden had been insulted ; 
but her sovereign, Gustavus, had taken up arms with 
a vigour and promptitude becoming the successor of 
Charles the Twelfth. Denmark had been coerced 
by Russia into an offensive alliance against her 
neighbour, but was afterwards detached by the in- 
terference of the British minister at Copenhagen. 

While Russia was making advances which seemed 
to portend schemes of universal dominion, 
irench policy. jr rancej though powerless for active ag- 
gression, was diligent in the prosecution of diplo- 
matic intrigues against the interests of this country. 
She succeeded in preventing a treaty of commerce 
which Pitt had proposed to negotiate with the Court 
of Petersburg. French agents were likewise busily 
engaged in Holland, encouraging the democratic 
party, which was anifnated by a bitter hostility to 
this country, and ready to provoke a war with Eng- 
land if they could obtain the ascendant in the coun- 
cils of the States. The intrigues of the French were 
closely watched by Sir James Harris (afterwards Lord 
Malmesbury), the English ambassador at the Hague ; 
and so critical were the circumstances, that a rupture 
between the Courts of London and Versailles was 
imminent during the negotiations for the great treaty 
of commerce and amity which was afterwards ef- 
fected.* The French intrigue, however, was brought 
to a premature crisis by an outrage which the de- 
mocratic party offered to the Princess of Orange. 
Without any assignable reason, a body of soldiers, 
acting by the local authority, stopped her carriage, 
seized her person, and detained her prisoner. The 
States of Holland avowed this proceeding, calculating 

* Pitt to Lord Cornwallis, Memoirs. 
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that the insult put upon the consort of the Stadt- 
holder would not be resented by that unworthy re- 
presentative of the House of Orange. But the 
Princess was sister to the King of Prussia ; and the 
successor of Frederick the Great demanded full and 
immediate reparation for the indignity put upon his 
blood. The insolent burghers still thinking that the 
King would not proceed to extremities, and counting 
on the support of France, refused compliance and 
made military preparations. But the policy of the 
French Court was entirely exploded by the violent 
and precipitate conduct of their Dutch allies ; they 
were in no condition to engage in a war with Prussia, 
and probably with England. They advised the States 
of Holland to make the concession demanded by the 
Government of Berlin; and, upon their hesitation, 
the French ambassador was withdrawn from the 
Hague. The Prussian army, under the Duke of 
Brunswick, was advanced to the frontier of the 
Netherlands; and the Government of the States was 
required to give an answer to the King of Prussia 
within four days. The deputies returned a vaunting 
defiance, and the Prussian troops crossed the frontier. 
Their progress was almost uninterrupted. The de- 
mocratic levies retreated ; the towns opened their 
gates ; the people, so far from rising in support of the 
patriots, hailed the invading army as their deliverers 
from an odious yoke. The Orange colours, which 
the ruling faction had peremptorily prohibited, daz- 
zled the eye in every direction ; and the Stadtholder, 
with his courageous consort, entered the Hague in 
triumph. The city of Amsterdam, behind the walls 
of which the discomfited faction attempted to make 
a stand, surrendered after a short resistance; and 
thus, after a campaign of three weeks, the authority 
/of the House of Orange was restored, the democratic 
party was dispersed, and the government of the 
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United Provinces was replaced on its ancient foun- 
dations. The States General then concluded treaties 
of alliance with the Courts of London and Berlin. 

While France, intent upon a policy which should 
tend to the embarrassment and humiliation of Eng- 
land, was aiding a popular revolution in America, 
and encouraging a democratic resistance to establish 
authority in the United Provinces, the doctrines she 
had espoused had reacted with fatal effect upon her 
own institutions. Some of the greatest writers that 
ever influenced public opinion in any country flou- 
rished in Fance during the thirty years which pre- 
ceded the fall of the monarchy. Voltaire, Rousseau, 
D’Alembert, Condorcet, Diderot, all wrote within this 
period ; and the great ends to which they devoted 
their surpassing abilities were the subversion of those 
truths on which the eternal interests of mankind are 
founded, and of the principles on which civil govern- 
ment had hitherto proceeded. The whole intelli- 
gence of France, led by all that was distinguished in 
the most polite and brilliant society in the world, 
surrendered itself to the guidance of these illustrious 
teachers. It was proclaimed from the saloons of 
Paris, that Revelation was a falsehood ; and that all 
the received maxims of civil policy were obsolete. 
Reason was the only guide of reasonable beings ; and 
a republic after the pattern of antiquity was the only 
form of government suitable to an enlightened people. 
These doctrines, thoughtlessly ventilated as the sport 
of wit and wantonness, were taken up in a practical 
and earnest spirit by the millions throughout the 
country, labouring, as they were, under the oppression 
of religious and political institutions equally wicked 
and corrupt. The Revolution in the New World 
inflamed the imagination of the French people, and 
gave an impulse to the new opinions. The old 
monarchy was falling to pieces from corruption and 
decay. Vain efforts had been made to prop up the 
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falling structure ; and at length it fell with an awful 
crash, to the amazement and terror of mankind. 

This tremendous event is to be dated from the 
17th of June 1789. On that memorable 
day, the third estate of the States General, KaSonu 1 
having absorbed the two other estates, de- A “" nbly ' 
dared itself the National Assembly, and assumed the 
supreme and undivided legislative authority. The 
abolition of the privileges of the nobility, the iniqui- 
tous and oppressive character of which justified re- 
sistance, was decreed by acclamation. The property 
of the Church was afterwards confiscated; and re- 
ligion itself, though formally tolerated, was practi- 
cally suppressed. A Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, wholly inconsistent with all received maxims 
of government, was promulgated by the National 
Assembly. The monarchy was thus virtually ex- 
tinguished ; the King was soon after detained a 
prisoner at the palace of the Louvre, to which His 
Majesty and the royal family had been dragged from 
Versailles with every circumstance of outrage and 
indignity. 

The French Revolution was regarded with deep 
interest but with various feelings, in this opinion, io 
country. The two nations had been hither- Engl ““ 1 ' 
to accustomed to regard each other as rivals, and al- 
most natural enemies ; but the sudden and successful 
effort of the French people to throw off the yoke of 
despotism appealed to the sympathies of Englishmen, 
and recalled the glorious memory of similar struggles 
in which they had been engaged, and of the liberties 
which they had, in like manner, conquered. It was 
to be expected, therefore, that, in its earlier stages, 
the French Revolution should have excited a great 
amount of honest enthusiasm throughout these is- 
lands. This feeling was abated by the atrocious crimes 
which marked the bloody progress of democracy. 
The more ardent lovers of freedom were willing to 
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palliate the cruel and tyrannical conduct of the 
popular party in France ; and there were some who 
showed that they would not be unwilling, if they 
had the opportunity, to follow the examples of the 
Jacobin Club, and to emulate the excesses of the 
Parisian populace. But the bulk of the people were 
never infected by French principles. 

When Parliament assembled after Christmas, the 
recent events in France necessarily became the sub- 
ject of discussion in the House of Commons. The 
vote on the army estimates afforded the first oppor- 
tunity for a debate on French affairs. The Govern- 
ment had thought fit to propose some augmentation 
of the forces ; and as the standing army still excited 
some constitutional jealousy, the increased vote, at a 
time when the speech from the throne announced the 
continued existence of friendly relations with the 
European Powers, became the subject of animadver- 
sion. The leader of the Opposition seized this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his admiration of the French 
Eevolution, through the medium of a doctrine more 
subversive of freedom, and iudeed of all civil govern- 
ment, than any opinion which had ever been uttered 
within the walls of the House of Commons. The 
example of a neighbouring nation, said Fox, had 
proved that the fear of standing armies was un- 
founded ; since it was now shown, that by becoming 
a soldier, a man did not cease to be a citizen. Such 
a statement, made without any qualification, went to 
the root of the principle on which military discipline 
is based, and constituted the army the supreme judge 
and arbiter in all ci\il commotions. All the objec- 
tions that have been urged by theoretical writers and 
popular orators against permanent military establish- 
ments, sink into insignificance when compared with 
the appalling magnitude of the danger attendant on 
an armed force which is to arbitrate in disputes or 
conflicts between the people and their rulers. The 
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argument against a standing army is, in theory, at 
least, sound and intelligible; it is founded on the 
assumption of a soldier’s implicit obedience to his 
officer; but Mr. Fox’s language implied, that in 
questions of civil war or commotion, the soldier’s 
obedience was reserved. If that were so, far better 
would it be to abandon the military defence of the 
country thau to trust its defence to an army who 
should virtually be acknowledged as masters of the 
commonwealth. Occasions may arise when the sol- 
dier is justified in preferring his original duty as a 
citizen to the obligations of military allegiance ; but 
such occasions are so rare, that no code, either of 
municipal or martial law, has ever held them in 
contemplation. Fox’s panegyric on the army was 
suggested by the conduct of the French guards, a 
favoured corps, which had been seduced from their 
duty by the gross arts of the popular party, at a time 
when their helpless Sovereign was threatened with 
violence from a blood-thirsty and lawless multitude. 
Colonel Phipps, an officer in the English guards, 
repudiated with just indignation this scandalous and 
insulting compliment offered to his profession; but 
as the language of Fox was uttered in a thin House, 
no further notice was taken of it at this time ; and it 
might have been passed over as a hasty ebullition in 
debate, had not the subject of the French Revolution 
been revived on the report of the votes for the army 
service. 

It was known that Burke regarded the late pro- 
ceedings in France in an unfavourable 
light ; and as the opinions of this eminent Durl " ' prote,t ' 
person were seldom tempered by moderation, every- 
body who knew him was prepared to hear unqualified 
praise or censure of events so momentous. On the 
9th of February, Burke went down to the House of 
Commons, prepared with a solemn protest against 
the sympathy which the chief of his party had de- 
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dared for the French Revolution, and especially 
against those loose and dangerous doctrines on the 
obligations of military allegiance which Fox had 
ventilated on the previous evening. The speech was 
in his finest manner ; not one of those strange com- 
positions of fustian, vulgarity and nonsense which 
had so often of late excited the derision of his audi- 
ence, and grieved the few who can only regard with 
pain the aberrations of genius; but grand, wise, 
eloquent, affecting, worthy of the incomparable ora- 
tor who had delivered the speeches on American Taxa- 
tion, on Economical Reform, and on the wrongs of 
India. It was long since anything uttered by Burke 
had made any impression either in the House or on 
the public. It was generally believed, that the genius 
which had produced the ‘Thoughts on the Causes of 
the Present Discontents,’ and the description of the 
Carnatic, was on the decline, and that no sustained 
effort of a similar kind could be expected in future. 
But the speech of the 9th of February was the first 
of a series of speeches and writings which were never 
surpassed, and could only be equalled by the finest of 
his own oratorical and literary achievements. The 
effect produced upon the public mind by Burke’s 
speeches and essays on the French Revolution was 
unparalleled. The horrors of that event were por- 
trayed in their most revolting form. The cruelty, 
the rapine, the anarchy, which attend the progress 
of unbridled democracy, and the military despotism 
which closes its career, were traced -with the master’s 
hand. It is not probable that these islands could 
have been extensively or permanently infected by 
French principles; the English people had cause to 
complain of defects in the constitution, and abuses 
in the administration ; but there was no ground of 
comparison between the political and social condition 
of England, and the political and social condition of 
France, before the meeting of the States General in 
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1789. Nevertheless, the example of France had the 
effect of stimulating the demands for reform in the 
Government of this country, to an extent which was 
calculated to excite uneasiness, if not alarm. The 
genius of Burke checked the dangerous precipitation 
of these demands, rebuked the evil spirits which are 
ever ready to foment civil commotion, reassured the 
fainting hearts of those who had begun to despair of 
the fortunes of the commonwealth, and rallied round 
the altar and the throne, all who wished well to the 
united cause of religion and order. 

Fox, whose mind had little depth or capacity, 
possibly thought that the French Revolu- Retractation of 
tion was an event which would imme- Fox> 
diately advance the liberty and happiness of the 
people ; still more likely was he to regard it as a 
means which might indirectly be made available to 
turn out the Ministry, and bring himself and his 
friends into power. Burke’s speech on the 9th of 
February seems to have suggested to the Whig leader 
some doubts whether he had not been hasty in com- 
mitting himself to French principles; for he took 
occasion to qualify the rash opinion which he had 
expressed on the former day, with reference to the 
conduct and duty of the military profession. He 
said, that, in his allusion to the French army, he had 
gone no further than the general principle by which 
that army showed itself indisposed to be an instru- 
ment in the servitude of their fellow citizens, but did 
not enter into the particulars of their conduct. If 
Mr. Fox had merely enunciated an abstract opinion, 
that standing armies were not bound to make them- 
selves instrumental to the servitude of their fellow 
citizens, every Englishman must have given his assent 
to such a doctrine ; but his remarks were pointed to the 
conduct of the French Guards, who had deserted their 
duty without just cause, tempted only by the gross 
allurements held out to them by the revolutionary 
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party. It was evident, however, from the tone in 
which he replied to Burke, that Fox was desirous to 
avoid a breach with his old friend and coadjutor, and 
that he was checked in the unbounded approbation 
which he had been willing to bestow on the newly 
developed principles of liberty in France ; and the 
debate might have closed satisfactorily, had not 
Sheridan exasperated the incipient differences into a 
bitter quarrel, by a violent speech in favour of the 
French Revolution, and in praise of all its actors and 
all their proceedings. Such sentiments might have 
been expected from such a quarter. A man of des- 
perate fortune, profligate habits, damaged character, 
and great abilities, would not be unwilling to play 
the part of Mirabeau, if an opportunity offered, or 
could be made. Burke rose once more to denounce 
the language of his former colleague, and to declare, 
that thenceforth his path in political life lay in an 
opposite direction to that of Sheridan. This interest- 
ing and momentous debate was summed up by Pitt 
in a prudent and temperate speech, dictated by the 
desire, so becoming a person in his position, to avoid 
the discussion of French politics in the spirit of a 
partisan. He did not hesitate, however, to draw the 
distinction, so important to be observed, between 
liberty harmonising with law and order, such as had 
been ascertained for a century past under English 
institutions, with a freedom which consisted only in 
the ascendency and dictation of a tyrannical populace. 

The House exhibited a novel and significant ap- 
pearance during this debate. Burke’s speeches were 
received with great applause on the ministerial side ; 
but though the Opposition did not cheer, it was 
manifest that their silence was not altogether the 
silence of dissent. Sheridan’s harangue on the other 
side was received with ominous coldness by the 
benches to which he usually looked to for applause. 
On those benches sat men of high rank and great 
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estate, who loved liberty but not equality, and who 
were not disposed to offer up their rights and privi- 
leges as sacrifices on the altar of their country. The 
Whigs had no desire to see the Crown degraded, the 
peerage absorbed, or the Church abolished ; and the 
language of Sheridan and Fox caused many of the 
Opposition to lend a willing ear to the eloquent 
warning of Burke. On the other hand, there were 
among that party, which had always stood by the 
great principles of civil and religious liberty, many 
eminent persons who thought that the French Revo- 
lution was justifiable, and should not be hastily 
condemned on account of the excesses which had 
discredited some of its proceedings. An attempt 
was made to accommodate the differences which 
threatened to break up the party ; a meeting took 
place at the house of the Duke of Portland, compris- 
ing the principal members of the Opposition; but, 
after a conference which lasted five hours, the diver- 
gence of opinion was so great as to prove wholly 
irreconcilable. Burke was immovable in his hos- 
tility to the French reformers; and Sheridan was 
equally uncompromising in his support of the revo- 
lutionists. F ox adhered to the opinions he had already 
expressed; the consequence was, that many persons 
of note, who had hitherto acted with the Whig party, 
seceded from that connection. 

The attention of Parliament and the country was 
for a time diverted from French affairs by Ruptare with 
a rupture with Spain. In the preceding 8p,lin - 
summer, a Spanish vessel of war had made a descent 
upon a small trading settlement, which some Eng- 
lishmen had formed on an unoccupied spot at the 
extremity of a neutral water on the north-west coast 
of America, then known by the name of Nootka Sound, 
but since called St. George’s Sound. The Spaniards, 
claiming this place as part of the territory of the 
Catholic King, seized an English merchantman which 
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lay in the Sound, and put the crew in irons. Other 
British merchant ships were subsequently captured 
by the Spanish cruiser, and all the property of the 
settlers was confiscated. 

There was not the slightest pretence for those pro- 
ceedings. No Spaniard had ever before visited the 
spot; and the English adventurers were the first 
Europeans who had landed there. They had settled 
some years before with the knowledge and sanction 
of their own Government ; and they had acquired a 
title to the small territory which they occupied by 
treaty with the native chiefs. Several months elapsed 
before any authentic intelligence of this outrage 
reached England. When the facts were fully ascer- 
tained, a demand of ample reparation was of course 
made by the English Government. The Spanish 
ambassadors offered to restore the ships which had 
been seized, on the ground that the owners had been 
ignorant of exclusive pretensions of the Crown of 
Spain to the north-west coast of America. These 
terms were peremptorily rejected, and the British 
resident at the Court of Madrid was instructed to de- 
mand a full indemnity, and an unqualified recognition 
of the right of the British flag, to cover the naviga- 
tion and commerce of British subjects, and to protect 
their settlements in countries which had not been 
appropriated by other European powers. The Spar- 
nish Court, after their fashion, protracted negotiations, 
and, in the meantime, made military preparations. 
The British Government were equally on the alert ; 
the King sent a message to Parliament, and a vote 
of credit for one million was taken. The Spanish 
Government held out for some time, calculating on 
the support of France; and not without hope of 
effecting an offensive alliance with Russia or Austria. 
But, whatever part the Northern powers might have 
taken in the actual event of war, they were not dis- 
posed to embark in a Spanish quarrel. France, 
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indeed, made an insidious offer of mediation, which 
probably meant the dictation of terms unfavourable 
to this country. The British Cabinet declined the 
proposal, and sent positive instructions to Fitzher- 
bert, the minister at Madrid. Nevertheless, the ne- 
gotiations were protracted for several months, during 
which the Cabinet of Madrid vacillated one way or 
the other, as they relied more or less on the support 
of the other powers. At length they yielded upon 
every point. The British adventurers were fully in- 
demnified. The disputed territory was restored ; the 
right of free navigation and commerce was conceded ; 
the claims of Spain on the American coast were de- 
fined and settled; and those disputes relating to 
points involving considerations of no intrinsic im- 
portance to either party were brought to a conclusion 
without disturbing the peace of Europe. The treaty 
was not concluded until some months after the pro- 
rogation of Parliament. The proceedings of the 
session, unconnected with foreign affairs, were not 
of sufficient importance to require a detailed record. 
The claim of the Dissenters to a repeal of the Test 
Act, which had for several successive sessions been 
brought forward by a private member of no great 
station or authority, was this year revived, at the 
request of the Dissenters, under the auspices of Fox. 
In the preceding year, the motion had been defeated 
by so small a majority,* that hopes were entertained 
of a successful result on this occasion. It seemed 
absurd to attach importance to the retention, upon 
the statute book, of laws which had long become ob- 
solete ; and the operation of which had been sus- 
pended by a series of indemnity acts, since the year 
1731. When the question of the repeal was brought 
before the House of Commons, in 1787, Pitt had 
consulted the bishops, but the whole bench, with the 
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exception of Shipley and Watson, were against the 
proposal ; and Pitt, though with evident reluctance, 
refused to give up this faded relic of an intolerant age. 
The motion was rejected by a majority of seventy- 
eight. Two years after, the majority had dwindled 
to twenty;. but in 1790, while the number of those 
who were favourable to the removal of the disquali- 
fications affecting Protestant Dissenters remained 
nearly stationary, the majority, on the other side, 
had increased to an overwhelming amount.* This 
result was significant, not certainly of a relapse to old 
sectarian bigotry, but as an indirect expression of the 
sense of the House of Commons, with reference to 
the events in France. Many of the non-conformist 
ministers had lately pointed, in terms of exultation, 
to the downfall of ecclesiastical establishments in the 
neighbouring State ; and the claim of the Dissenters 
for relief from civil disability was consequently met 
as the first step towards the ulterior design of dis- 
membering the constitution of the country. A cry 
of ‘ The Ckurck in danger ! ’ once raised, is not easily 
allayed ; and it was not until after the lapse of thirty- 
eight years, that the next attempt was made to repeal 
the Test and Corporation Acts. Circumstances were 
then propitious to such a proposal. The Legisla- 
ture was on the eve of conceding the far more ques- 
tionable point of Catholic Emancipation ; and the 
epoch of parliamentary corruption was hastening to 
its close. Yet, even then, the Government which 
had just acceded to power, thought it worth while 
to resist the final repeal of laws, which had been 
annually suspended for eighty-five years past, and to 
sustain an adverse vote in the House of Commons on 
such a question 1 The very same Government, in 
the following year, proposed and carried the uncon- 
ditional repeal of Roman Catholic disabilities. 

* The division in 1790 -was 299 against 105. 
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But if the time was inopportune for so small a 
measure of relief as that which the Dis- ^ 
senters asked, a more unfortunate season Parliamentary 
for renewing the question of Parliamentary 
Beform could hardly have been chosen. Neither of 
the party leaders ventured to stir a topic so inflam- 
mable at such a critical period. But Flood, the Irish 
orator, who had been connected with this question, 
not very much to his credit, in the sister island, con- 
ceived he had a vocation to take up the great question 
which Mr. Pitt had thought it prudent, for the 
present, to lay aside. He introduced the subject in 
a highly wrought oration, not exactly suited to the 
taste of the English House of Commons. The benches, 
which were filled by curiosity, were soon emptied by 
weariness and disappointment. Mr. Flood’s plan was to 
increase the House by the addition of a hundred mem- 
bers, to be chosen by a county household suffrage. This 
notable proposal was, however, treated with decency, 
and underwent the formality of a debate. The motion 
was disposed of by the adjournment of the House. 

The prorogation was followed by a dissolution of 
the Parliament which had entered the sixth Parliament 
year of its existence, and would conse- di " ol,,ed - 
quently have expired by efflux of time in the follow- 
ing year. This event having, therefore, been foreseen, 
was looked forward to by the party out of power 
with the sanguine hope that it would improve their 
position. But the impulse which the movement in 
France had at first given to the progress of liberal 
opinions in this country had been suddenly checked 
by the frightful rapidity of the Revolution; and the 
people of England were more disposed to rally round 
the throne and their old institutions than follow an 
example of reform which was fast leading to anarchy 
and confusion. According to ordinary experience of 
the course of public opinion, a reflux of the impetuous 
tide, which had borne the new minister to the height 
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of power at the former elections, might have been 
expected. But the prudent administration of affairs 
during the past six years, and the advancing prosperity 
of the country, had confirmed and extended the public 
confidence in Pitt. Many supporters of the former 
Ministry had, as usual, passed over to the successful 
side; and many consistent Whigs, adverse to the 
principles of the French Eevolution, had viewed with 
alarm the alacrity which the leaders of the party had 
shown, in giving their adhesion to those principles. 
Few, indeed, who were not personally interested in a 
change of Ministry, thought this a convenient time 
for disturbing the King’s Government. The result 
of the general election was, therefore, an increase of 
the ministerial maj ority. Several prominent members 
of the Whig party lost their seats. A remarkable 
example of the decay of popularity which has no solid 
foundation was the failure of John Wilkes to procure 
his return for Middlesex. The Parliamentary career 
of this once noted person was thus brought to a close. 
Wilkes, though his talents and accomplishments were 
far above those of an ordinary demagogue, never ob- 
tained the ear of the House. His parliamentary 
efforts were chiefly directed to the removal from the 
Journals of the celebrated resolution of the 1 7th 
February, 1769, which declared his incapacity to sit 
in Parliament. For successive years, he raised an 
annual motion on this subject, which was invariably 
opposed on both sides of the House. At length, in 
1784, the House, weary of this antiquated dispute, 
which had lost all interest, yielded the point without 
further struggle, and the obnoxious entry was ex- 
punged. When he found that sedition was out of 
date, Wilkes affected the character of a staunch friend 
to law and order; and, with amusing effrontery, 
denied that he had ever been a WiUcite. There was, 
indeed, much truth in this assertion ; for at the very 
time when his professions of patriotism were most 
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loud, he used to take pleasure in scandalising political 
puritans by the cynic impudence with which he 
avowed his contempt for such professions. The pro- 
fligacy of his life and conversation were remarkable, 
even in a dissolute age. The badness of his character, 
no doubt, was an obstacle to his success in the House 
of Commons, but will not account for his utter failure. 
His character was not much worse than that of Fox, 
and hardly so bad as Sheridan’s ; but his talents, 
though eminently suited to influence a mob, and to 
shine in private society, were not adapted to that 
fastidious assembly, which has proved the grave of 
so many reputations founded on the platform and 
the hustings. 

The new Parliament assembled in the autumn, and 
an attempt was made to get rid of the trial of Warren 
Hastings, of which both Houses were weary, and 
somewhat ashamed, by the pretence that the im- 
peachment had abated in consequence of the disso- 
lution. Erskine contended that the point was one 
for the Lords in their judicial capacity to determine, 
and that the Commons, as prosecutors, had no power 
to move further in the business until the law was 
laid down by the proper authority. It cannot be 
denied, that this view of the question was plausible, 
and, according to strict legal analogy, sound. On 
the other hand, the Speaker, founding himself on the 
precedents, advised the House that the impeachment 
was in full force. The precedents, however, were of 
no great value. The Lords had resolved, on the re- 
port of a Committee of Privileges in 1673, that their 
functions as a Court of Appeal were not determined 
by a dissolution of Parliament ; but this did not settle 
the question as to the extraordinary proceeding by 
way of impeachment. The distinct question arose 
in the next Parliament, the trials of the Earl of 
Danby and the five Popish lords having been inter- 
rupted by a dissolution. The Committee of Privi- 
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leges resolved, that impeachments stood on the same 
footings as appeals and writs of error; consequently 
they did not abate. But the decision of the Protestant 
Parliament of 1679 was reversed by the packed Par- 
liament assembled under the influence of James the 
Second in 1685. It might be argued, that the latter 
decision was not entitled to much weight ; but it was 
equally open to observation, that the resolution of 
1679 was biassed by the strong prejudice against the 
popish lords. The question, therefore, in 1791 might 
be said to stand very much on its own merits ; and 
as no political passion interposed in the particular 
case, to sway the judgment of Parliament, a decision, 
founded on high legal and constitutional grounds, 
might be fairly arrived at. The opinion in West- 
minster Hall was in favour of the abatement. The 
great legal authorities in the Commons, the Master 
of the Rolls, the Attorney-General, and Sir John 
Scott, were of that opinion. The Lord Chancellor 
and the Lord Chief Justice in the Upper House 
argued against Lord Loughborough, the only law 
lord who opposed the doctrine of abatement. But 
the majority in both Houses took the more enlarged 
view of the question. The lawyers argued, that an 
impeachment was more in the nature of an inchoate 
parliamentary proceeding, such as a bill or motion, 
than a legal process; and as a bill of attainder 
would lapse by a dissolution, so should an impeach- 
ment. But this argument proved too much, for a 
bill was terminated by a prorogation ; but the im- 
peachment of Hastings had continued over several 
prorogations, yet its validity had never been dis- 
puted on that account. But, though it was resolved 
that the impeachment should proceed, the debates 
on the subject extended over so large a portion of 
the session, that little or no progress in the trial 
was made during this year. The trial had, in fact, 
dwindled to a merely formal proceeding, from which 
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all life and spirit had departed. It was necessary to 
arrive at a result, about which there was no longer 
any doubt, by slow and tedious stages, which inte- 
rested nobody, though they were oppressive and in- 
deed ruinous to the accused, who might have to wait 
for years, as, in fact, he did wait, until the verdict 
of acquittal, long since agreed upon, should be for- 
mally pronounced. 

Other questions of great importance were agitated 
with vigour by the new Parliament. The r^oo, 
cause of religious liberty, after an interval liberty - 
of twelve years, was advanced a further, though not 
a very long stage, by the repeal of a variety of dis- 
abling statutes, affecting persons professing the Roman 
Catholic faith. The benefit of this relief was, how- 
ever, limited to persons who should abjure the power 
of the Pope to absolve them from their allegiance, a 
qualification which was objected to by Fox, on the 
ground that the exaction of religious tests was con- 
trary to the broad principle of toleration. But 
opinion was not yet sufficiently liberal, especially as 
regarded the claims of this class of religionists, for 
such a concession. The Romanists themselves asked 
for no more than was offered them by the Bill, and 
especially disclaimed any idea of seeking admission 
to civil offices of power and trust. The Bill, which did 
little more than abolish laws which had long been 
obsolete, gave rise to some curious discussions on re- 
ligious freedom, but passed both Houses without any 
serious opposition. 

Another measure, of far more practical importance, 
was Fox’s Bill for enabling juries to give 

1 ,• , • 6 v , i it, Ripht of jurlei 

a general verdict in cases ot libel. Jr or tod«id« u to 
many years the press had struggled- in 
vain against the doctrine laid down in Westminster 
Hall, that the province of the jury was confined to 
the fact of publication, and the application of the 
writing as pointed by the inuendoes ; but that the 
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character of the publication, whether libellous or 
otherwise, was exclusively a question for the Court. 
Lord Camden, and some other lawyers, took the 
popular view of the question ; but Lord Mansfield, 
with the great majority of the judges, supported by 
the current of authority since the Revolution, main- 
tained the separate functions of the court and jury. 
The point had been frequently raised in the State 
trials ; and upon a motion for a new trial, on the 
ground of misdirection, in the great case of the Dean 
of St. Asaph in 1784, the argument had been stated, 
with an ability seldom equalled in Westminster Hall, 
by Erskine, the counsel for the defendant Lord 
Mansfield, on that occasion, laid down the law in a 
judgment of equal ability with the argument at the 
bar ; and from that time the doctrine of the King’s 
Bench was considered settled law. 

An attempt had been made twenty years before, 
under the auspices of Chatham, to settle this question 
by a Bill substantially the same as that which Fox 
now introduced. That Bill miscarried in the Com- 
mons, in consequence of a disagreement between the 
First Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
but had it reached the Upper House, it is not likely 
that the Bill would have passed into a law in the face 
of the opposition, which it would certainly have en- 
countered, of Lord Mansfield, at that time in the 
vigour of his authority. But the great Chief Justice 
no longer dictated law in Westminster Hall ; and his 
successor, Kenyon, an uncouth special pleader, was 
not listened to in that assembly which the graceful 
eloquence of Mansfield had swayed for thirty years. 
The Bill for placing the liberty of the press under the 
protection of trial by jury, brought in by the Whig 
chief, appropriately supported by Erskine, and as- 
sented to by the son of Chatham, passed the House 
of Commons almost without a dissenting voice: in 
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tlie Lords it met with a favourable reception ; but 
Thurlow, in mere waywardness, made a difficulty, 
and succeeded in postponing the Bill for the session. 
In the following year, however, it passed into law. 

The discussion on the slave trade was revived 
during this session, and so much progress wiiberforoe’. 
had the question made by means of agita- motioa - 
tion out of doors, that the ardent friends of humanity, 
who, when the matter was first brought before Par- 
liament three years before, thought it prudent to dis- 
claim any intention of seeking more than the pro- 
hibition of the trade in slaves, now avowed their 
ultimate object to be the abolition of slavery through- 
out the British dominions. Wilberforce, however, 
on this occasion limited himself to a Bill ‘ to prevent 
the further importation of African negroes into the 
British colonies.’ The arguments in support of the 
motion were obvious — the injustice, the immorality, 
the impiety, the cruelty of the traffic. All these 
considerations were enforced with great power and 
many striking examples, by some of the ablest men 
on either side of the House. Both Pitt and Fox 
supported the motion; but the strength of vested in- 
terests, and the indisposition to sudden change, so 
far prevailed, that the motion was negatived by a 
majority of seventy-five. 

In this session, the prosperous and triumphant 
minister sustained a reverse on the first CmKOf 
important question of foreign policy on °°“ kow - 
which the House of Commons had been called upon 
to pronounce an opinion since his accession to power. 
The designs of Russia on the Danubian provinces and 
on Constantinople have been mentioned. In pur- 
suance of the policy which aimed at the conquest and 
annexation of Turkey, the Empress in 1788 had 
taken military possession of the fortress of Oczakow, 
which commanded the road to Constantinople. This 
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formidable aggression seems to have hardly attracted 
the attention of the English Government, until an 
urgent representation was made by Prussia of the 
danger which threatened the balance of Europe from 
the aggrandisement of the Russian Empire. Pitt 
was at length so impressed by a danger, which has 
long been established as one of the first magnitude 
in the estimation of modern statesmen, that he de- 
termined to check the ambition of the Court of St. 
f etersburg. Accordingly, in March of this year, 
he brought down a message from the Crown for a 
vote of credit. This novel view of foreign policy was 
ra °st strenuously opposed ; for it had ever been the 
maxim of the Whigs to cultivate friendly relations 
the great Northern Power.* Circumstances, 
owever, had changed. The avowed intention! of the 
ti-mpress to take possession of Constantinople, and 
the progress she had made in carrying that intention 
into effect, in open defiance of the earnest remon- 
strances of the British Government,! was supposed 
° justify a military demonstration on the part of 
this nation. But Pitt, in this instance, seems hardly 
° have acted with his usual prudence. A military 
menace to a great power like Russia, in the full ca- 
reer of conquest and with vast resources, was likely 
° irritate, but certain not to deter. War with 
-tCussia seemed to be hardly in contemplation ; and a 
undertaken without alliance, except the doubtful 
^hance of Prussia, for an object which concerned all 
.^ ro P e > would have been, at the best, but an ill-con- 
iclered enterprise. The Russian armament was, in 
a mistake, and disclosed the weak point in the 
utesman who had conducted the domestic affairs of 




* Alliances with the Northern 


jj *? rs ever have been, and ever 
litrl ,t ’ Uie system of every en- 

Jy fned Englishman.’ — Fox to 
r,s > April 11, 1783. — Malmes- 


bury Correspondence, vol ii. p. 
40. 

t Adolphus’s History, vol. v. 

p. 20. 

t Ibid. 
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the country with such signal prudence and success. 
The Opposition made a vigorous attack on this policy, 
which was defended with unwonted hesitation on the 
part of the G-overnment. The country, for the first 
time during the last six years, showed tokens of dis- 
approbation; the majorities in the House of Commons 
were diminished on every successive vote relating to 
this question ; and at length, the Ministry, finding 
their policy was not understood, and that there was 
no probability of obtaining that support which could 
alone enable them to interpose with success in an 
affair of such magnitude, were content to abandon 
the projected armament altogether. The Duke of 
Leeds, who held the office of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, quitted the Ministry in consequence 
of this decision. He was succeeded by Lord Grenville, 
the late Speaker, who had lately been advanced to 
the peerage. In the autumn of this year, the Em- 
press of Russia, wishing to prosecute her long- 
cherished designs on Poland, concluded a peace with 
the Porte; and thus, for the present, the schemes 
which threatened a disturbance of the balance of 
power in this part of Europe were suspended. 

This session, in which so many topics of the 
greatest interest and importance were dis- Bre .kin g -np 
cussed, was remarkable also for the formal ih ' Whig * ,,irty - 
separation of Burke from the Whig party, and the 
consequent disruption of the party itself on the vital 
question of the French Revolution. In one of the 
debates on the Russian armament, Fox had taken 
occasion to pronounce an elaborate eulogy on the 
French constitution,* describing it as ‘ altogether the 
most stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty which 


* Lord John Russell notes the 
fact, that this eulogy was pro- 
nounced some months before 
the Constitution was called into 
existence . — Life of Fox, xol. ii p. 
251. In the debate on the re- 


commitment of the Quebec Bill, 
Fox corrected this mistake, but 
made the matter worse, by saying 
that his panegyric applied not to 
the Constitution but to the Bevo- 
lution. 
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had been erected on the foundation of human in- 
tegrity in any time or country.’ The Whig leader 
had, in addition to this, taken every opportunity 
which the license of debate afforded, to allude, in 
terms of approbation, to the proceedings in France. 
Burke, on the other hand, had entered on the great 
literary and oratorical warfare against French prin- 
ciples and proceedings, which produced a more 
powerful effect on public opinion in this country 
than any speeches or writings before or since. The 
Thoughts on the French Revolution had been pub- 
lished in the last autumn, and was in the hands of 
every man who took an interest in the prodigious 
events which convulsed the neighbouring country, 
and agitated civilised Europe. The wide popularity 
which this book obtained, incensed the democratic 
party, and dashed the hopes of a section of the Oppo- 
sition, who, willing to return to power on any terms, 
had endeavoured to convert the French Revolution to 
their purpose. Burke, therefore, as the champion of 
religion and order, was to be borne down by obloquy 
and clamour. The press, the platform, and even the 
pulpits of non-conforming congregations, were made 
use of for the propagation of revolutionary doctrine, 
and defamation of Burke. In the House of Com- 
mons, Sheridan took the lead in this unworthy war- 
fare ; and Fox, carried away by the vehemence of his 
nature, habitually used language which exaggerated 
his real opinions. At length, the collision, which 
had been long expected, took place between the two 
eminent men who had for so many years stood in the 
front of the great Whig party. 

Early in the session, a Bill was introduced by the 
Canada Bm Government, for the division of the pro- 
“ vince of Canada, and for the establishment 

of a local legislature in each division. This measure 
was in itself remarkable, as recognising, for the first 
time, the wise and generous principle of independent 
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colonial institutions, which has since been fully de- 
veloped in every dependency of the British Crown, 
capable of local self-government. The line of demar- 
cation, marked by the difference of religion and race, 
was traced in the division of the province into Upper 
and Lower Canada, The former was inhabited chiefly 
by English and American settlers, belonging mainly 
to different denominations of the reformed faith ; 
Lower Canada being occupied almost exclusively by 
the old French emigrants, members of the Boman 
Catholic Church. The main institutions of the 
mother country were laid down as the political basis 
of the Canadian States : Socage tenure of land ; an 
allotment of land in the Upper Colony for a Church 
establishment; the habeas corpus and freedom of' 
taxation. Provision even was made for the founda- 
tion of hereditary chambers, by titles of honour which 
should descend like peerages in this country. The 
creation of an aristocracy by Act of Parliament was, 
however, soon found to be impracticable; and this 
part of the scheme has never been carried into ope- 
ration. The creation of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, by the appropriation of a part of the territory 
of Upper Canada in mortmain was hardly adapted to 
modem ideas, or to the exigencies of a rude and 
scattered population ; the clergy reserves, therefore, 
were strongly objected to by the Canadian people, 
and were a cause of strife between the colony and 
the Imperial Government, until they were finally 
abandoned to colonial legislation by the Act of 1853. 
On the whole, however, the Quebec Bill was a plan 
worthy of the minister who conceived it, and consti- 
tutes one of his titles to the enduring reputation of 
a statesman. 

The Bill passed through its earlier stages without 
opposition, and almost without discussion ; 0 p P o.iuoa or 
but on the report, Fox, for the sake of re- Iox ' 
peating and enforcing the French creed of freedom 
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which he had adopted with the zeal of a proselyte, 
moved the recommittal of the Bill. He complained 
that the Bill had not been framed on the new model 
of liberty ; that the proposed assemblies of the pro- 
vinces would not sufficiently provide for the repre- 
sentation of the people; that the duration of the 
provincial parliaments should be annual or triennial ; 
and that the qualification of the electors was too high. 
He inveighed against the introduction of titles of 
honour and hereditary rank : antiquated distinctions 
which might be tolerated in old countries where they 
had long existed, but were unsuited to communities 
constituted on modern principles. He sneered at 
Burke’s famous lament over the fall of chivalry,* and 
deprecated the revival in Canada of those odious 
artificial distinctions which had been exploded in the 
country from which that colony derived its origin. 

Burke was not present at the delivery of this 
speech, which, though ostensibly on the 
QuebecB.ii. Q ue b ec was rea Uy levelled at the 

writings and speeches of the great Conservative 
orator. On the recommittal of the Bill, Burke deter- 
mined to reply to the attack which had been made 
Fox'* visit to upon him in his absence. On the day 

Burke. when the Bill was to come on, before the 

House met, F©x, who had lately shunned the society 
of Burke, visited his old friend, and a long and 
earnest conversation took place between these two 
great men before they separated for ever. Fox, 
whose warmth of heart was his redeeming virtue, 
could not contemplate without emotion the dissolu- 
tion of a friendship which had been uninterrupted 
during the vicissitudes of twenty years. He en- 
deavoured therefore to dissuade his old colleague 
from taking this opportunity of broaching the sub- 
ject of the French Revolution, a request which was 

* Reflections on the Revolution in France , voLui. p. Ill, 4to. edit. 
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hardly reasonable, after the course he had himself 
taken. Burke refused to comply, and gave Fox the 
outline of the speech he intended to make. The 
friends walked down to the House together for the 
last time; but this being the last day before the 
adjournment for the Easter recess, they found the 
question had been postponed. 

On the 6th of May, the Bill was recommitted ; and 
no sooner had the chairman taken his 
place at the table than Burke rose, and •p^hU l th* n 
plunged at once into the subject of the yue c 
French Revolution. For a time he shaped his re- 
marks with such a reference to the question before 
the committee, as kept him tolerably within the line 
of order ; but he soon forgot Canada, and launched 
into an invective against the doctrines of the Rights 
of Man. From thence he passed to a description of 
the indignities offered to the King and royal family 
of France by the Parisian populace ; a topic which 
had no bearing whatever on colonial affairs. He was 
therefore called to order. This was the commence- 
ment of a scene of confusion and excitement, the like 
of which has probably never since been witnessed in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Baker, who spoke to 
order, was content to object to the irrelevancy of the 
line of argument upon which Burke had entered, 
and called upon the chairman to state the question ; 
but Fox, who, notwithstanding his much vaunted 
good nature, was throughout his parliamentary career 
singularly intolerant, acrimonious, provoking and 
personal in debate, interposed in a manner calculated 
to disturb the equanimity of any man, and certain 
to irritate Burke beyond control. He affected to 
defend the course which Burke was taking ; ‘ this,’ 
said he, with bitter irony, ‘ was a day of license, on 
which any gentleman might get up, and abuse any 
Government he pleased. To be sure, the French 
Revolution had no more to do with the question be- 
vol. hi. s 
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fore the committee than the Government of Turkey, 
or the laws of Confucius ; but what of that ? ’ Stung 
by the taunt, Burke retorted in anger, and compared 
his position with that of Cazales, the great Conserva- 
tive orator of the National Assembly, whose voice 
was always drowned by the clamour of the friends 
of liberty. Notwithstanding repeated interruptions 
from members who rose to order, Burke still perse- 
vered, but was at length met by loud calls for the 
Chair from the Opposition, answered by equally loud 
shouts of * Hear ! ’ from the ministerial side. An 
angry debate ensued, in which Fox, Grey and Pitt, 
Lord Sheffield’, took part. At length. Lord Sheffield, act- 
motion. i ri g on a suggestion thrown out by Pitt, 
moved ‘ That dissertations on the French Constitu- 
tion, and to read a narrative of the transactions in 
France, are not regular or orderly on the question, 
and that the clauses of the Quebec Bill be read a 
second time.’ This amendment, however, was calcu- 
lated to defeat the object of the mover. A dexterous 
and practised debater could easily avail himself of 
such a question as this to introduce the very topic 
which it was intended to exclude. Pitt, in speaking 
to the motion, observed, that it was important to 
discriminate between a point of discretion and a 
point of order, and though he could have wished 
that a more fitting opportunity had been taken to 
discuss the late proceedings in France, he could not 
say that an allusion to the constitutions of other 
countries was altogether foreign to the question of a 
new constitution for Canada. F ox, whose impetuosity 
was only less impatient- of restraint than that of 
Burke, in his turn broke over the bounds of order, 
and dashed off in defence of the French Revolution. 
To make the inconsistency and irregularity of the 
whole proceeding complete, he did this in seconding 
Lord Sheffield’s motion for confining the debate to 
the subject before the committee. He maintained. 
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that the rights of man were the foundation of every 
sound political system, and that he had first learned 
this doctrine from Burke himself. He rejoiced that 
France had founded her new constitution on this 
principle, on which the British constitution was 
founded. He charged Burke with deserting his 
principles, and quoting a fine expression of his own 
with reference to the American war, with drawing 
an indictment against a whole people. 

When Fox sat down, Burke rose slowly from his 
seat. For some years past he had lost the B urke-. r» P i y to 
ear of the House. His want of taste and r °*‘ 
temper had revolted an assembly singularly patient 
of dulness and folly, but intolerant of offences against 
good manners. His conduct on the Regency Bill 
had sunk him so low, that it seemed hardly possible 
he should ever recover any influence either in the 
House or in the country. His violence against 
Hastings had shocked every person who respected 
the English virtues of justice and fair play. His 
opposition to the French Commercial Treaty, so ut- 
terly at variance with the sound doctrines of political 
economy which he had enunciated a few years before, 
seemed to indicate a decay of his faculties, rather 
than a change of his opinion. But the Indian speeches 
were sufficient to refute this idea, and proved that, 
with a fitting topic and adequate preparation, his 
oratorical power and grasp of intellect were un- 
impaired. On these special occasions, the great 
rhetorician could still command an audience; but 
in the height of his reputation, when it was known 
that Burke was to make a great speech, his rising 
had never been looked for with more eager expectation 
than was manifested on this ‘ 6th of May, which was 
to commemorate the division of the Whig party into 
two sections ; the one embracing the new doctrines 
of French democracy ; the other adhering to the old 
English principles of constitutional liberty.’ 

s 2 
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Burke spoke for some minutes in a subdued tone, 
cooinei.be- as res °l ve d that no intemperance of lan- 
tween Burke guage should inj ure the cause which he had 
most at heart. He said, though he had been 
frequently called to order, he had listened, without 
interrupting it, to a speech, the most disorderly 
perhaps that had ever been delivered within those 
walls. He complained that a personal attack had 
been made upon him by one of his oldest friends ; 
that his language and conduct had been misrepre- 
sented ; that not only his public acts, words and 
writings had been arraigned, but that even confiden- 
tial conversation had been divulged, for the purpose 
of convicting him of inconsistency. After a short ex- 
cursion on French affairs, he returned to the differ- 
ence between himself and Fox. He reviewed the 
subjects on which they had disagreed, during the 
twenty-five years of their political connection and 
private friendship. Of these. Parliamentary Reform, 
the Dissenters’ question, and the Royal Marriage 
Act were the chief ; but differences on such matters 
had never for a moment interrupted their friendship. 
It was indiscreet, he said, at any period, and especi- 
ally at an advanced time of life, to provoke enmity, or 
to risk the loss of friendship ; but if his fidelity to the 
British constitution placed him in such a dilemma, 
he would risk all, and his last words should be, ‘ Fly 
from the French constitution.’ At this point, Fox 
interrupted, with an eager whisper, ‘There was no 
loss of friends.’ ‘Yes,’ said Burke, in a loud voice, 
‘ there is a loss of friends. I know the penalty of 
my conduct. I have done my duty at the price of 
my friend — our friendship is at an end.’ He then, 
as though he were himself taking leave of the scene, 
solemnly adjured the two great rivals in that House, 
whether they moved in opposite spheres, or walked 
like brethren, hand in hand, to guard the British 
constitution. 
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Fox immediately rose, but so great was his emotion, 
that he could not utter a word; nor was Fox-.compuint 
it until tears had come to his relief, that “s"" 1 * Burke - 
he was enabled to proceed. He complained in broken 
accents, that a friendship of more than twenty years 
should be terminated by a difference of opinion on 
a political question. They had differed on other 
matters without disturbing their friendship ; why not 
on this ? He complained that Burke had held him 
up as professing republican principles, and had ap- 
plied ignominious terms to his conduct ; but when 
Burke denied this, Fox, willing to grasp at the 
slightest overture of returning kindness, declared 
that such expressions were obliterated from his mind 
for ever ; and alluding to Burke’s complaint of the 
frequent interruptions he had received, affirmed that 
he had done everything in his power to discountenance 
such conduct. 

Burke, in his reply, plainly intimated that all hope 

of a reconciliation was at an end. His p f 

feelings were too much involved with his Burk* from 
opinions on this all-important question, to 
admit the intercourse of private friendship with a 
man who upheld revolution and anarchy, in their 
most hideous aspects. He spoke without passion; 
but reiterated his former sentiments with a solemn 
and fervid earnestness, which made a deep impression 
on the House. Pitt concluded this remarkable de- 
bate, with some high compliments to Burke, who was 
thenceforth to be considered a supporter of the Ad- 
ministration. 

The subject was renewed a few days after at the 
next sitting of the committee on the Fox inclined to 
Quebec Bill. On that occasion, Fox showed 
a marked desire to qualify, and even retract many 
of the extravagant sentiments which he had uttered 
with reference to the French Revolution. He pro- 
nounced a laboured panegyric on the aristocracy, 
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which he described as the balance of the Constitution; 
maintaining the mean between monarchy on the one 
side, and democracy on the other. His former 
speeches on the subject of the French Revolution 
were, both in sentiment and expression, such probably 
as no demagogue in the present day would venture 
to address to the House of Commons ; this speech 
was of a kind which a high Tory would hardly now 
give utterance to in a debate on a Reform Bill. The 
truth was, that many of his followers in both Houses 
had intimated their disapproval of the democratic 
opinions lately ventilated by the Whig chief, and 
were desirous of preventing the breach, which the 
secession of Burke on a question of such moment was 
likely to produce in the Whig party. Fox, himself, 
found that he had gone too far ; hence his subdued 
tone on the 11th of May. But it was too late; the 
breach had been made, and was irreparable ; not only 
had the old Whig statesman been attacked in Par- 
liament; but the revolutionary press, a portion of 
which was under the control of the Opposition leaders, 
had opened upon him, as their most formidable foe, 
the battery of slander, menace and scurrility. Burke, 
therefore, was not to be propitiated by a few phrases, 
such as might have fallen of yore from the lips of 
George Grenville, or of John, Duke of Bedford. On 
the contrary, he was rather disposed to repel any 
overture from his old allies, as an attempt at com- 
promise, which would deprive him of the power 
effectually to resist that irruption of democracy, which 
threatened to destroy the ancient institutions of the 
land. Deep resentment had taken possession of his 
soul. The hootings and interruptions in the House ; 
the sharp-pointed attacks of Fox, Sheridan, and other 
members of the Opposition; the clamour and men- 
dacity of the declaimers, pamphleteers and news- 
writers out of doors ; of a!ll these he bitterly com- 
plained, as the result of a conspiracy to ruin his 
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reputation, and cover his age with infamy. He 
defended his consistency, and said that he now 
supported the monarchy, not because it was better 
than aristocracy or democracy, but because it was 
assailed and put in peril. He was told, that if he 
would repent, he might be received again by the 
party which had discarded him. ‘But,’ said the 
proud old man, ‘though I have been disgraced in 
my age, I am content to stand alone ; I seek not the 
friendship of the right honourable gentlemen, or that 
of any man on either side of the House.’ 

The session was brought to a close on the 10th of 
June; but the great controversy which C io«ofthe 
had agitated the House of Commons was ,e “ ion - 
not wholly abandoned to the meaner spirits of the 
platform and the press. Burke himself took ad- 
vantage of a formal announcement that had been 
made in the principal journal of the Opposition,* 
that he had been repudiated by the party, to publish 
a sort of supplement to his work on the French 
Revolution, under the title of * An Appeal from the 
New to the Old Whigs.’ The principal work had 
excited an amount- of enthusiasm such as hardly 
any publication before or since has created. The 
sale, at a price, which was never lowered, reached 
thirty thousand in a few weeks. The replies were 
numerous ; but none of them are remembered except 
the ‘Rights of Man,’ by Thomas Paipe, 8editi0U1 
and the ‘ Yindiciae Gallic*,’ by Macintosh, P ubU,i,ition *- 
The former writer had gained reputation in America 
during the War of Independence, by the vigour of 
his attacks on the British Government and on mon- 
archical institutions. The famous Declaration of In- 


* * The great and Ann body of 
the Whigs of England, true to 
their principles, have decided on 
the dispute between Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Burke ; and the former is de- 
clared to have maintained the 


pure doctrines by which they are 
bound together, and upon which 
they have invariably acted. The 
consequence is that Mr. Burke 
retires from Parliament. ’ — Morn- 
ing Chronicle, May 12, 1791. 
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dependence, on which the Constitution of the United 
States is founded, was drawn up from the writings of 
Paine. The author of the ‘ Rights of Man ’ under- 
took to show that both monarchy and aristocracy 
were incompatible with those rights; that religion * 
was open to the same objection; and he held up the 
French constitution as a model of government which 
realised the theory of political truth and justice. The 
book was written in a plain and forcible, though a 
coarse and unlettered style. The tone, the argu- 
ments and illustrations were admirably calculated to 
hit the taste of the vulgar, the envious and half- 
educated. By this class of persons, therefore, the 
author was received as an apostle ; but it does not 
appear that he made many converts. On the con- 
tray, his work, assailing as it did every established 
institution with unbounded ribaldry and insolence, 
reacted in favour of religion and order. The writings 
of Paine have probably done as much as the writings 
of Burke to bring republican doctrines into disrepute, 
and to confirm well-disposed people in their attach- 
ment to the old institutions of this country. The 
work of Macintosh was one of a very different cha- 
racter, as Macintosh was .a very different man from 
Paine. The ‘ Vindicise Grallicas,’ though it defended 
the principles, and excused the errors and even the 
crimes of the Revolution, was nevertheless a book 
which a man of taste and candour might read without 
disgust. The author was an obscure student of law, 
but he wrote in the spirit of a scholar and a gentle- 
man ; Burke sought the acquaintance of his able and 
candid opponent. A friendship soon sprang up be- 
tween these generous disputants ; and, in after years, 
when Sir James Macintosh was recognised as one of 
the wisest and best of the Whig party, he revered 
the memory of the illustrious adversary whom he 
alone, of all the writers of the day, had assailed with 
success. 
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The democratic party were not content with re- 
commending their doctrines by the agency R, TO i ut i on 
of the press. They sought to take advan- * 0C "' 7, 
tage of an opportunity so favourable, to precipitate 
a revolution in this country, and to found a republic 
on the ruins of the altar and the throne. For this 
purpose, associations were organised in connection, 
and in direct correspondence, with the political clubs 
at Paris. The Revolution Society, an old connection 
principally of Dissenters, formed to commemorate the 
principles and the transactions of 1688, had, in 1789, 
been abused to the purposes of the modern revolu- 
tionists, by some of the earliest admirers of French 
liberty in this country. The Revolution Society, 
which had of late years fallen into decay, held its 
anniversary meeting at the London Tavern, on the 
4th of November, in the first year of the French Re- 
volution. Earl Stanhope, a peer remarkable for his 
eccentricities, took the chair, and an address of con- 
gratulation to the National Assembly of France on 
the triumph of liberty and justice over arbitrary 
power, was voted by the society. In the morning, 
Dr. Price, the well-known and able Presbyterian 
minister, who had gained so much reputation by his 
scheme for the payment of the national debt, and 
who had moved the address to the National Assembly, 
delivered a political sermon to his congregation in 
the Old Jewry. This strange discourse promulgated 
constitutional doctrine as unsound as the financial 
dogmas which had made the name of the preacher 
famous. Other friends of freedom had been content 
to recommend the adoption of the French code of 
liberty as a new and brilliant discovery in political 
science ; but Dr. Price undertook to prove that it was 
nothing more than a development of the principle 
established by our revolution a century before. By 
that revolution, according to Dr. Price, it was in- 
tended to establish the right of the people to choose 
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their- rulers, to retain them only during good beha- 
viour, and to change the government at their pleasure. 
Whatever may be urged in support of these positions, 
it is certain that they derived no authority from the 
statesmen of 1688, who were studious to avoid specu- 
lative and abstract questions of government. This 
was demonstrated by Burke in his great work with 
an amplitude of argument and illustration. But the 
Revolution Society was not sufficient even for the 
purposes of the Opposition. Another association, 
called the Friends of the People, was formed under 
the direction of Mr. Grey and other leading Whigs, 
for the express purpose of promoting the cause of 
Parliamentary Reform. Fox, who had learned, from 
the example of France, the effect of these clubs in 
superseding Parliament, and diverting public opinion 
into a channel over which the House of Commons 
would have no control, expressed his disapprobation 
of them ; * but he had not sufficient firmness to resist 
a movement to which his friends had already com- 
mitted themselves. Other clubs, affiliated to the 
clubs in Paris, were established in London and the 
principal towns in Great Britain. The proceedings 
of an association, called the Unitarian Society, con- 
sisting of persons belonging to the denomination of 
Dissenters which its title imported, led to disastrous 
consequences. Dr. Priestley, a teacher of the Uni- 
tarian persuasion, a pious and learned man, though 
of extreme political opinions, had lately employed 
himself in propagating the revolutionary doctrines 
at Birmingham, where he resided. He seized the 
occasion of the death of Dr. Price, who first set the 
example, which had been extensively followed, of 
making the dissenting pulpit available for the dis- 
semination of the new political faith, to preach a 
funeral sermon, holding up the American and French 


* Lord J. Rvsseix’s Life of Fox, rol. ii. p. 281. 
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republics as models for imitation in this country. 
The people of Birmingham, who were, for the most 
part, still attached to the old-fashioned principles of 
Church and King, resented an attack upon the fun- 
damental institutions of the country, which they 
considered alike indecent and unwarrantable. A 
bitter animosity, such as religious differences fre- 
quently create, had long raged between the adherents 
of the Establishment and the dissenting body in Bir- 
mingham ; the latter were in possession of most of the 
municipal offices, and Churchmen were practically 
disqualified from any participation in the local go- 
vernment. The agitation for the repeal of the Test 
Act in the preceding year had, consequently, caused 
greater excitement at Birmingham than in any other 
part of the country ; and the open union of dissent 
with democracy, as adopted by Dr. Priestley, both in 
his sermons and in his writings, but more especially 
in the latter, irritated and alarmed the public feeling 
in that town to a degree which indicated the proba- 
bility of an outbreak upon any further provocation. 
This provocation was unhappily supplied by an in- 
discreet announcement on the part of the Unitarian 
Society, of their intention to celebrate the anniversary 
of the destruction of the Bastille, which was held to 
be the inauguration of the French Revolution, by a 
public festival in the town of Birmingham. The 
meeting was preceded by inflammatory handbills, 
distributed, as the projectors asserted, not by them- 
selves, but by their opponents, for the purpose of 
discrediting their intentions. It was in vain, how- 
ever, that the promoters of the meeting disavowed 
all connection with the offensive handbills ; a strong 
feeling against the Dissenters was manifested through 
the town, and the principal persons concerned in the 
arrangement of the dinner were disposed, under the 
circumstances, to relinquish their purpose. But the 
counsels of the rash and violent, as usual in such 
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matters, prevailed ; and though many of the respect- 
able persons who had been engaged in the prelimi- 
nary proceedings, and among them Priestley himself, 
refused to attend the celebration, a diminished num- 
ber of about eighty persons assembled on the ap- 
pointed day, the 14th of July. A great crowd 
gathered outside the building, and assailed the guests 
as they arrived with hootings, execrations, and shouts 
of * Church and King ! ’ The crowd increasing in 
number and excitement, the dinner-party was ab- 
ruptly terminated, and the company separated at an 
early hour. The populace having demolished the 
windows of the hotel, dispersed, intent on mischief 
and plunder. A Dissenting meeting-house was set 
on fire ; another was pulled down. One portion of 
the mob. proceeded to the house of Dr. Priestley in 
the suburb, and set it on fire, the family having 
barely time to make their escape. The library, phi- 
losophical apparatus and manuscripts, containing 
the labours of a life devoted for the most part to 
scientific investigations, were utterly destroyed. The 
houses of several other obnoxious persons were, in 
like manner, burned or battered down. The riots 
continued, without effectual interruption from the 
civil power, from Thursday until Sunday night, when 
the exhausted rabble were suppressed by a small 
military force. The damage done during these three 
days was only measured by the physical capacity of 
the mob. Not only were numerous houses in the 
town plundered and destroyed ; but several country 
houses of wealthy individuals were wholly or partially 
demolished. It was said, that the movements of the 
mob were directed by persons of superior station; 
that they were incited by the clergy, and even that 
the magistracy were unwilling to interfere ; but no 
proof of these allegations was offered either in a 
court of justice, or before the parliamentary com- 
mittee which enquired into these disgraceful trans- 
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actions. The rabble of a large town are always ready 
to take advantage of any excuse for riot and plunder. 
The disturbances no doubt originated in political and 
religious dissension ; but the riots of Birmingham in 
1791 had as much to do with the cause of Church 
and King, as the riots in 1780 had to do with the 
maintenance of the Protestant faith. 

Twelve persons only suffered the penalties of the 
law for these outrages. Three were executed ; one 
was pardoned after sentence; the others were punished 
according to the degrees of guilt proved against them. 
The rioters who perished in the flames they had 
raised, and who died of intoxication, were far more 
numerous than the convicted offenders. The persons 
whose property had been injured or destroyed, re- 
covered damages from their respective hundreds, to 
the aggregate amount of about twenty-seven thousand 
pounds. But no compensation could repair the losses 
of Dr. Priestley, and Mr. Hatton, the mathematician. 
Such, however, was the exasperated state of party 
feeling, that the misfortunes of these respectable per- 
sons were regarded more with exultation than sym- 
pathy by those who were opposed to their religious 
and political opinions. Dr. Priestley appealed to 
the public both by speeches and writings ; but his 
complaints attracted little notice, and he soon after 
retired to the more congenial region of the American 
United States. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ANTICIPATION OF PROLONGED PEACE — THE ‘ FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE’ 
— PROCLAMATION AGAINST SEDITIOUS PUBLICATIONS — THE SLAVE 
QUESTION — INVASION OF FRANCE BY THE GERMAN POWERS — ITS 
EFFECTS ON THE REVOLUTION — SCHISM IN THE WHIG PARTY — THE 
MILITIA CALLED OUT — THE ALIEN BILL — RUPTURE WITH FRANCE — 
DECLARATION OF WAR. 

The session of 1792 was opened under circumstances 
of extraordinary prosperity and promise, 
surpiui revenue. ^ sur p} ug revenue, little short of a million, 

bore testimony at the same time to the increasing 
wealth of the country, and to the prudence with which 
its financial affairs had been administered ; while so 
confident was the Government in the maintenance 
of peace, that in the Speech from the throne, they 
announced a reduction in the military etablishments, 
and a corresponding remission of taxation. 

The Opposition, unable to controvert the facts 
Moremenuof contained in the royal Speech, and agree- 
the Oppoc&on. j n g w ith the Government that the state of 
Europe warranted a return to a peace establishment, 
directed their censures chiefly against the abortive 
preparation of the previous year. It was not often 
that Pitt had afforded his opponents a fair oppor- 
tunity of assailing him ; the Russian armament 
was, indeed, the only considerable blunder he had 
committed during the six years of his administration. 
The policy of resisting the settlement of Russia on 
the banks of the Bosphorus has been long recognised 
by every Court in Europe, as essential to the balance 
of power ; but in the last century it was considered 
that the expulsion of the Turks from Christendom 
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was a consideration of far greater moment than the 
restraint of the semi-barbarous monarchy, which 
already spread over nearly half the Continent. Pitt’s 
resistance to the grand scheme of conquest, projected 
by the Russian potentate would seem to show that 
he was the only statesman of the day who foresaw the 
drift and consequence of the policy of St Petersburg ; 
but he should have seen, also, that it was hopeless to 
resist a plan well matured, and urged with great 
force of will, unless he could obtain the concurrence 
of the other great Powers, and enlist the public 
opinion of this country in his support. A small vote 
of credit, and the equipment of a few ships of war, 
were hardly a sufficient demonstration to arrest a 
huge military despotism in its career of conquest, 
and to set an example which the great Powers of 
Europe might safely follow. It must be admitted 
that this inadequate attempt was justly censured. 
Catherine desisted from the consummation of her 
purpose, not because she was deterred by the disap- 
probation of Great Britain, but in order to complete 
another scheme of spoliation, upon which she had 
long been bent — the final extinction of the liberties 
of Poland. It was in vain, however, that the Oppo- 
sition exposed the want of calculation, with which 
the Government had entered on this project, and the 
undignified precipitation with which it had been 
abandoned. The argument was on their side; but 
the matter was at an end, and already half forgotten, 
amid the excitement of more stirring scenes abroad 
and at home. The confidence of Parliament and the 
country in the most successful minister of modern 
times was not to be shaken by a single error. The 
majorities in the House of Commons recovered the 
balance* which had been for a moment lowered by 

* On a motion by Mr. Whit- fair of Russia and Turkey, the 
bread, condemnatory of Minis- division was 244 to 216. 
tors for their conduct in the af- 
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the Russian armament; and tbe people took little 
heed of the censorious eloquence of Fox and Sheridan 
on an affair which had passed into history. 

The financial arrangements of tbe year were based 

on the assumption, which none disputed, 

The Budget. - 1 j A • , r r ’ 

ot uninterrupted peace. A moiety of the 
available surplus was, therefore, applied to the liqui- 
dation of the standing debt, and the other moiety to 
the diminution of the public burdens. In fifteen 
years, said Mr. Pitt, the period prescribed for the 
accumulation of the sinking fund would cease ; and 
there never was a time, when, from the situation 
of Europe, we might more reasonably calculate on 
fifteen years of peace. But his expectation of peace 
was as ill founded as his expectation of paying off 
the national debt by means of his sinking fund. 
Within a year after these words were uttered, under 
the auspices of the minister who hazarded such a 
confident prediction, England had entered on the 
longest, the greatest, the most costly, and the most 
doubtful war she had ever undertaken. It was not 
until an advanced period of the session, that the 
discussion relating to the affairs of France, and their 
bearing on the domestic policy and constitution of 
this country, was revived. A notice by Mr. Grey, 
acting as the organ of the association styled the 
‘Friends of the People,’ of his intention to bring 
forward the question of Parliamentary Reform, gave 
rise to a conversation in which Pitt, Fox, and Burke 
took significant parts. The minister wisely thought 
that the reform of our representative system should 
not be undertaken at a time when it would be con- 
nected with new and foreign theories, which had 
been adopted wholly or in part by some of the lead- 
ing advocates of reform. Fox, on the other hand, 
took credit for his adherence to the cause of reform, 
and taunted his adversary with inconsistency, — as if 
consistency in public affairs was a virtue, not to be 
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qualified by any consideration of circumstance or 
opportunity. But almost in the same breath in 
which this taunt was uttered, the Opposition leader 
plainly intimated, that the time was not convenient 
for the agitation of such a question. He said he had 
not joined the Society of the ‘ Friends of the People,’ 
for though he saw the grievances, he did not see the 
remedy; and he expressed his disapproval of the 
course which Mr. Grey had been advised to take. 
The appalling progress of the French Revolution, not 
to say the sense of the party which he led, had ma- 
terially abated the ardour with which Fox had hailed 
the earlier stages of an event apparently of such 
glorious promise to the friends of freedom. Burke, 
no longer provoked by extravagant eulogies on the 
French constitution, also spoke in a more subdued 
tone. His speech was principally in condemnation 
of the societies which had been formed in this coun- 
try, in connection with the political clubs of Paris, 
and upon this point there was no material difference 
of opinion between himself and Fox. Sheridan, 
Erskine, and others, defended the associations of 
which they were members ; but the more judicious 
friends of free institutions and parliamentary go- 
vernment, viewed with alarm the erection of a new 
and irresponsible organisation, which could have no 
other object or tendency, than to control the action 
of Parliament, and usurp the legitimate expression 
of public opinion. 

Encouraged by these manifestations of adherence 
to the cause of order and free institutions, 8e<Hli0U< 
the Government ventured on a bold mea- public * Uon *' 
sure. They issued a proclamation, reciting that 
seditious writings had been circulated for the pur- 
pose of bringing the laws and institutions of the 
country into contempt ; and that correspondence had 
been opened with persons in foreign countries to 
forward these criminal purposes. The people were 

VOL. in. T 
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warned against such attempts ; magistrates were re- 
quired to discover the authors and publishers of such 
seditious writings ; and the different officers charged 
with the execution of the laws were commanded to 
suppress and prevent riots and disorders, and to give 
information to the Secretary of State. 

The draught of the proclamation was communi- 
cant of the cated to the principal members of the 
French minuter. Opposition before it was promulgated; 
and through this channel, probably, a copy reached 
the hands of Chauvelin, the French Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, who had been lately accredited to London 
in the name of His Christian Majesty. Upon this 
information, the Frenchman took a proceeding un- 
precedented in diplomatic transactions. He addressed 
a note to Lord Grenville, the Foreign Secretary, re- 
monstrating against the publication of the document 
as injurious to his country, and requesting the Mi- 
nister to communicate his note to both Houses of 
Parliament. Whether this extraordinary paper was 
dictated by ignorance or insolence, or a combination 
of both, may be doubtful; but Grenville returned 
the only answer which it was capable of receiving. 
He said, that his duty was to lay any note from a 
foreign minister before the King, and to take His 
Majesty’s commands; that the deliberations of Par- 
liament with reference to questions of domestic policy 
were matters with which diplomatic correspondence 
had no connection, and upon which he could enter 
into no discussion with the representatives of foreign 
Courts. Notwithstanding this rebuke, the offensive 
demand was repeated, though in terms of civility 
and with professions of goodwill. 

A loyal Address to the Crown, with reference to 
Adcire** to the the proclamation, was moved in the Com- 
crown. mons by the Master of the Bolls, and 
seconded by Mr. Powys, who had until lately taken 
a leading part with the Opposition. The debate was 
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conducted with much bitterness. Grey moved an 
amendment to the address, condemning the policy 
of the proclamation, and denying its necessity. He 
angrily reproached the Minister with an intention to 
foment discord among the party opposed to him, and 
arraigned his whole public life as a series of incon- 
sistencies, hollow promises, delusion, and apostacy. 
So violent was Grey, that he was repeatedly called 
to order by a House far more tolerant of personality 
than the Parliament of the present day. The rest of 
the debate turned very much on the writings of 
Paine, whose revolutionary doctrines, enforced by a 
vigorous and popular style, had attained a wider 
circulation than the works of ordinary libellers. The 
writings of Paine in former years, when he was an 
American colonist, had been mainly conducive to 
the Declaration of Independence, and had greatly 
aggravated the breach between the colonies and Great 
Britain. His more recent residence in Paris, and 
his intimate alliance with the leaders of the French 
Revolution, altogether rendered him one of the most 
formidable of the demagogues who have, from time 
to time, disturbed the country. Fox thought it 
prudent to disavow all connection with this man, 
and to express reprobation of his theories. Grey’s 
amendment was negatived without a division. 

The Address in the Lords afforded a fitting oppor- 
tunity to the Prince of Wales to present T he Prince', 
himself before that assembly for the first ,peedl - 
time. His speech was such as became his high po- 
sition ; he declared his unqualified adherence to the 
laws and constitution of the country, and deprecated 
in the strongest terms the wild ideas and seditious 
publications against which the proclamation was di- 
rected. This declaration was received with applause. 
It was satisfactory to be assured, that the principles 
which Fox and Sheridan had espoused were not such 
as the heir-apparent could sanction. 

x 2 
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The slave question, which had now taken its place 
. as a question of the first magnitude, was 

theanti-gi*verj revived this session. The friends of the 
negro, animated by enthusiasm in the 
cause they had undertaken, kept the subject before 
the public by every means which zeal and energy 
could devise. So effectual were their exertions, that 
upwards of three hundred thousand persons were in- 
duced to deny themselves the use of sugar, because 
it was the produce of slave labour. More than five 
hundred petitions, many of them numerously signed, 
and by persons of all classes, were presented to par- 
liament, praying for a total abolition of the slave 
trade ; and on the 2nd of April, Wilberforce made 
a motion to that effect in the House of Commons. 
It is needless to recapitulate the facts and arguments 
which were adduced on either side. The advocates 
of abolition were justly charged with exaggeration 
and credulity ; the opponents were, in like manner, 
open to the imputation of denying facts which were 
capable of proof. But the real question was little 
affected by the matters most hotly disputed. Whether 
the slaves were criminals condemned by the laws of 
their country, and doomed to transportation and loss 
of liberty, according to the extravagant assertion of 
the persons engaged or interested in the trade; or 
whether they were unoffending natives torn from 
their homes, as the abolitionists maintained to be 
invariably the case, were controversies not ma- 
terial to the argument. The real question was, 
whether a civilised and Christian country could de- 
fend a traffic of this character under any circum- 
stances. Pitt put this argument with great force 
and perspicuity. But, on such a subject, arguments 
addressed to the senses and the imagination were far 
more effective in moving the gross mass of public 
opinion, than arguments which appealed only to the 
understanding. Accordingly Mr. Wilberforce and 
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Mr. Clarkson produced a far greater effect on the 
people of this country by highly-wrought pictures of 
the cruelties inflicted on the negroes and the horrors 
of the middle passage, than Pitt and Fox produced 
on the House of Commons by demonstrating, that 
the traffic in human beings was indefensible on any 
ground of natural right or municipal law. The 
arguments of the abolitionists went far beyond the 
specific proposition ; if they had any validity, they 
proved that slavery itself, as well as the slave trade, 
should be abolished. This was admitted by all 
candid disputants; but the abolitionists disclaimed 
any intention of taking away the property of the 
planter. Even the most zealous friend of the black 
man professed to contemplate no more than his gra- 
dual emancipation. An immediate liberation of the 
slaves would not only have ruined the planters, but 
in all probability have caused a servile war. But the 
powerful interests involved in slave labour succeeded 
for many years in defeating the combined efforts of 
reason and sentiment — powerful agents, either of 
them, and seldom found in alliance. The slave trade 
was not declared illegal until the year 1807 ; and the 
emancipation of the negroes throughout the do- 
minions and dependencies of the Crown was not 
completed until 1833. 

A motion by Fox, made at the instance of the 
Unitarian Dissenters, not for the redress 
of any specific grievance, but rather with »pe»i n th» T e «t 
a view, which the non-conformist body 
had lately manifested, of provoking a renewal of the 
old quarrel with the Establishment, gave rise to some 
animated debate. Burke, who reognised the hand 
of Priestley in this motion, broke forth in a violent 
invective against that respectable philosopher and 
narrow-minded politician, who appeared to his heated 
vision only as the Birmingham incendiary. He 
treated the motion as an attack on the Church ; and 
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he connected the attack on the Church with the 
systematic invasion on all the institutions of the 
country by the party in connection with the French 
revolutionists. The ostensible object proposed by 
Fox was the repeal of certain obsolete statutes, which 
no one wished to revive ; but the Dissenters were at 
this time in bad repute with the House, and the 
motion was rejected by a large majority.* 

A still more unsuccessful attempt was made by the 
Opposition to connect the Birmingham riots with 
misconduct of the magistracy, arising from political 
bias ; and to charge the Government with a wilful 
failure of duty in neglecting to prosecute the of- 
fenders, and in screening those who were convicted. 
The answer of Dundas, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, was conclusive on these points, com- 
pletely exonerating the Government, and the ad- 
ministration of justice, from the rash imputations 
cast upon them. The motion obtained only forty- 
six supporters in a House of two hundred and thirty- 
five members. 

During the year 1792, the Revolution in France 
advanced rapidly to its crisis. The Assembly had 
become almost as powerless as the Crown ; and the 
government of the country had passed into the hands 
of the municipalities and clubs of Paris. These 
again were under the control of a few daring and 
bloodthirsty anarchists, who intimidated both the 
Legislative and the Executive by means of the 
populace. On the 20th of June, an armed rabble, 
secretly instigated by the infamous Orleans, who had 
assumed the name of Egalite, and led by a butcher 
and a prostitute, burst into the Assembly. The 
multitude, after remaining two hours in the hall, 
shouting, singing, dancing, and menacing the terri- 
fied legislators, departed for the palace of the Tuile- 

* 142 to 68. 
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ries. The guards, unable to resist, suffered the 
obscene rabble to make their way to the royal apart- 
ments. The King was loaded with insult. He was 
compelled to drink the health of the people, and the 
red cap of liberty was placed upon his head. The 
Queen, being the especial object of popular hatred, 
was prevented by her attendants from taking her 
place by the side of the King; and the Princess 
Elizabeth, who was mistaken for Her Majesty, had 
nearly fallen a victim to the murderous fury of the 
mob. 

The regal authority being thus annihilated, and 
the lives of the royal family threatened, 
a secret negotiation was opened with the wiA^urtri* 
Emperor and the King of Prussia, by an " 
agent of Louis. The result was a resolution by the 
Courts of Vienna and Berlin to march an allied army 
into France. 

A manifesto had been prepared by Mallet du Pan, 
the agent referred to, justifying the invasion in 
guarded terms, as directed not against the French 
people, but only against that portion of them who 
usurped the government, and coerced the King. But 
the Allies, rejecting these modified terms, issued a 
proclamation so insolent and sanguinary, as to leave 
the French people no alternative but to prepare for 
defence against the foreign foe. It would have been 
hardly possible, perhaps, for an invader to frame any 
justification of an act which should disguise its real 
character; Mallet du Pan would therefore have 
failed, no less than the Duke of Brunswick, in per- 
suading the French people to welcome the armies of 
Austria and Prussia as their deliverers from domestic 
tyranny ; but a proclamation which threatened pro- 
scription and martial law at once suspended civil 
dissensions, and united the whole nation against the 
common enemy. It was in vain that Louis endeavoured 
to disconnect himself from this rash proceeding ; in 
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vain did he seek publicly to discredit the authenticity 
of the proclamation, and, by urging the vigorous 
prosecution of a defensive war, to allay the indigna- 
tion which had been excited against him as a traitor 
to his country. A new Revolution, more dreadful 
than the former, was the immediate consequence of 
the threatened invasion. There was an insurrection 
at Paris; the populace rushed once more to the 
Tuileries ; the guards, with all the attendants, were 
massacred ; the King and royal family sought refuge 
in an apartment within the walls of the National 
Assembly ; from thence they were conveyed to the 
Luxembourg, and finally to the prison of the Temple 
— their last abode on earth. 

A proclamation, such as that which the commander 
Dilatory Ibe allied armies had been advised to 

ceedingi of promulgate, should have been followed up 
by prompt and vigorous proceedings ; but 
the Allies lingered for several weeks ; nor was it until 
late in August that they crossed the French frontier. 
The fortified towns of Longwy and Verdun succes- 
sively surrendered after a short resistance; and it 
was announced at Paris, that the Prussians were 
marching through the Ardennes, by way of Chalons, 
on that city. 

This intelligence excited the people to frenzy. 
The Reign of Terror had commenced. The 
foreign ambassadors had withdrawn after 
the deposition and imprisonment of the King. The 
Assembly was impotent; the municipal authorities 
were suspended ; and six Jacobin leaders shared, with 
the populace, despotic power. A special tribunal 
was erected for the murder of obnoxious persons 
under the forms of law; but even this summary 
process was too slow to appease the ravenous appe- 
tite for blood. Numbers of persons of all classes and 
from all parts of France, accused or suspected of ill 
will to the Revolution, were collected, at the lowest 
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computation, to the amount of five thousand, in the 
prisons of Paris. The populace rose upon the prisons, 
burst them open, and massacred, with every circum- 
stance of barbarous cruelty, the whole of the un- 
happy, and, for the most part, guiltless inmates. The 
National Assembly was superseded by a new body, 
called the National Convention, which proved more 
ignorant, more violent, more unprincipled, and more 
servile than its predecessors. One of the first acts 
of the Convention was to abolish royalty ; titles of 
honour and marks of distinction were at the same 
time put an end to, as being incompatible with that 
perfect equality which, according to these fanatics, 
was the true condition of civilised society. 

The delay of the invading army enabled the French 
to draw together a force for the defence Fi „ t 
of the capital. Had the Prussians pushed ofU, « AUta »- 
on, they would have found the city almost defence- 
less. In the few days that were spared to him, the 
French general Dumourier augmented his army from 
twenty thousand to seventy thousand, and occupied 
the passes of the forest of Argonne, through which 
alone the invaders could reach the capital. The first 
encounter was calculated to encourage the overween- 
ing confidence of the Prussian commander. The 
advanced guard of the French, amounting to ten 
thousand men, fled from the charge of fifteen hundred 
Prussian hussars; and, in their panic, spread re- 
ports, which reached Paris, that Dumourier was a 
traitor, and that his army was disbanded. Within a 
week, however, this disaster was fully repaired, and the 
fortune of the war had taken a different and a decisive 
turn. General Kellerman, commanding an army 
of twenty thousand men on the Rhine, came up by 
forced marches to the relief of Dumourier, and de- 
feated the Prussians in a general action at Valmy, 
on the 20th of September. The immediate result 
was a negotiation, in which the Prussians made a 
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feeble attempt to treat for the restoration of Louis, 
which had been so haughtily demanded in the pro- 
clamation of the Allies. The answer of Dumourier 
was the production of a despatch just received from 
Paris, announcing the abolition of monarchy. After 
some further efforts to obtain terms, which should 
enable them to abandon their rash and ill-conducted 
enterprise without disgrace and ridicule, the Prus- 
sians were reduced, by the firmness of their adver- 
saries, to stipulate for an unmolested retreat into 
their own territory. This was conceded; Verdun 
and Longwy were evacuated, and the Prussian army 
retired from the soil of France with more expedition 
than they had invaded it. 

These events were regarded with a deep interest 
Effect or the throughout Great Britain. The friends of 

war.in Eogiend. or( i er an d liberty, of religion and property, 

in other words, the great majority of the nation, 
ranged themselves on the side of Government, and 
were resolved to defend the constitution in Church 
and State. On the other hand, a few zealots, com- 
bining with avowed democrats and the herd of evil 
spirits, always ready to take advantage of civil oom- 
mofeion, openly embraced the principles and defended 
the proceedings of the French Revolution. Two as- 
sociations, the London Corresponding Society and the 
Constitutional Society, were founded for the express 
purpose of propagating the new doctrines. These 
societies established branches in most of the large 
towns. They adopted the forms and imitated the 
language of the French Assembly. The members 
styled each other * citizens,’ after the newest fashion 
of Parisian democracy ; and as these clubs were in 
acknowledged sympathy and concert with the ruling 
party in France, there was reason to believe, not 
only that their movements were directed by that 
party, but that funds were supplied to them from 
the same source. The Society of the Friends of the 
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People, consisting of the leading members of the 
Whig party, and which had been established solely 
for the purpose of promoting a reform in the repre- 
sentation, took care to separate itself from the revo- 
lutionary clubs. An address, or manifesto, promul- 
gated by the Constitutional Society, having been 
communicated by Major Cartwright, the chairman 
of that body, to the Friends of the People, Lord 
John Russell, in replying on behalf of the latter, took 
the occasion to disclaim the extreme opinions enun- 
ciated in that address, and to define the more limited 
views entertained by the body of which he was the 
organ. But in agitated times like these, public 
opinion ranges itself on the one side or on the other, 
and can find no resting-place in a middle term, such 
as that which a few fastidious noblemen and gentle- 
men might seek to recommend. 

The Government meanwhile had observed the pro- 
ceedings of the democratic party, with the Painc ., Righu 
intention of checking their career by an ofM “- 
appeal to the law. The publication of the second 
part of the ‘ Rights of Man,’ by Paine, afforded the 
desired opportunity. This treatise, written with great 
ability by one of the revolutionary leaders, and 
adopted as an authentic exposition of the views and 
objects of the democratic reformers, was selected as 
a subject for prosecution by the law officers of the 
Crown. A criminal information was filed against 
Paine, the avowed author of the book ; his defence 
was provided for out of the funds of the Constitutional 
Association. His counsel was Erskine, and the cause 
was the first tried under the new Libel Act, which 
had lately been passed, principally through the exer- 
tions of that incomparable advocate. The case, 
however, was sufficiently clear on the record ; but if 
any doubt could exist as to the character of the pub- 
lication, it would have been removed by an insolent 
letter, which the writer, who had been elected a 
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member of the National Convention, addressed to the 
Attorney-General from Paris. In this , epistle, Paine, 
boasting his security in a foreign land, treated the 
proceedings which had been taken against him with 
derision and defiance, menaced the Attorney-General, 
and insulted the King:. It was in vain that Erskine 
employed all his ingenuity and eloquence in defence 
of such a cause and such a client. The jury would 
not hear the reply of the counsel for the Crown, nor 
even allow the judge to sum up, but immediately 
after Erskine had concluded his address returned a 
verdict of guilty. 

This verdict, operating as a sentence of banishment 
M«umre. taken against the man who might be considered 
•gainst .edition. j-^ e ] ea( } er 0 f the revolutionary party in 

this country, far from deterring, exasperated his fol- 
lowers. Seditious speeches and publications of in- 
creased virulence abounded more than ever ; and it 
became evident, that the persons, who were intent 
on subverting the institutions of the country, and 
establishing, or attempting to establish, a democratic 
republic on the ruins, had engaged in organizing a 
wide-spread conspiracy for those purposes. The 
Government, therefore, deemed it necessary to take 
decisive measures. By a proclamation issued on the 
The militia 1 st of December, the militia was embodied, 

embodied. The Tower of London was fortified ; and 
other measures were taken for the defence of the 
country against foreign aggression, as well as domestic 
treason. And, in conformity with the Act, which 
required parliament to be assembled within four- 
teen days in the event of the Crown calling out the 
militia, the Houses were summoned for the 13th of 
December instead of the 3rd of January, to which 
day they had been prorogued. 

Thm-io*'. over- During the recess, a change of some 
bearing conduct. i m p or tance had been made in the Minis- 
try. The Great Seal was at length taken from 
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Thurlow, who had held it since 1778, with the ex- 
ception of the short period of the Coalition Ministry. 
Impracticable, insubordinate, overbearing, insolent, 
and treacherous, Thurlow was nevertheless a man of 
considerable powers, well able to sustain his part in 
either House of Parliament, and in the presence of 
men who have had no superiors in debate. He was 
a sound lawyer, and though he had no pretension to 
profound and extensive acquirements, he is entitled, 

■ on the whole, to be ranked among the most eminent 
who have presided in that great tribunal, which law- 
yers and statesman have, for centuries, adorned. 

Thurlow had long tempted the fate which at length 
overtook him. Under each successive administration, 
he had indulged the same wayward and overbearing 
temper; proposing nothing in council, objecting to 
every proposal, and, if the humour seized him, op- 
posing and deriding, in his place in Parliament, those 
measures of administration which it was his duty often 
to conduct, and always to support. His conduct, 
during the King’s illness, undeceived those who 
thought that so much roughness and insolence must, 
of necessity, represent an honesty and independence 
more robust than the virtues of ordinary men. One 
of the few occasions on which Pitt is known to have 
been provoked beyond the power of self control, was 
when Thurlow made his tremendous profession of 
loyalty,* after he had satisfied himself that the King 
would recover, and, consequently, that it was no 
longer necessary to keep terms with the Prince. 
Since 1788, Pitt had not admitted the Chancellor to 
his confidence ; and his reason for making Grenville 
a peer was, that he might have a colleague, whom 
he could trust to take charge of the Government 
business in the House of Lords. The Chancellor, 

* Pitt was on the steps of the the House, exclaiming several 
throne, and, after Thurlow’a cele- times, ‘Oh, what a rascal 1’ — 
brated imprecation, rushed out of Locker MSS. 
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nevertheless, relying on the favour of the King, and 
his own personal influence, continued to oppose the 
measures of the Administration, and to censure on 
many occasions the policy of his chief. At length 
this course of proceeding reached its limit, and Pitt 
informed the King, that either he or the Chancellor 
must retire from His Majesty’s service. This alter- 
native was decisive; and Thurlow was desired to 
resign the Great Seal. 

During the summer and autumn, various attempts 
Failure of had been made to effect a junction be- 
conoMate'the tween the Government and the Whigs, 
wiug*. The King made no objection to such an 
arrangement ; and Pitt appears to have been willing 
to come to terms with the leaders of the Opposition. 
His administration was so powerful, that it required 
no additional strength ; and it was not to be expected, 
that he should make overtures to his adversaries, at 
a time when their counsels were divided, and when 
many of them, including some of the most distin- 
guished, were ready to give him unconditional sup- 
port. On the other hand, however, the state of the 
country, and the aspect of foreign affairs, were such 
as to make it desirable that there should be a sus- 
pension of party conflict. Accordingly, a communica- 
tion was opened with the Whigs through the medium 
of Dundas. It was proposed that a certain number 
of offlces, both in and out of the Cabinet, should be 
placed at the disposal of the Opposition; but the 
unreasonable arrogance of that party brought the 
negotiation, if it ever went so far as a negotiation, 
to a hopeless point. ’ The Whig leaders, the Duke 
of Portland, Lord Fitz william, and Fox himself, con- 
sidered it an essential preliminary that Pitt should 
resign, and that some great Lord should be placed 
nominally at the head of the Government.* Such a 

* Lord John Russell, in his absurd suggestion of Lord Fitz- 
Life of Fox, speaks of this as an william; but Lord Malmesbury, 
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proposition as this might have been just and reason- 
able in 1784, when Pitt at the age of five and twenty 
had taken upon himself the first place in adminis- 
tration, under circumstances, which, apart from the 
presumption of the act, were of somewhat doubtful 
propriety; but in 1792, a demand on the part of a 
broken and discomfited Opposition, that a minister, 
who, with signal credit and success, had conducted 
the affairs of the empire for eight years, should resign 
his office, was, to the last degree, arrogant and pre- 
posterous. And if an arrangement, which has the 
effect of placing the post of First Minister in commis- 
sion, can be, at any time, otherwise than fanciful and 
mischievous, it was assuredly most inexpedient at a 
juncture when the authority of an experienced and 
trusted statesman at the head of affairs was needed 
as much as ever it had been. But even if this absurd 
obstacle had not been raised, it is not likely that the 
proposed coalition could have been effected. Fox 
had committed himself so far by the rash opinions he 
had uttered and maintained, with all the vehemence 
of his temperament, in reference to the French Revo- 
lution, that he was considered, even by his own 
party,* disqualified for the only office which he could 


who made a minute record of tho 
transaction, and was a party to 
it, expressly states that the Duke 
of Portland, who was the acknow- 
ledged head of the party, as well 
as Lord Fitzwilliam, insisted, as 
they had done in 1784, on Pitt's 
resignation. Fox said to Malmes- 
bury, in reference to the proposed 
junction, ‘it was so damned right 
a thing that it must be done.’ 
He, however, still held out on the 
impossibility of acting under Pitt. 
— Malmesbury Correspondence, 
vol. ii. p. 466. Again, in an in- 
terview which Lord Malmesbury 
had with Fox, at St. Ann’s Hill, 
on July 30, ‘Fox made Pitt's 


quitting the Treasury a sine qua 
non, and was so opinionative and 
fixed about it, that it was im- 
possible even to reason with him 
on the subject.’ — p. 472. Dean 
Pellew, who would be equally 
well informed on the other side, 
asserts, in his Life of Lord Sid- 
rnouth, that Fox stipulated that 
Pitt should resign the premier- 
ship. 

* Lord Malmesbury relates 
that at a dinner of the Opposi- 
tion, at Burlington House, shortly 
after the proclamation for calling 
out the militia, Fox denied the 
necessity for tho measure, main- 
tained that there were no unusual 
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well have taken— that of Foreign Secretary. Sheri- 
dan, who could not have been omitted from an 
arrangement which included Fox, was still more 
deeply compromised with the Revolutionary party. 
These eminent men, had they joined the Admi- 
nistration, must have submitted to the policy, with 
regard to French principles, which Burke had set up, 
and which Pitt approved. The leaders of the Coali- 
tion could hardly have ventured on such an act, 
without abandoning any character for stability and 
consistency which they might still retain. All the 
sacrifices which usually accompany the union of 
parties, would have been on the side of the Whigs. 
The minister would give up nothing ; his opponents 
would give up everything. Pitt, therefore, was more 
willing that his adversaries should come over to him, 
than they were to take such a step. The Whig 
leaders felt that they could not join the Government, 
while Pitt retained his position as its chief, without 
an absolute surrender and unconditional adhesion. 
The project, therefore, of a union between the great 
parties was abandoned as impracticable. 

In the summer of this year, died Francis, Earl of 
Guildford, better known in the history of this country 
as Lord North. His character, as a minister, has 
already been reviewed in these pages. With abilities 
of a superior order, with integrity and disinterested- 
ness, which, though never ostentatiously displayed, 
always guided his conduct, Lord North managed 
the affairs of the empire, as if he had been the 
weakest and most corrupt minister that ever held the 
reins of power. All the high and noble qualities 
which he possessed, were perverted by a fatal facility 
of temper, which made him the passive tool of an 
ignorant and bigoted, though well-meaning master. 

symptoms of discontent, and de- sented to these observations. — 
nouncod the proceeding as a trick. Malmesbury Correspondence, voL 
But none of the company as- ii p. 474. 
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Yet there was nothing of servility in the nature of 
the man. He yielded to the pressure of an obstinate 
and pertinacious will ; though earnestly desirous to 
retreat from a position which he felt to he one of 
danger to the country, and discredit to himself. A 
mistaken sense of honour and loyalty held him to his 
post. The generosity and placability of his temper, 
the tenderness of his heart, the simplicity of his 
manners, his gaiety and wit, kept round him a host 
of friends, long after he had lost the power of grati- 
fying them. No public man provoked more fierce 
political foes than Lord North, but of personal ene- 
mies he had none. 

The death of Lord Guildford afforded the King 
an opportunity of conferring a just reward 
upon Pitt. The office of Warden of the wStSSfofa* 
Cinque Ports, worth three thousand pounds ‘ nque 
a year, was one for which His Majesty declined to 
receive any recommendation, as he had determined 
to bestow it on the minister who had served him 
with so much fidelity and distinction. If Pitt had, 
up to this time, been deprived of office by any poli- 
tical vicissitude, he would have been left destitute of 
income; an appointment, therefore, which placed 
him in a condition of pecuniary independence, was 
one to which he could prefer a fair claim, after 
having given up for the public service a profession 
in which he would probably have attained the highest 
eminence. 

Although the imprisonment of the King of France 
necessarily suspended diplomatic intercourse between 
the Court of St. James’s and the French Government, 
we learn from the private correspondence of Lord 
Grenville,* the Foreign Secretary, that Ministers en- 
tertained no immediate apprehension of war ; even 
the irruption of the French army into Belgium, and 

* Courts and Cabinets of George the Third, 

VOL. III. U 
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the occupation of Brussels, do not appear to have 
materially shaken their hope of maintaining peace ; 
hut the famous decree of the 19th of November, by 
which the French Convention invited all nations to 
follow the example of France, and promised them the 
aid of her armies in throwing off their allegiance, at 
length determined the action of the British Govern- 
ment. Within a few days after this decree had 
reached London, the proclamations, calling out the 
militia and summoning Parliament, appeared in the 
Gazette. So sudden was the decision of the Cabinet, 
that the order for proroguing the Parliament to the 
usual time of meeting after Christmas had been made 
only two days before the promulgation of the French 
decree. 

The Speech from the throne intimated the proba- 
Thexing-. bility of a rupture with France, though it 
speech. expressed some faint hope that peace 
might still be maintained. The incendiary policy of 
the French Government, its tendency to violate the 
rights of neutral States, and its aggressive attitude 
towards the States General, the allies of the British 
Crown, were pointed out as inconsistent with the 
faith of treaties and the law of nations. Parliament 
was accordingly informed of an augmentation of the 
naval and military establishments, which would render 
it impossible at present to proceed in the reduction 
of the National Debt, or the further alleviation of 
the public burdens. This ominous announcement 
necessarily produced a great excitement and a violent 
conflict of opinion throughout the country. In the 
Lords, the language of the speech was censured, 
though in guarded and doubtful terms; and an 
amendment to the Address, proposed by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne,* who now separated himself from Pitt, 
and joined his old opponent, Fox, was negatived 

* Lord Shelburne had been lately created Marquis of Lansdowne. 
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without a division. In the Commons, a more deter- 
mined ground was taken by that section of the 
Opposition which adhered to the principles of the 
French Revolution. Fox put fortli all his strength 
in denouncing the spirit which pervaded the Speech 
from the throne. He broadly asserted that there 
was not one allegation in the Speech which was not 
false — not one insinuation which was not unfounded. 
He declared, moreover, his conviction that the Mi- 
nisters themselves did not believe their assertions to 
be true. He utterly denied the existence of any 
insurrectionary spirit in the country ; and referred to 
some disturbances which had taken place, as arising 
from a demand of the working people for an increase 
of wages, and wholly devoid of a political character. 
The pretence under which the militia had been called 
out he denounced as a fraud ; and he treated with 
contempt the violent and revolutionary demonstra- 
tions of certain societies in this country, which had 
been made the pretext for the alarm which the 
Government had raised. He maintained, that the 
best mode of allaying discontent was to remedy the 
grievances under which the people laboured, to repeal 
the Test and Corporation Acts, and other penal laws, 
and to amend the representation. He concluded by 
moving an amendment, censuring the adoption of 
measures which the law required only in cases of 
actual insurrection within the realm, and pledging 
the House to immediate enquiry into the circum- 
stances which justified assembling parliament in 
a manner so unusual, and so calculated to raise 
alarm. 

Pitt was not present to answer this general attack 
on the Government, his seat being vacant Wladhwn 
by his acceptance of the Cinque Ports; 
but his absence at this moment was the less to be 
regretted, since the member who rose immediately 
after Fox, for the purpose of opposing his amend- 

v 2 
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ment, and answering his speech, was one of the most 
distinguished members of the Whig party. This 
was William Windham, whose name was then, and 
is, to this day, associated with the idea of a perfect 
English gentleman. Independent, brave and gene- 
rous, courteous and kind, the amiable qualities of the 
member for Norfolk were accompanied by fine talents 
and oratorical powers, which enabled him to hold 
the first rank in an assembly with such associates as 
Pitt and Fox, Burke and Sheridan. Neither could 
Windham be called one of those timid and aristocratic 
Whigs who had been scared from their principles by 
the first burst of the French Revolution ; on the 
contrary, he supported the great principles of civil 
liberty, until they were perverted and disgraced by 
a sanguinary and tyrannical democracy. Long after 
the sagacity and forecast of Burke had penetrated 
the surface of the Revolution, and warned his country 
of the consequence, Windham continued his generous 
confidence in the good intention of the French de- 
mocrats, though he deplored the errors into which 
enthusiasm had hurried them. But no false pride 
or pusillanimous adherence to consistency withheld 
him for a moment from taking the opposite part, when 
he perceived the real tendency and aim of events in 
France. He now stood up to avow the change his 
opinions had undergone. Like Burke, he announced 
his separation from those with whom he had hitherto 
been connected by political sympathy and personal 
friendship. He disagreed with almost every senti- 
ment which Fox had uttered. He affirmed, from 
his own knowledge, the existence of a conspiracy 
between persons in this country and France for the 
subversion of the British Government ; and that the 
agents of this conspiracy, acting under the obligation 
of an oath, were to be found in every town, in every 
village, and almost in every house. He exposed in 
forcible language the intolerable policy of the ruling 
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party in France, who, under the pretence of aiding 
other nations in the conquest of their freedom, really 
sought to invade the independence of every country 
in Europe. 

Attempts were made by the followers of Fox and 
Sheridan to intimidate Windham by cla- 
mour, in the same manner as Burke had intimi5»te 
been assailed. But these attempts were 
easily put down by the high-spirited gentleman against 
whom they were aimed. Windham’s speech, though 
immediately following one of the most powerful and 
striking efforts of oratorical power that had ever been 
exhibited in the House of Commons, produced a great 
impression ; nor did the debate, though ably sustained 
by Grey, Dundas, Sheridan, Burke, and Erskine, re- 
cover from the effect produced by an expression of 
opinion so emphatic and decided, from a member so 
high in character, station, and ability, as the member 
for Norfolk. The division was decisive; only fifty 
votes were recorded for Fox’s amendment, while the 
Address was carried by two hundred and ninety. On 
the report of the Address, Fox, irritated by defeat and 
the defection of his friends, made a violent speech, 
in which, after alluding with bitter exultation to the 
triumph of the French army over the allies, and 
taunting the Government with the disaffected state of 
Ireland as a serious obstacle to any effective military 
enterprise, he recommended that friendly negotiations 
should be opened with the rulers of France. The 
following day. Fox reduced this proposal into the 
form of an Address to the Crown, that a min ister 
might be sent to Paris to treat with the persons who 
had assumed provisionally the functions of the exe- 
cutive government. The motion, after a long debate, 
was negatived without a division. 

A few days, however, produced a marked change 
in the tone of the leader of the Opposition. On the 
15th of December, he asserted that the war in which 
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we were about to be plunged was caused by a matter 
of mere form aud ceremony — referring in this manner 
to the cessation of diplomatic intercourse with France 
in consequence of the deposition and imprisonment 
of the French monarch, to whom our ambassador 
was accredited. On the 20th of the month, the 
Government proposed to increase the number of 
seamen by nine thousand. In the interval, intelli- 
gence had reached England that the French Con- 
vention were about to proceed to extremities against 
the King, and that his life would certainly be taken. 
Both Fox and Sheridan expressed their entire ap- 
probation of the proposed armament ; Fox admitted, 
that the state of the Continent and the progress of 
the French arms rendered such a measure absolutely 
necessary. He spoke with abhorrence of the con- 
templated murder of Louis; and though he still 
wished for negotiation, the negotiation he desired 
was one that should be supported by arms. Sheridan 
spoke still more strongly in the same sense, urging 
that every exertion should be made to render the 
war, should we be forced into it, one of a decisive 
character. 

Pitt, who had now resumed his seat, was prompt 
in committing the Opposition to their support of the 
warlike policy which the Government had adopted. 
He added, that the declarations from all sides of the 
House, according with the unanimous sentiments of 
the people, must make every nation in Europe feel, 
that this was not a safe moment to force the British 
empire into war. 

At the same time Lord Grenville, the Secretary of 
Lord Grenvtiie'a State for Foreign Affairs, introduced a 
BiU ' Bill in the Lords, for the purpose of en- 

abling the Government to register and control the 
movements of foreigners in this country, and to re- 
move them if necessary from the British Islands. 
The Alien Bill was opposed by the Marquis of Lans- 
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downe. He moved an Address to the Crown for an 
embassy to France, with a view as well of averting 
the impending fate of Louis, as of obtaining some 
k provision for the destitute French Royalists, who in 
great numbers had sought refuge in this country. 
This proposal, though dictated by motives of hu- 
manity, was unhappily impracticable. Since the de- 
position and imprisonment of the King of France in 
August, the British Government had held no diplo- 
matic intercourse with the French nation; there 
was, indeed, no Government at Paris to which a 
British minister could have been accredited ; for it 
was not until the 27th of December, that Chauvelin, 
who continued to reside in London after Earl Gower 
had been withdrawn from Paris, described himself 
in an official note to the Secretary of State as Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of the French Republic. Lord 
Lansdowne’s motion was made on the 21st of De- 
cember, a time when, neither in fact nor in law, was 
there any authority at Paris to which the Government 
could address itself. To remonstrate with murderers 
intent on the immediate consummation of their 
crime, would have been a merely futile proceeding ; 
the indignant protest of Europe against this wanton 
deed of blood had already resounded in the ears of 
the ferocious demagogues who ruled in the French 
capital ; and it was plain that nothing short of force 
would deter them from their fell design. Lord 
Lansdowne’s proposal was not supported ; but the 
Bill, in the last stage of its progress through the 
Upper House, was opposed, on the ground that it 
was virtually a suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and ought not, therefore, to pass without evi- 
dence of its necessity. This view was maintained by 
the new successor to the title of Guildford, and en- 
forced by Lord Lansdowne, who still contended that 
the Bill was unnecessary, and originated in ground- 
less alarm. The debate was chiefly remarkable for 
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the speech of Lord Loughborough, who not only de- 
fended the Bill, but vindicated the whole policy of 
the G-ovemment, with regard to the affairs of France.* 
The vacancy on the woolsack was perhaps not alto- # 
gether unconnected with this opportune support of 
His Majesty’s Government. Loughborough received 
the Great Seal about a month after his speech on the 
Alien Bill. 

The Bill was debated with more keenness in the 
The Alien Bm Commons. The Conservative Whigs se- 

* en lected this as a fitting opportunity to an- 
nounce their secession from their former political 
friends, and their adhesion to the Government. Lord 
Titchfield, representing the House of Bentinck, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, Windham, Powys, and others, sup- 
ported Ministers in the repressive and precautionary 
measures which they considered necessary. Fox, 
and the majority of the Whig party, on the other 
hand, though approving of measures for the defence 


* It had been arranged that 
the Duke of Portland should take 
this opportunity of declaring his 
adhesion to the Government, by 
speaking in the same sense as 
Loughborough ; but, like his pre- 
decessor, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, the Duke was deficient 
in Parliamentary nerve and abi- 
lity . — Malmesbury Correspon- 
dence, voL ii. 

The change which the opinions 
of other eminent men underwent 
about this time is remarkable. 
Romilly, in a letter, dated 15th 
May, 1792. ‘ The conduct of 

the present Assembly has not 
been able to shake my conviction, 
that it (the Revolution) is the 
most glorious event, and the hap- 
piest for mankind, that has ever 
taken place since human affairs 
were recorded.’ On the 10th of 
September, he writes, ‘How could 


we ever be so deceived in the 
I character of the French nation as 
to think them capable of liberty ! 
Wretches who, after all their pro- 
fessions and boasts about liberty 
and patriotism, and courage and 
dying, and after taking oath after 
oath, at the very moment when 
their country is invaded, and 
while an enemy is marching 
through it unresisted, employ 
whole days in murdering women 
and priests and prisoners, and 
then (who are worse than these) 
the cold instigators of these mur- 
ders, who, while blood is stream- 
ing round them on every side, 
permit this carnage to go on, and 
reason about it and defend it ; 
nay, even applaud it, and talk 
about the example they are set- 
ting to all nations.’ — Correspon- 
dence, vol. ii. p. 3. 
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of the country, denied the existence of any emergency 
which could justify either the proclamation of the 1st 
of December, or any interference with foreigners 
visiting or resident in these islands. The debate on 
the second reading of the Alien Bill referred mainly 
to explanations of the points on which the recent 
schism in the Whig party had turned ; but Burke, 
by an error of taste more than usually unfortunate, 
threw an air of ridicule over these interesting and 
important statements. It had been asserted during 
the discussion, that the Bill could affect only a few 
less than a score of individuals, and, therefore, that 
it was unworthy of Parliament to suspend the law 
of hospitality on a consideration so trifling. In reply 
to this argument, Burke maintained with much 
reason, that great mischief might be done by a few 
energetic individuals, acting in concert for a common 
object. He said that orders for three thousand 
daggers had recently been sent to Birmingham, and 
drawing forth a weapon of this description, cast it on 
the floor, exclaiming, ‘ This is what you are to gain 
by an alliance with France ! ’ Nothing short of com- 
plete success could have redeemed from disgrace and 
contempt such an experiment on the House of Com- 
mons. The feelings of the audience must have been 
wrought to the highest pitch ; the acting must have 
been perfect, to carry off this transcendent flight of 
oratory. But the House was not in a humour for 
rhapsody. The severance of old political connections, 
which, on this evening, had been performed, was 
rather regarded as a painful necessity than a matter 
of exultation on the one side, or of anger on . the 
other. The prospect of a European war, at a time 
when the country was entering on a career of do- 
mestic improvement and commercial prosperity, was 
not agreeable to either party. The House was grave 
and thoughtful. When, therefore, Burke stood up, 
and, after fumbling in his coat pocket, flung a dagger 
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on the floor, declaring that he voted for the bill, to 
prevent the introduction of French principles and 
French weapons, the House was too much amazed 
to laugh ; and Burke, confused and mortified, brought 
his speech to an abrupt conclusion.* 

The Bill was discussed with more animation on 
the report ; but the debate, like every other which 
had a reference to French affairs, took a wide range, 
extending from the policy of the English Govern- 
ment to the original principles of civil liberty. The 
Bill passed through its several stages without a di- 
vision. Three supplementary Acts were passed with- 
out much observation. The first prohibited the cir- 
culation of French assignats; by the second, the 
Government took power to prevent the exportation 
of arms, ammunition, and naval stores; the third was 
an act of indemnity, confirming an order in Council, 
prohibiting the exportation of grain and flour to 
France. 

Chauvelin, though no longer recognised in a diplo- 
Non-rr m ™i!inn matic capacity, after the incarceration of 
the Fren p ch and the abolition of 
monarchy in France, still lingered in London, and 
had kept up an irregular correspondence with Lord 
Grenville, during the summer and autumn. The 
Frenchman, indeed, attempted to invest these com- 
munications with a diplomatic character, by assuming 
the style of Plenipotentiary from the executive 
Council ; but the English minister, while he declined 


* This dagger had been sent 
to a manufacturer at Birming- 
ham, with an order to make a 
large quantity after the pattern. 
Instead of executing the order, 
the manufacturer communicated 
the fact to the Secretary of State, 
and left the dagger with Sir J. 
B. Burgess, the Under Secretary. 
Burke happening to call at the 
Foreign Office on his way to the 


House, Burgess told him tho cir- 
cumstance, and showed him the 
dagger, which Burke borrowed 
for the purpose of exhibiting in 
the House. — Twiss’s Life of Lord 
Eldon, voL i. p. 218. This story 
was told by the present Lord 
Eldon, on the authority of Sir C. 
Lamb, the son of Sir J. B. Bur- 
gess, 
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to correspond with Chauvelin officially, did not dis- 
courage his communications. Accordingly, several 
letters passed, and some personal interviews took 
place between the Secretary of State and the late 
Minister of the French King. This unusual pro- 
ceeding, while it evinced the moderation of the 
English Government, and their desire to avoid a 
rupture with France, only exposed them to insult, 
without in the least degree promoting the object 
they had in view. The tone of the French corre- 
spondence was at first irritable and querulous ; but at 
length it became so insolent and menacing, that there 
could no longer be any doubt, that the rulers of 
France meant to provoke a war with this country. 
On the 27th of December, M. Chauvelin, styling 
himself, for the first time, Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the French Kepublic, addressed a letter to Lord 
Grenville, demanding, on the part of his Govern- 
ment, a definitive answer to the question, whether 
France was to consider England as a hostile Power ? 
He then proceeded to defend the decree of the 19th 
of November, and the forcible opening of the Scheldt, 
as warranted by reason and justice. He added, that 
England, by attaching importance to these acts, 
merely proved that she was determined to fix a 
quarrel on France ; and that a war founded on such 
futile pretences would not be a war by the people 
of England against the French nation, but a war by 
the English Ministry against the French Eevolution. 
To this audacious statement, Lord Grenville replied, 
that the decree of the 19th of November was a plain 
invitation to every country to rise against its Go- 
vernment, and that the reception given by the French 
authorities to the leaders of sedition in QrenTiM *-, reply 
this country gave that decree a special 40 Ch ‘ UTeliu - 
application to Great Britain. The opening of the 
Scheldt, being contrary to positive treaty, could not 
be justified by any vague assertions of reason and 
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justice, which France might think proper to set up ; 
and that if she was desirous of maintaining peace 
with Great Britain, she must renounce her views of 
aggression, and confine herself within her own terri- 
tory, without msulting other Governments, without 
disturbing their tranquillity, without violating their 
rights. He repelled, with just resentment, the in- 
sufferable appeal which the French envoy had ven- 
tured to make from the Government to the people 
of this country, to which he professed to be accre- 
dited. Such an appeal was, indeed, tantamount to 
a declaration of war, and could, under no circum- 
stances, be tolerated, consistently with the main- 
tenance of diplomatic intercourse or the comity of 
nations. 

Lord Grenville’s reply to Chauvelin’s note or letter 
of the 27th of December was laid before the French 
Convention, and became the subject of an elaborate 
report from a committee. This paper was a coarse in- 
flammatory libel, worthy of the Assembly from which 
it emanated, and the hand of Brissot, by which it was 
drawn up. On Brissot’s report, the Convention 
passed a decree, that Great Britain should be required 
to abandon the Alien Act ; to repeal the recent enact- 
ment prohibiting the exportation of grain; and to 
explain the meaning of her recent armaments ; unless 
these demands were complied with, it was plainly 
intimated that the Republic would declare war. 
Nevertheless, some further communications took 
place between the French agent at London and the 
English Minister ; but the execution of Louis on the 
21st of January brought this too protracted corre- 
spondence to a close. Chauvelin was simultaneously 
ordered to leave London by the British Government 
and the French Convention. A few days afterwards, 
the Convention declared war against England and 
the United Provinces. 

On the 28th, the minister brought down a message 
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from the Crown, announcing that the military and 
naval establishments were to be placed Menage from 
on a war footing. The message was ac- theC "” ,n - 
companied by the correspondence between Chauvelin 
and Lord Grenville, which in itself sufficiently ex- 
plained and justified the necessity of such a pro- 
ceeding. 

On the 1st of February, when the King’s message 
was taken into consideration by the House 
of Commons, Mr. Pitt opened the business ‘ * ,peec ' 
by a review of the policy of France, with regard to 
other countries, since the party of the Eevolution 
had become predominant — the occupation of the 
Netherlands, with the avowed purpose of dispossessing 
Austria of those provinces ; the forcible opening of 
the Scheldt by ships of war, in violation of treaties 
to which France was party; the decree of the 19th 
of November, which ‘ advertised for treason and re- 
bellion ; ’ and, finally, the letter of Monge, the Mi- 
nister of Marine, threatening to make a descent on 
this island with fifty thousand caps of liberty, and 
promising to assist the English republicans in over- 
turning the Government of this country. 

Fox, though opposed to war, admitted, in great 
part, both the facts and the inferences upon which 
were founded the necessity of extreme measures. 
With reference to the decree of the 19th of November, 
which, if not treated as empty rodomontade, must be 
considered as a declaration of war against every es- 
tablished Government in Europe, the leader of the 
Opposition said, in terms, that neither a disavowal 
by the executive Council of France, nor a tacit re- 
peal, by the Convention on the intimations of an 
unacknowledged agent, of a decree which they might 
renew the day after they had repealed it, would be a 
sufficient security.* He admitted also, that the an- 


Parliamentary History, vol. xxx. p. 305. 
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nexation of Belgium to France would be a just cause 
of alarm to this country ; but he added, that a de- 
mand on our part, that France should withdraw 
•without conditions from the territory of an enemy 
which had invaded her territory, was, in the highest 
degree, arrogant and unreasonable. The argument 
so stated was unanswerable ; but the French rested 
their occupation of the Belgian provinces on a very 
different ground. They professed to withdraw, not 
when they should receive satisfaction for the wrong 
which had been done them by the Sovereign of that 
country, but when they had established the liberties 
of the Belgians. It was the revolutionary and ag- 
gressive spirit of the invasion which concerned Eng- 
land, and made her a party to the quarrel between 
Austria and France. Equally weak and imperfect 
was the argument of Fox, that this country had not 
been formally called upon by Holland, in pursuance 
of treaty, to vindicate the inviolability of the Scheldt. 
The answer was, that though the opening of that river 
might not be in itself a casus belli , yet the assump- 
tion by the French nation to set .up an arbitrary 
standard of justice and right, by which the validity 
of all treaties should be determined, was a pretence 
subversive of the law of nations, and fatal to the in- 
dependence of every other Government. The Ad- 
dress was voted without an amendment or a division. 

The French Government, however, still professed 
much pro- a desire to avoid extremities. By their 
po “ 1 ’- desire, Lord Auckland, the British Am- 
bassador at the Hague, was empowered to meet 
Dumourier, the French General ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the dismissal of Chauvelin, another envoy, M. 
Maret, was sent to London. But the proposed in- 
terview between Dumourier and Auckland was pre- 
vented by the intrigues of De Maulde, the agent of 
the Executive Council ; and Maret, after remaining 
eight days in London without instructions from 
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his Government, returned to Paris on the 6th of 
February. 

On the 1st of February, the day on which the 
House of Commons took the royal message of the 
28th of January into consideration, the French Con- 
vention declared war against Great Britain and the 
United Provinces; and on the 11th of February, this 
fact was communicated by His Majesty to both 
Houses of Parliament. 
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THE WAR WITH FRANCE — MISCONDUCT OF THE ALLIES — STATE OF 
FRANCE — PUBLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND — PROSECUTIONS OF THE 
PRESS. 

The war in which England became thus involved 
w«rwith was Unlike any former war, in which 

Franc*. any civilised, power had been hitherto en- 

gaged. If was not a war of ambition, of self-defence, 
or of national rivalry. The elements of those quarrels 
which had aforetime involved this country in ‘just 
and necessary ’ warfare with her mighty rival were, 
indeed, still extant ; but at this time, there was no 
struggle to retain or acquire some distant possession 
more burdensome than useful to either party ; there 
was no question about the balance of power ; there 
was no dispute, to serve as a pretext for the in- 
dulgence of military emulation. Our ancient rival 
was no more. That famous house of Bourbon, whose 
aggrandisement it had up to this period been the 
leading policy of English statesmen to restrain, was 
levelled with the dust ; but in its place had uprisen 
a power more terrible than the French monarchy, at 
the height of its insolence and power. A country 
without a Government, denouncing all regular go- 
vernments, dispersing the missionaries of anarchy 
throughout Europe, and inviting all nations to cashier 
their rulers, to level society, to confiscate property ; 
in a word, to dissolve all the bonds by which civilised 
communities had hitherto been held together ; — 
such was France — and France had declared war 
against England. 

England had simultaneously declared 

Disinclination ° . . , ... 

of the Ministry war against r ranee ; nor was it possible 
that peace could have been maintained 
between the two countries. The ministers of the 
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Crown, accused of provoking a rupture with the 
French democrats, were the last to admit the neces- 
sity of war. They desired only to guard this country 
against the contagion of French principles; they 
gave no encouragement to the rash aggression of the 
German Powers ; they used their influence to prevent 
the States General from joining Austria and Prussia ;* 
and desired to maintain a strict neutrality in the 
conflict between France and the Continental States. 
The policy of the First Minister, during a lengthened 
administration of unrivalled prosperity and success, 
had been essentially the policy of peace. Shortly 
before the rupture of 1793, he said that the map of 
Europe might be closed ; f and thd measures which 
he had in contemplation were, for the most part, 
such as were incompatible with the prosecution of a 
great war. But the decree of the French Con- 
vention, exhorting the people of every nation to rise 
against their government, and promising them ma- 
terial aid : the notorious efforts to give effect to the 
decree in this country by agents of the Convention 
and the Executive Council ; j the outrages of the 


* See Lord Grenville's Letter 
to Lord Auckland, July 21 and 
November 6, 1792. 

f Auckland Correspondence, 
419 and 464. 

| The agents of Egalit4 were 
busily engaged in endeavouring 
to revolutionise the country ; and 
there can be little doubt, that 
they were in communication with 
Talleyrand and Chauvelin. The 
order for three thousand daggers, 
given to a manufacturer at Bir- 
mingham, referred to by Burke 
in his speech on the 28th of 
November, was connected with 
a conspiracy to which the Go- 
vernment attached so much im- 
portance that a Cabinet was 
summoned. Sir J. B. Burgess, 
VOL. III. X 


the Under Secretary for the Fo- 
reign Department, who had fur- 
nished the information upon 
which the Government proceed- 
ed, and was present at the deli- 
berations of the Cabinet there- 
upon, relates that Pitt expressed 
to him, after the Ministers had 
separated, his conviction that 
war was now inevitable. He de- 
sired Burgess to draw up a 
pamphlet to prepare the public 
for the event. This pamphlet 
was corrected and added to by 
by Pitt, and a large impression 
was immediately bought up. 
Three days afterwards, Pitt, at 
the instance of Marot, received 
that person at a private inter- 
view; and then distinctly in- 
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rulers of France on religion, on law, on public 
decency, and on common sense; their robberies, 
tortures, and indiscriminate massacres, ending with 
the cruel murder of their too patient and inoffensive 
Sovereign; — all these enormities had excited through- 
out the British Empire feelings of grief, rage, and 
alarm, which no Government could have restrained 
within the bounds of moderation. The immediate 
cause of w r ar was, however, complete in itself ; and 
might have led to a rupture, had it been the act of 
Louis the Sixteenth and a regular Government. 
England was bound by a treaty with Holland so 
recent as the year 1788, to which both France and 
England were parties, to guarantee to Holland the 
exclusive navigation of the Scheldt and the Meuse. 
The French Government, in open violation of public 
law, which respects the property of neutral States, 
and of the express compact by which they were not 
less bound than the Government of Great Britain, 
decreed that the exclusive occupation of navigable 
rivers was contrary to the rights of man, and in- 
structed their general in Flanders to employ the 
means at his disposal for the opening of the Dutch 
waters. This measure was, therefore, almost as much 
an act of hostility towards England as towards 
Holland. It could bear no other construction, and 
it had no other intention. It had, indeed, already 
become manifest that the time had arrived when 
England, unless prepared to submit to the last in- 


formed him, that, in the event of 
an invasion of Holland by a 
French army, England would 
support her ally; and further, 
that, in the absence of explana- 
tion, the decree of the 19th of 
November would be considered 
an act of hostility. Maret pro- 
mised that satisfactory assurances 
on bot£ these points should be 


furbished by Le Brun, the French 
Minister. — Bir J. B. Burgess to 
Mr. Locker, and Memorandum 
of Interview with Maret, in Pitt's 
handwriting . — Locker MSS. This 
memorandum does not difler iu 
substance from tho account given 
by M. Maret, and published by . 
the French Government. 
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dignity, must accept the quarrel which the rulers of 
France were determined to fasten on her. The out- 
rageous decree of the 19th of November, which was 
all but avowedly directed against this country; the 
act of the 15th of December, annexing the Austriau 
Netherlands to France, a measure which, however 
justifiable by the laws of war, was most dangerous to 
the peace and safety of these islands ; and lastly the 
open breach of treaty to which the honour of England 
was pledged, formed a combination of insults which no 
independent nation could endure. There was, indeed, 
no substantial difference of opinion on the subject 
among Englishmen who did not hate the institutions 
under which they lived, or were not desirous that their 
country should become a province of France. Pub- 
lic spirit overcame party considerations ; and many 
persons, of various ranks and conditions, who had 
hitherto been hostile to the Administration, thought 
the main object to be regarded was the support of 
the King’s Government. The Duke of Portland, 
who, since the death of Lord Kockingham, had been 
considered the head of the Whig party, seconded 
Lord Grenville in moving an Address to the Crown 
On the message announcing war with France. The 
Earls Spencer and Fitzwilliam, with many other 
peers, followed their chief. In the Commons, the 
accessions to the ranks of the Government were also 
numerous and distinguished. Fox him- 
self admitted that the decree of November, of Fox - 
the opening of the Scheldt, and the annexation of 
Brabant were just grounds of complaint. In the 
debate of the first of February, he said : ‘The plain 
state of the matter was, that we were bound to save 
Holland from war, or by war, if called upon ; but to 
force the Dutch into a war at so much peril to them 
which they saw and dreaded, was not to fulfil, but to 
abuse the treaty.’ This was no doubt a correct 
statement of the obligation which the treaty imposed, 

x 2 
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but on the very day these words were uttered, France 
declared war against England and Holland ; in such 
an event, it was absurd to contend that England was 
hound to wait for a formal requisition before she 
interposed for the defence of her ally. Yet when 
the King’s message came down announcing war, Fox 
moved an amendment to the address, purporting 
that defensive war only should he undertaken, and 
that negotiations should be renewed to obtain redress 
for the wrongs of which Great Britain had reason 
to complain. 

This amendment, though moderate, received so 
Fox's amend* little encouragement, that the proposer 
ment negatived. su ff ere( i it to be negatived without a 

division. A few days afterwards, Fox moved a 
series of resolutions, declaring that war was not 
justified by the internal affairs of France, nor by 
the expression of opinions or principles however 
fox's resoiu- pernicious ; that ministers had not ex- 
tion *- hausted the resources of negotiation with 

respect to those differences which afforded this 
country just grounds of complaint ; that they had 
not distinctly stated to the French Government the 
terms on which they would observe neutrality in the 
war which then existed ; that they had neglected to 
interfere when the rights of Poland had been invaded-; 
and, finally, that the British government should 
enter into no engagements with foreign powers which 
should preclude them from making a separate peace, 
nor take any part in attempting to impose upon the 
French people a form of Government which they did 
not desire. His speech consisted chiefly of an in- 
vective against the German Powers for their rash in- 
vasion of France and their violence towards Poland ; 
neither of which acts were the Ministry concerned to 
defend ; and, accordingly, no member of the Govern- 
ment took part in the debate. It might have been 
replied, that negotiation, both regular and irregular, 
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had been pushed to its utmost limits ; and that any 
attempt to go further in that direction would only 
expose the Government to insult from people who 
hated England, as the only power which could 
chastise their insolence, and arrest their career. 
Burke reminded his former colleague that he had 
stood by without interfering when Po- Burke-, reply 
land was invaded; when her constitution toFox- 
was abolished, her king dethroned, and her territory 
divided. The state of Europe was at that time 
such that England might have interfered to prevent 
this outrage, if she had deemed it her province to 
interfere. But such an idea never appears to have 
entered the head of the minister, or of the leader 
of Opposition, or of any person engaged in public 
affairs. It was not perhaps to the credit of England, 
that these successive acts of rapine should have been 
perpetrated, without one word of protest or remon- 
strance on her part ; but if she failed to interpose in 
the first instance, her good offices on behalf of Poland 
could have been employed with little effect, when 
circumstances compelled her to draw towards an al- 
liance with the offending Powers against the common 
enemy of every established Government. Upon the 
first of Mr. Fox’s resolutions, which was substantially 
in accordance with the opinion of Pitt, # the previous 
question was moved, and the House decided, by a 
great majority, that the question should not be put.f 
And even of the decreasing minority, which still ad- 
hered to the leader of Opposition, there were several 
reluctant votes. 


* In a letter to the Marquis 
of Stafford, 13th November, 
1792, quoted by E.vitL Stan- 
hope, in his Life of Pitt , v. ii. p. 
173, and iq the Correspondence 
of Sib Geohoe Eosb, the follow- 
ing passage occurs : — ' Perhaps 
some opening may arise which 


may enable us to contribute to 
the termination of the war be- 
tween the different Powers in 
Europe, leaving France (which I 
believe is the best way) to ar- 
range its own internal affairs as 
it can.’ 

f 270 to 44. 
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All the principal Powers of Europe were now in 
aiumcc agaimt arms against France ; Austria, Russia, 
France. Prussia, Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, 
Naples, Rome, and Sardinia, severally declared war ; 
while the Republic had not an ally in the world. 
Undismayed by this combination, the Regicide Go- 
vernment made the most vigorous efforts. The Duke 
of Brunswick’s insolent proclamation, which treated 
the French as a nation of rebels, to be scourged by 
foreigners into submission to their rightful rulers, 
did more to prepare this great people for effectual 
resistance to the foreign enemy than the most prudent 
and patriotic efforts of their statesmen and generals 
could have accomplished. Every Frenchman felt 
that the domestic calamities under which be groaned 
were as nothing compared with the dictation of a 
foreigner, and the partition of his country by the 
rapacious intruders. The military blunders of the 
allied Powers, and their ignoble abandonment of the 
conquests they had made, before the invaded people 
were prepared to offer resistance, had greatly elated 
the natural confidence in their own resources of a 
proud and warlike race. 

The French had already occupied the Austrian 
Netherlands, and drawn large contribu- 
in the renc tions from those provinces. Within a fort- 
14 night after their declaration of war against 

Great Britain and Holland, they had nearly overrun 
.the territory of the States General. But they were 
now to experience reverses. A turn of fortune en- 
abled the Allies to regain some important posts in 
Flanders ; and, following up their successes, the 
iianh conduct French were, in a few weeks, deprived of 
of the French. a q their conquests in Flanders, and forced 
to retreat on their own territory. These events 
caused great consternation at Paris. They were 
owing, in a great measure, to conduct on the part of 
the French, similar to that which they so justly re- 
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sented, when practised or threatened by the Allies. 
The military progress of the French army in Flanders 
had been a series of exactions and pillage, ending in 
annexation. The Flemish people, groaning under 
this oppression, and resenting the treatment to which 
they had been subjected, afforded every assistance in 
their power to the allied armies, and mainly facili- 
tated the re-conquest of the country. But the 
French Government, after the fashion of democracies, 
laid the whole blame of the disaster on their unsuc- 
cessful general, and despatched Commissioners to 
the camp to summon him before the Convention. 
Dumourier, who knew that to obey such a summons 
was to submit his head to the guillotine, placed the 
Commissioners under arrest. This act was the pre- 
lude to a treason which he had for some time medi- 
tated. He fancied that he could play a similar part 
to that which General Monk, favoured by a concur- 
rence of circumstances, successfully performed in the 
history of England. His idea was to march to Paris, 
and proclaim the Restoration of the Monarchy. 
With this design, he had obtained a truce from the 
allied generals, and he sent the Commissioners of 
the French Convention to the Prince of Plani of 
Coburg, as hostages for his fidelity to his Uumourt "- 
new engagements. A more rash and hopeless enter- 
prise could hardly be conceived. If Dumourier had 
been at the head of an army which had fulfilled its 
duty, and scattered the German hosts, he might have 
hoped to achieve the deliverance of his country from 
her domestic tyrants, as well as from the foreign foe. 
But his army was beaten ; all the conquests which 
he had made a few months before were wrested from 
him ; and if he marched to Paris, he must be accom- 
panied by the victorious legions of Austria, which 
had threatened his country with the extreme of mili- 
tary law. It is not surprising that, under such cir- 
cumstances, his attempt to seduce his army from 
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their allegiance, met with a cold reception. His 
design, instead of being kept secret until the moment 
of action, had long been canvassed throughout the 
camp ; and the agents of the Convention had already 
taken measures to secure the fidelity of the troops. 
A few regiments were, nevertheless, disposed to fol- 
low their leader ; but an attempt which he made to 
deliver up Conde to the enemy wholly failed. Du- 
mourier himself escaped with difficulty ; and when 
he appeared the next day, guarded by a body of 
Austrian dragoons, he was driven away with indig- 
nation by the French soldiers, and compelled, finally, 
to take refuge within the Austrian lines. Louis 
Philippe, the young son of Egalite, with two or three 
other officers, and about fifteen hundred men, accom- 
panied his flight. 

The defection of Dumourier caused no surprise at 
Defection of Paris ; his hostility to the Revolutionary 
Dumourier. Government having been openly declared 
to the deputies, who had been sent to confer with 
him on his retreat from Flanders. But the signal 
discomfiture of this formidable treason gave new 
vigour to the regicides, at the moment when they 
were threatened by the advance of the European 
armies, and by the loyalist insurrection in La 
Vendee, and in the great city of Lyons. The truce 
which the Allies had made with Dumourier, to afford 


him time for maturing his design of marching to 
Paris, resulted in the loss of an opportunity, which, 
if judiciously used, might have brought the war to a 
speedy and successful termination. Had the Prince 
of Coburg, after the battle of Nerewinden, instead 
of tampering with the French general, pushed his 
advantage, and made a general attack on the French 
army, it is more than probable that he would have 
abtained an easy and a final victory; after which, 
there would have been nothing to prevent the Allies 
from dictating a treaty of peace at Paris. 
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The Convention, fully sensible of the dangers they 
had escaped, and of those which still threatened 
them, took prompt and vigorous measures. They 
ordered an additional levy of 300,000 men, and en- 
forced this decree with the utmost rigour. The army 
was to consist of ten divisions, over each of which 
were placed three commissioners of their own body, 
with absolute control. Dampierre, an officer of tried 
fidelity, was appointed as the successor of Dumourier. 

The allied armies had remained inactive for se- 
veral weeks, when they were joined by tj e d ^ ^ 
the British contingent of ten thousand York in 
men under the Duke of York. A con- 
gress of the numerous powers at war with the French 
Republic was held at Antwerp, to consider the 
future course of proceeding. Lord Auckland and 
Count Staremberg, the representatives of England 
and Austria, took the lead at this Conference. At 
the instance of Dumourier, the Prince of Coburg had 
recently issued a proclamation in studied contrast to 
the famous manifesto with which the Duke of Bruns- 
wick opened the first campaign. The Austrian ge- 
neral now declared that the sole object of the Allies 
was to terminate anarchy in France, and to restore 
‘limited monarchy,’ according to the constitution 
of 1791, subject to any modifications which the 
French people might themselves think proper to 
adopt; that it was his wish to see these benefits con- 
ferred on France by the agency of her own army ; 
that the troops of the Emperor would take no part 
without the requisition of the French themselves; 
and that if any fortified post was assigned to the 
Imperial forces, it should be held only until a regular 
Government was established in France. This pro- 
clamation was, by the decision of the Congress, after 
the treason of Dumourier had been defeated, super- 
seded by one of a more arbitrary character. The 
Imperial general now declared that the war must be 
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renewed, in other words, that the allied Powers were 
in arms, either to restore the ancient monarchy, or 
to exercise any of the rights which the fortune of 
war might confer. The language of the several joint 
manifestoes promulgated by the English and Austrian 
ministers, and which was for the most part dictated 
by the English minister, was quite as arrogant and 
offensive as any that had yet been employed by the 
despotic Governments, and was of a kind hitherto 
unused in diplomacy. In a memorial addressed to 
the States General, the ministers of England and 
Austria recommended the Dutch Government to re- 
fuse the asylum to any members of the self-entitled 
National Convention, or of the pretended Executive 
Council, who had, directly or indirectly, taken part 
in the crime of regicide. ‘Everything,’ they pro- 
ceeded to say, ‘ induces us to consider at hand the 
end of these wretches, whose madness and atrocities 
have filled with terror and indignation all those who 
respect the principles of religion, morality, and hu- 
manity.’ Few persons will be disposed to think 
these, or any terms of abhorrence, too strong as ap- 
plied to the blood-thirsty miscreants who were con- 
cerned in the murder of the King of France ; but 
the persons designated as wretches in this State 
paper were in possession of the Government of 
France; and the use of such language, therefore, 
implied that the object of the war was not merely, 
or, even mainly, to obtain redress for the insults which 
had been offered to the English nation, but to invade 
the territory of France, with the ultimate design of 
expelling her rulers, and changing her form of Go- 
vernment. The avowal of a similar policy on the 
paii; of the French Convention, by their famous de- 
cree of the 19th of November, qualified as it was by 
the condition, that the revolutionary movement should 
originate in the country to be aided by the French 
arms, and before it had been followed up, so far as 
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England was concerned, by an overt act, had been 
considered by the British Government as a justifi- 
cation of the war. The language addressed by Lord 
Auckland to the States was, indeed, very different 
to that of Lord Grenville, in announcing to the am- 
bassador at the Court of St. Petersburg, the grounds 
on which a war with France was to be justified. In 
that well considered paper, the Secretary of State 
declared, that the terms to be proposed to the French 
Republic, were ‘ the withdrawing their arms within 
the limit of the French territory, the abandoning 
their conquests, the rescinding of any acts injurious 
to the sovereignty or rights of any other nation, and 
the giving in some unequivocal manner a pledge 
of their intention no longer to foment troubles, or to 
excite disturbances against other Governments.’* The 
like guarded language was employed by the First 
Minister in the House of Commons. But the diplo- 
matists at Antwerp, untaught by the fatal mistake 
of the Duke of Brunswick, at the commencement of 
the war, and unable to understand the difference 
between a counter revolution, effected by a native 
army, and one which was to be promoted by foreign 
bayonets, believed they had only to appear at Paris 
to be received with acclamation, by a people groan- 
ing under a detestable and ignoble thraldom, and 
panting for the restoration of legitimate monarchy. 
The royalists, who at least knew the temper of their 
countrymen, protested in vain against a policy so 
fatal to their interests. 

If it was possible to carry such daring and des- 
perate plans to a successful issue, it surely behoved 
the Allies to avail themselves of the military advan- 
tages they had obtained, by pushing forward. But, 
instead of advancing, the precious time was frittered 
away in idle negotiations with the French Commis- 

* Pari. Hist, xxxiv. p. 1303. 
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sioners, which were at length contemptuously termi- 
nated by the orders of the Convention, several weeks 
after the battle of Nerewinden. The heavy mass of 
the Austrian army then moved forward in a lengthened 
line, extending more than thirty miles. Conde was 
invested, and the Austrian general, content with this 
operation, though much superior in force to the 
enemy, determined to take no further step until he 
should receive large reinforcements from Vienna. 
The French army was encamped before Valenciennes, 
a strong position which Dampierre wished to main- 
tain until the arrival of the reinforcements of which 
he had urgent need. But the presumptuous insolence 
of the Commissioners from Paris frustrated the 
prudent arrangements of the General. He was 
peremptorily ordered to raise the siege of Conde. 
The result was, that the French, at every point, were 
compelled to retreat with great loss. Again, these 
devoted bands were thrust forwards on the Austrian 
lines, and again they were driven back, leaving behind 
them, among a heap of slain, the corpse of their brave 
commander. As if this were not enough, Lamar! idre, 
the officer who succeeded to the command, made an 
attack upon St. Amand, which covered one of the 
extremities of the allied army ; but was defeated with 
a loss, according to his own account, of fifteen hundred 
men. 

It was in vain, however, that fortune favoured the 
slow and hesitating Austrian. He would have re- 
mained inactive, waiting for the reaction at Paris 
in favour of the foreign invader which he still fondly 
expected ; but more vigorous counsels prevailed, and 
it was determined to attack the French in their 
position at Famars. After a gallant resistance, the 
French army was forced to retreat, and the siege of 
Valenciennes was consequently formed by the Allies. 
Both Conde and Valenciennes surrendered, after a 
stout resistance. Mentz, after a protracted siege, 
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fell before another allied array, and again nothing 
remained to prevent the march to Paris but' the 
infatuated supineness of the Austrian general. After 
the fall of Valenciennes, instead of pressing forward, 
the English forces, under the Duke of York, were 
detached to form the siege of Dunkirk ; and Coburg 
undertook to reduce Quesnoy. Admiral Lord Hood 
blockaded Toulon, and promised the inhabitants the 
protection of his fleet, if they would proclaim the 
monarchy. After a short conflict, the monarchical 
party prevailed, and the English admiral took pos- 
session of the town and port in the name of Louis the 
Seventeenth. 

But the operations of the Allies, successful as they 
were, so far from advancing the object of i, ibe r.tion of 
the war, were unfortunately attended with the ^"•on- 
opposite consequences. The garrisons of Valenciennes 
and Mentz were liberated, on condition of not 
serving against the Allies for a year ; but by an over- 
sight in the articles of capitulation, these troops, 
amounting to more than thirty thousand men, were 
free to act against the Ven deans, and the Lyonese, 
whose insurrections had caused a diversion of the 
utmost importance to the war. The enemy, taking 
advantage of this fatal omission, immediately ,1 , 
despatched one division of their force to the Rhine, 
while the other marched into La Vendee. The conse- 
quence was, that the brave Lyonese were overpowered, 
and subjected to all the horrors of a ruthless military 
execution. The Vendeans made a desperate struggle, 
and were promised assistance by the English Govern- 
ment; but before their tardy succours could arrive, the 
struggle was at an end. The devoted peasantry, with 
their leaders, were scattered and destroyed by the 
disciplined bands of the republic ; and, in the desola- 
tion of this noble province, the hopes of the Royalists 
were for the time extinguished. 

Reverses followed in quick succession. The selfish 
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and arrogant conduct of the Emperor put an end to 
any hope of sympathy and support which the Allies 
might have justly expected from the French people. 
The way in which the Vendeans and Lyonese were 
left to their fate disheartened the loyalists. Conde 
and Valenciennes, after their surrender, were taken 
possession of in the name of the Emperor, and not in 
the name of Louis the Seventeenth. This occupation 
of two great towns, part of the territory of France, 
made it manifest that the Imperial arms were engaged 
in a war of conquest and aggrandisement ; and that 
instead of coming to the aid of a Sovereign oppressed 
by a cruel and unnatural rebellion, the Emperor of 
Austria desired to take advantage of the misfortunes 
of a kinsman and ally for the furtherance of his own 
ambition. Monsieur, the first prince of the blood, 
protested, on the part of his infant nephew, the captive 
heir of France, against these treacherous acts of 
spoliation, which indeed created the deepest disgust, 
not only among Frenchmen of every class and party, 
but in every just and generous mind. 

The vigour and promptitude of the Republican 
Defeat of Government contrasted strongly with the 
Frey ug. tardiness and hesitation of the Allies. Hardly 
had the siege of Dunkirk been formed, before the 
garrison was increased from three thousand to more 
than fifty thousand men. The generals and other 
officers, who had been hitherto unsuccessful, were 
replaced by other generals and officers, who knew 
that the alternative was the triumph of the French 
arms or the guillotine. Hitherto the allied forces had 
been superior in all arms ; but now the enemy 
had collected reinforcements, and concentrated his 
strength. Houchard, the republican general, was 
peremptorily ordered to hold Dunkirk. In pursuance 
of these instructions, the republican general attacked 
and routed the covering army of the Austrians, under 
the command of Field Marshal Freytag. The be- 
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sieging army, under the Duke of York, was thus left 
exposed to the whole French force, consisting of the 
army in the field, and the garrison of Dunkirk. The 
British commander, thinking it hopeless to maintain 
his position in the presence of such a force, made a 
hasty retreat, leaving behind him the battering train, 
and the greater part of his artillery, magazines, and 
stores. In this disastrous and disgraceful manner 
ended an expedition, which, had it been completely 
successful, would not have advanced the object of the 
war a single step. The Duke of York was permitted 
to effect his retreat without molestation; but the 
rulers of France thought that their general had 
deserted his duty, because he had not pursued the 
British, and driven them into the sea. Houchard, 
who had won the battle of Lincelles, and raised the 
siege of Dunkirk, instead of being loaded Ayith 
honours and rewards, was superseded in his command, 
summoned to Paris, arraigned as a traitor before the 
revolutionary tribunal, condemned for favouring the 
escape of the Allies, and sent to the scaffold. Toulon, 
the only place of importance of which the allies had 
yet obtained possession — Toulon, the great, arsenal of 
France, which had opened its gates to the British, and 
raised the standard, not of Austria, but of Louis, was 
not thought of so much account as some petty fort in 
Flanders. The royalists of this great port had relied 
on the powerful and efficient support of England and 
Austria; but their hopes were not fulfilled. The 
important posts and positions which commanded the 
town were defended, not by British and German 
veterans, but by scanty garrisons of Spanish and Nea- 
politan troops. The insurrection at Lyons being . . __ 
quelled, the victorious army of the Rhine appeared t / 
before Toulon ; they were accompanied by a powerful 
artillery ; and this arm was chiefly under the direc- 
tion of a young officer whose terrible name then 
became known for the first time. It was Napoleon 
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Bonaparte, who pointed the guns which battered 
down the defences of Toulon. While the French 
were carrying position after position, the allied com- 
manders were quarrelling in the town ; and when it 
became apparent that the place must be abandoned, 
it was with difficulty that the English admiral could 
persuade the Spaniard to concur in a measure so 
obvious as the destruction of the French fleet in the 
harbour. This object was only partially accom- 
plished, when the advance of the enemy compelled the 
Allies to make a hasty retreat; leaving the inhabitants 
of the city, for the most part, to a fate similar to 
that which had befallen the devoted Lyonese. 

Quesnoy having surrendered to the Austrians, after 
surrender of a short siege, the Prince of Coburg pro- 
Quetnoy. ceeded to invest the more important 
fortress of Maubeuge ; but the republicans found it 
was time to make a vigorous effort, if they would 
prevent the whole chain of forts, which guarded the 
f ft , ft j •| l ’lyestern frontier of France, from falling into the pos- 
session of the Allies. The garrison of Maubeuge, 
consisting of fifteen thousand men, ill provided for a 
siege, after several attempts to dislodge the be- 
siegers, were at length forced to retire within their 
entrenchments. A large army, under Jourdan, was 
sent to relieve the place; and after many desperate 
encounters, the Republican general succeeded in 
cutting off the communications of the Austrian army, 
which was compelled to raise the siege, and re-cross 
the Sambre. The French then made an irruption into 
West Flanders, but were repulsed at all points.Both 
armies shortly after withdrew into winter quarters. 

But the campaign in Flanders, though conducted 
The Pruwian. with a want of vigour and capacity, and 
at Menu. attended with results far from commen- 
surate with the means and opportunities of the 
Allies, w’as successful, and even glorious, when com- 
pared with the achievements of the German armies 
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on the Rhine. While the Prince of Coburg was 
taking French towns in the name of the Emperor, 
the Prussians, content with the possession of Mentz, 
remained inactive. They were at length aroused by 
a formidable effort on the part of the French to 
retake Mentz. After this attempt was repulsed, the 
Allies suffered another precious month to pass away 
without making any movement. At length it was 
determined to advance into Alsace ; but hardly had 
this movement been made, when it appeared that 
the views of the Allies, instead of being directed to 
a common object, were intent on particular and 
selfish aims. Strasburg, like Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Toulon, was willing to open its gates to a garri- 
son which would take possession of it in the name 
of Louis the Seventeenth. But the Austrians de- 
sired to restore Alsace to the Empire ; while the 
Prussians were opposed to the aggrandisement of 
their rival. Between the two German Powers, 
Strasburg was sacrificed. Two emissaries of the 
Rule of Terror arrived from Paris. The Royalists 
at Strasburg were immediately put to death, together 
with every member of the municipality. Not only 
the town, but the whole province, was laid under 
contribution. Many of the unoffending inhabitants 
were murdered, and nearly fifty thousand persons 
were driven, or fled into the German provinces on 
the Upper Rhine. A great army was formed on the 
Moselle ; one division of which was commanded by 
Hoche, and the other by Pichegru. The Allies, 
having thus sacrificed Strasburg, laid siege to Lan- 
dau ; and the Austrian General Wurmser issued a 
proclamation, inviting the terrified and helpless 
Alsatians to renounce the dominion of France, and 
rejoin the Empire, to which Alsace had formerly 
belonged, in pursuance of the Treaty of Westphalia. 
This proclamation had nearly caused an open rup- 
vol. hi. Y 
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ture between the Austrians and Prussians. The 
immediate result was that the siege of Landau was 
raised. The Prussians fell back, and the allied 
armies no longer acted in concert. The enemy, 
united, and full of ardour, took prompt advantage of 
their dissensiohs ; and, after a series of engagements, 
in which the losses on both sides were enormous, the 
Prussians retreated upon Mentz ; the Austrians, 
finally abandoning Landau, evacuated the French 
territory ; and, re-crossing the Rhine, encamped the 
shattered remains of their army under the guns of 
Mannheim and Philipsburg. At the end of the 
year, the great allied army of the Rhine retained 
possession only of their original conquest, the for- 
tress of Mentz. The campaign was creditable to 
the discipline and bravery of the troops. They were 
engaged in numerous pitched battles, and in arduous 
military service of every kind ; yet, had the conduct 
of the generals been equal to the courage and con- 
stancy of their soldiers, it is doubtful whether a 
different fortune would have attended the campaign. 
It was not by superior military skill that the Allies 
were worsted ; the leaders of the Republican armies 
were seldom successful in their manoeuvres. Wurm- 
ser, the Austrian General, was quite equal to the 
commanders whom he encountered. He was a 
veteran well versed in the arts of the old German 
school of war; and in the terrible campaign, when 
Napoleon led the army of Italy, Wurmser was his 
most respectable opponent. The Duke of Brunswick, 
though wanting in the higher moral qualities of 
decision and firmness, was an officer of skill and 
reputation. But while the German Sovereigns made 
the common cause subordinate to their own selfish 
objects, and were more jealous of the aggrandisement 
of each other than of the progress of the common 
foe, it was in vain that they contended against a 
great military people, defending their own soil, led. 
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or driven on by desperate men, conscious of inex- 
piable crimes, and animated by hatred of their ad- 
versaries. Had prompt and effectual support been 
given to the Vendeans and the Lyonese, it is highly 
probable that a general insurrection would have 
welcomed the foreign armies, which came to deliver 
the French nation from the ignoble bondage in 
which it was held. But the fate of these generous 
rebels, abandoned, almost without an effort, to the 
vengeance of their infuriated tyrants, deterred others 
from following their example ; while the baseness 
of the Austrians, in taking advantage of the help- 
less condition of a kinsman and ally, to despoil him 
of his dominions, under pretence of coming to his 
aid, revolted every lover of his country, and made 
him think that before he sought his deliverance from 
domestic thraldom, it behoved him to expel the 
foreign invader. 

In accordance with this brief summary of warlike 
operations, it remains only to notice the 
further proceedings of the British Govern- *“e P w™' n 
ment in the prosecution of the war. 

They were few and unimportant. In accordance 
with the precedents of wars with France, and, ap- 
parently from no other motive, an expedition was 
sent to the West Indies. Tobago was taken after a 
slight resistance. St. Pierre and Miquelon, which 
were defended neither by fortifications nor soldiers, 
yielded when summoned. An attack on Martinique 
failed ; and a more ambitious attempt on St. Do- 
mingo was partially successful ; a few forts were 
surrendered to the English ; but not meeting with 
the co-operation which they had been led to expect 
from the Royalist inhabitants, they could not obtain 
a firm footing in that extensive island. 

In the East Indies, the Governments of Bengal 
and Madras took possession of the French factories. 
Pondicherry alone was in a condition to make any 
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resistance ; but after a short siege, the French Com- 
mandant was compelled to surrender at discretion. 

Thus terminated the first year of a war in which 
End of the first the three greatest Powers in Europe were 
campaign. arrayed against France. A few minor 
fortresses on the frontiers of the Netherlands and 
a single town on the Khine, were all the conquests 
which vast armies could achieve, with a lavish pro- 
fusion of blood and treasure. Early in the cam- 
paign, jealousies sprung up between the two German 
Powers, frustrated their military plans, and ended in 
a premature dissolution of their alliance; while the 
French, distracted by domestic anarchy and treason, 
having entered upon the war with the energy of 
desperation, were already exulting' in victory, and 
forming schemes for the chastisement of their in- - 
solent foes. England, though as yet she could boast 
of no brilliant, or even useful, achievement, had 
cherished no designs of aggrandisement; but had 
acted loyally in behalf of the cause for which she 
took up arms. It was, indeed, the desire of the 
British Government to adhere strictly and literally 
to the ground of their declaration ; accordingly, the 
Duke of York was ordered to remain on the defen- 
sive in Holland; and his taking part in the siege 
of Valenciennes was without the orders of his Go- 
vernment, and contrary to the tenor of his instruc- 
tions.* The siege of Dunkirk, the principal operation 
in which the British forces were particularly engaged, 
was undertaken rashly, and ended disastrously. Had 
it been completely successful, it would have been 
utterly useless, if the few troops which England 
was then prepared to send out, instead of being 
despatched in fruitless enterprises, had been em- 
ployed in aiding the French people at those points 
where they had risen against their tyrants, the fate 
of France and Europe might have been changed. 

* Sir J. B. Bubqess's Notes . — Locker MSS. 
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Timely reinforcements might have saved Toulon and 
La Vendee ; but while the flower of the English 
army were rotting in the trenches before Dunkirk, 
or lodged in the mole of Domingo, a few Hessians 
were considered sufficient to relieve the terrible 
exigency of Toulon ; and the noblest people that 
ever rose in the cause of freedom were left to perish 
in their agony for want of timely succour. 

On the part of the French, the war was conducted, 
at all points, with the utmost vigour and ability, at 
the time when civil government was nearly extin- 
guished amidst the strife of faction in the capital. 
The Girondists, clever and accomplished, but with 
little knowledge of mankind, or the art of govern- 
ment, had dreamed of a Republic, in which eloquence, 
and a fantastic profession of public virtue, were to 
guide the fortunes of the State. But they had 
neither skill nor courage to moderate the wild 
elements of democracy which they had raised. The 
Jacobins, on the other band, insisted on carrying the 
democratic theory to its extreme consequence ; they 
asserted the right of the people to rule by the im- 
mediate expression of their will ; and they denounced, 
as anti-popular and counter-revolutionary, those arts, 
by which men of education and rhetoricians have 
sought to influence public opinion, and draw all real 
power into their own hands. The sentimental and 
romantic school of politicians, so long as they were 
content to be carried down the torrent, flattered 
their vanity with the idea, that they were the guides 
and leaders of liberty. But when they attempted 
to stay the raging waters, they were overwhelmed. 
They sank after a faint resistance; and, instead of 
earning the respect and sympathy of mankind as 
martyrs in a great cause, their fall was rather viewed 
with derision, as that of pedants and coxcombs, 
whose shallow presumption had wrought irreparable 
mischief. The Revolution, which could neither be 
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stopped nor turned aside, but must run its fearful 
course, was now to be hurried forward by fiercer 
spirits. The Jacobins, having, by the expulsion and 
proscription of their rivals, obtained the ascendency 
in the Convention, proceeded to deprive that body of 
all political power, by delegating the supreme execu- 
tive authority to a committee of their own number. 
At the same time, the cognisance of political offences 
was withdrawn from the regular tribunals, and vested 
in an extraordinary court, which soon acquired a 
terrible notoriety, as the * Revolutionary Tribunal.’ 
The machinery of tyranny and murder being thus 
completed, liberty and law were no longer any pro- 
tection to the citizen. Political offences included 
everything which the fear and malice of a jealous 
despotism could suggest. Cart-loads of victims were 
every day and hour dragged from the hall of the 
Tribunal to the place of slaughter. The Girondists, 
who had not effected their escape, were the first to 
suffer. Then followed a crowd of aristocrats, who, 
though for the most part, guilty of no overt act 
against the Republic, were, doubtless, justly accused 
. of disaffection. 

In the midst of this proscription of all that was 
eminent and respectable, it was to be expected that 
one exalted personage, who, from the commencement 
of the Revolution, had been regarded with malignant 
eyes, would meet her fate. The head of Louis had 
fallen in January ; yet, in October, his widowed 
consort still lingered in her dungeon. The execu- 
tion of the King, though wholly unprovoked by his 
personal character and conduct, was redeemed from 
utter atrocity by political fanaticism; but the murder 
of Marie Antoinette, was a wanton indulgence of a 
savage lust for blood. The once brilliant Queen of 
France was no longer a formidable enemy, if she 
ever had been such, to the Republic. Since the 
death of the King, she had been kept in close con- 
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finement, secluded from intercourse with everybody 
but her child and the Princess Elizabeth. At length, 
in the process of the torture to which she was to be 
subjected before death, even these two dear com- 
panions of her captivity were torn from her; and 
she was confined to a filthy cell in the prison of the 
Conciergerie. There the illustrious lady might have 
hoped that no length of time was to elapse before 
she should arrive at the final stage of her sufferings. 
But the Queen was doomed to nearly three months 
of misery and insult, before she was conducted to 
the welcome guillotine. A few days after the 
murder of Marie Antoinette, another member of the 
royal family was brought to the scaffold. Among 
the prodigies of wickedness which the Revolution 
had produced, Philip, Duke of Orleans, was, by 
common consent, foremost in the race of infamy. 
This prince, after a youth wasted in the foulest 
debauchery, had conceived the idea of converting 
the misfortunes of his country and his family to his 
own purposes, by supplanting his kinsman on the 
revolutionary throne of France. With this view, 
he had used every art and influence to irritate ihe 
causes of discontent, and to precipitate the convulsion 
which he might have done much to avert. He 
thought to gain the favour of the populace by flat- 
tering their humours, and by a servile compliance 
with all their demands. At length he renounced his 
rank and name, assuming the ridiculous appellation 
of Egalite. It was then thought that he had reached 
the lowest depth of degradation ; but it remained for 
this recreant prince and gentleman to commit one 
more act of mixed atrocity and baseness, which the 
history of the world cannot equal. Without the 
criminal motive which formerly actuated him, for he 
could no longer hope to revive, in his own person, 
any form of monarchy — without even the necessity 
of self-preservation, for he might have fled — Philip 
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of Orleans* while the fate of the captive king de- 
pended on the vote of the Assembly wavering be- 
tween banishment and death, declared for death. 
The feelings of human nature were not yet wholly ex- 
tinguished even in the French Convention ; for when 
the revolting sentence was uttered by such lips, a 
buret of execration burst from every part of the 
hall. The wretched Orleans sealed his own doom on 
that dreadful day. For some time he was suffered 
to remain at large, a mark for universal horror and 
scorn. At length he was thrown into prison, and a 
few days after the murder of the Queen, was dragged 
out, and, after having been put through the usual 
form of an iniquitous trial upon charges too frivo- 
lous or indefinite to admit of answers, was hurried 
to the place of execution. 

The frenzied career of democracy now became ac- 
celerated, and rapidly approached that utmost limit, 
when a reaction must take place. It was but natural, 
that the perpetrators of the enormities which form 
so large a part of the history of the French Revolu- 
tion, should reject the idea of a ruling providence, 
and a future state of retribution. Accordingly, the 
existence of a Deity was denied, religion was 
abolished, and its ministers were interdicted from 
performing any of the rites or offices of the Church. 
Reason alone was thenceforth to be the guide of 
mankind, and the Reason which these votaries wor- 
shipped was aptly represented by a half-watted pros- 
titute, who was publicly exhibited, and set up in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, as the emblem of the new 
creed. With the view of removing every association 
connected with religion from the minds of men, the 
calendar was revolutionised. The names of the 
seasons, the months and da3 r s, were altered ; and a 
new division of time, which set at defiance the law 
of nature itself, was declared to be the law. 

But the oppression of the Rule of Terror was mostly 
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felt in the capital, and in the municipalities, where 
any sign of disaffection was immedi- The 
ately detected, and visited with unfailing Urror - 
punishment. Yet, even in Paris and the large 
towns, where the Committee of Public Safety had 
few friends, there were, perhaps, fewer still who de- 
sired the restoration of the old Government as it 
existed before the demolition of the Bastille. Ab- 
solute monarchy may be endured, as it is endured 
throughout the greater part of civilised Europe ; 
but, under a pure despotism, or paternal Govern- 
ment, though there may be distinctions of rank, 
and a social separation of classes, there is political 
equality, if not freedom ; and, under many despot- 
isms, especially those of the modern fashion, a 
measure of practical freedom has been enjoyed 
which is not always ascertained under more regu- 
lated forms of Government. But a despotism com- 
bined with a privileged order, claiming immunity 
from the common burdens, assuming a right to im- 
pose burdens and restrictions on other classes, and 
excluding the rest of the community from any par- 
ticipation in the honourable and profitable service of 
the State, constituted a system of tyranny, oppression, 
and injustice, which no people of spirit and intelli- 
gence could endure. Every young Frenchman born in 
the Third Estate, which comprised the whole nation 
except the Sovereign and nobility, found himself 
hopelessly shut out from all the higher offices of the 
Church, the State, and the military service. The 
cultivator of the soil found in every hamlet a petty 
tyrant in the Seigneur, who could rob him of his 
labour, or ruin him by burdens which he could not 
bear. The French people might not like the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety and the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal ; but they never thought of bringing back the 
privileged orders, of setting up again the barriers 
which closed the career of life to merit and ambi- 
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tion, of re-establishing the taille and the corvee. 
And every Frenchman would have preferred the 
worst Government, which despotic and feudal insti- 
tutions, or the crazed infatuation of his countrymen, 
could inflict, rather than submit to a Government 


dictated by a foreign potentate, or an invader of his 
country. The proclamation of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick and the occupation of French territory in the 
name of the German Emperor made domestic affairs 
a secondary consideration. Military glory and the 
integrity of the country were of the first importance ; 
and the three-coloured flag became the emblem of 
national independence, as well as of civil liberty. 

The energy and fire with which the French 
conduct of people and their Government repelled the 
the whig.. invaders of the country, and defied the ar- 

maments of Europe, contrasted forcibly with the list- 
lessness and hesitation of their numerous and power- 
ful enemies. England alone showed a determination 
to persevere in the war. The Whig party, which had 
maintained an unbroken consistency of opposition to 
the American war through its various fortunes, which 
had survived the disasters of the Coalition, and which 


had held together during long years of hopeless op- 
position, was disbanded and scattered by events which 
under happier fortunes might have rallied and con- 
solidated the great party of the Revolution. When 
intemperate inn- Fox, with the generous impetuosity of his 
guage of lux. na ture, hailed the first outbreak of French 


liberty, some of his oldest friends and supporters 
were silent. They thought his congratulations pre- 
mature, and his language too strong. In memorable 
phrases, the great orator pronounced the French 
Revolution to be the most stupendous and glorious 
edifice of liberty which had been erected on the 
foundation of human integrity in any age or country. 
This language was used at a time when violence and 
injustice of the grossest kind had been perpetrated 
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by the popular party in France. But an English 
statesman, the leader of that famous party which 
had always been foremost in the struggle for liberty, 
might well declare his sympathy for the cause in 
which the French people were engaged without ap- 
proving of the outrages on the royal family, or the 
sweeping demolition of the whole fabric of their 
ancient Government. No man who was acquainted 
with the state of the Government and people of 
France before the Revolution would have been dis- 
posed to measure nicely the excesses of the people 
in the first transport of their emancipation from a 
tyranny, perhaps, the most wearisome that ever, for 
any length of time, oppressed a civilised nation. 
The case of France was not a case for reform. It 
was not even a case for a mere political revolution. 
Organic change was demanded not only in the insti- 
tutions, but in the moral and social condition of the 
country. The necessity could hardly have been 
avoided of breaking up the whole system of society, 
and laying it down anew. A just discrimination 
between the state of France and the state of Eng- 
land would have gone far to allay those fears of the 
contagion of French principles, which the speeches 
and writings of Burke did so much to inflame. 
There were faults in our institutions, but the in- 
stitutions themselves were sound ; our representa- 
tive system, which was the most faulty, contained all 
the elements of a free legislature, and required only 
moderate reform to make it efficient, if not perfect. 
We had a Crown with a limited and defined prero- 
gative; we had an aristocracy without exclusive 
privileges; we had an established Church with com- 
plete toleration, while every office in the State, and 
every occupation in the country, was open to merit 
and ambition. A Government like this had nothing 
to fear from the example of a people just broke 
loose from the bonds of ages and delirious with 
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liberty. A few enthusiasts, and a few malcontents 
embittered by disappointment, or seeking advance- 
ment, which they could not fairly earn, might dream 
of a democratic republic; but the sense of the 
nation was favourable to institutions, under which 
Englishmen had enjoyed a greater amount of liberty 
and prosperity, than any other people in the woild. 
Men of sober judgment saw no ground to fear that 
the populace of London would break into Windsor 
Castle and carry George the Third by force to St. 
James’s ; or that the House of Commons would be 
overawed by a Jacobin club, or that the Goddess of 
Keason would be worshipped in Westminster Abbey. 
But the arguments used by the most eminent assail- 
ants, and by the most eminent defenders of the 
French Revolution, were equally calculated to per- 
vert public opinion in this country, and to precipitate 
a war which temperate counsels might have averted. 
Burke, who maintained that every thing the French 
had done since 1789 was wrong, and that they had 
wantonly destroyed instead of amending their old 
institutions, always implied, and sometimes asserted 
in terms, that there was no material distinction 
between the case of the French people in 1788 and 
the case of the English people a century before. 
But, in fact, no two cases could be more unlike. 
A monarchy which, for centuries, had gone on add- 
ing prerogative to prerogative ; an aristocracy which 
enforced the feudal privileges of the middle ages 
with unabated rigour ; a Church which tolerated no 
freedom of conscience, were treated on the same 
footing with a monarchy which had been reduced 
within narrow limits by the incessant assertion of 
popular rights ; with an aristocracy which had no ex- 
clusive privileges; with a Church which was at once 
the offspring and the emblem of religious freedom. 
In 1688, the people of England had been long in 
possession of their liberties. Their title to freedom 
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they traced back for nearly five hundred years. They 
obeyed no laws which were not made by the joint 
authority of king, lords, and commons in parliament 
assembled ; they paid no taxes but those which were 
imposed by their own representatives. And when the 
king stepped beyond the limits which the constitu- 
tion had prescribed, and assumed to dispense with the 
laws of the realm, the nation declared that he had 
violated the compact under which he reigned, and 
thereby forfeited his crown. If the people of Eng- 
land were justified in their act, much more were the 
people of France justified in rising against their 
Government. It was no question of a mere excess of 
prerogative with which they had to deal. The whole 
of their liberties had to be conquered. They had no 
Magna Charta, no Habeas Corpus, no trial by jury, 
no House of Commons. Finally, the existing gene- 
ration of this people had been taught, by their 
deepest thinkers and most brilliant writers, that 
liberty and equality were the birthright of man; 
that the true models of Government were the re- 
publics of the ancient world; that the Christian 
religion was an absurd falsehood; that there was 
no religion but virtue ; and that the act of Brutus 
was the perfection of virtue. 

In such circumstances, it was hardly reasonable 
to expect that the French people would M oder«t«pro- 
proceed with the moderation of the S^'wpwud 7 
statesman who completed, in 1688, the inF ™ n,:e - 
noble edifice of liberty, in the erection of which 
their predecessors, for many generations, had toiled. 
No temperate remonstrances would have induced 
even the mild and indolent Louis to give up his 
Beds of Justice ; to throw open his Bastille, and to 
restore to his people those free institutions, of which 
his ancestors, for upwards of four hundred years, had 
deprived them. No temperate remonstrances would 
have induced the privileged orders to give up their 
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immunity from the common burdens, and their right 
to grind the faces of the poor. 

In 1640, and in 1688, the English people con- 
quered their freedom, under the guidance of their 
foremost statesmen and gentlemen, who had a com- 
mon interest in the good old cause. But it would 
not have been a very hopeful undertaking for the 
people of France to attack the Crown, the church 
and the nobles, under the guidance of the philo- 
sophers and men of fashion, who talked infidelity 
and democracy in the saloons of Paris. The Third 
Estate, therefore, deprived of their natural leaders, 
the seigneurs and educated politicians, sent up to the 
Assembly of the States-General, provincial lawyers, 
curates, and local men. These representatives, im- 
perfectly educated, but with more knowledge of 
books than of men, ignorant of political affairs, 
but animated with a keen sense of wrongs, suddenly 
found the whole power of the State, from the least 
share of which they had hitherto been excluded, 
transferred to their hands. The Third Estate, per- 
mitted to out-number the privileged orders in the 
States-General, and taking advantage of their majo- 
rity, insisted that the States should sit and vote in a 
single Chamber. From this commencement, the 
Revolution proceeded with accelerated speed, and 
soon swept away the pedants and rhetoricians who 
vainly thought to control its tremendous career. 

Burke, in directing the public opinion of this country 
against the doctrines and excesses of the French Revo- 
lutionists, put out of sight altogether the causes which 
had led to it ; nor is there a passage in his speeches and 
writings on this subject, from which it can be inferred 
that the people of France had any justification what- 
ever for rising against their Government. Fox, on 
the other hand, who undertook to defend the Revo- 
lution, instead of dwelling on the provocation which 
the French people had received, excused their ex- 
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cesses, and missed the solid ground of defence which 
alone was tenable. By this shallow and unskilful 
advocacy, the Whig leader not only strengthened the 
case of his opponent, but discredited the principles 
from which the traditions of English liberty are 
derived.* The cause of freedom was not to be vindi- 
cated by palliating the acts of fanatics, anarchists, 
and murderers, whose folly and wickedness could not 
fail to discredit, if not ruin, any cause with which 
they were associated. A temperate argument, set- 
ting forth the grievances of the people of France 
under their old Government, and justifying a revo- 
lution by the exigency of the case, might well have 
been sustained on Whig principles; but when the 
Whig leader defended the French Revolution, in the 
style of Paine, men who understood and valued true 
freedom thought it time to separate themselves from 
a leader so un discriminating and rash. Fox, it is 
true, did not in terms support the people who had 
undertaken to propagate the doctrines of the Parisian 
clubs in the metropolis and the large towns, but his 
language and conduct were calculated to aid and 
encourage these emissaries of sedition. While he 
extolled the French constitution as the perfection of 
wisdom and virtue, he omitted to qualify this eulogy 
by any approval of the British constitution. He was, 
indeed, content that titles and distinctions of ranks 
should be preserved in countries which had adopted 
them ; but he avowed his preference for the formu- 
lary of the Rights of Man, which declared all men 
free and equal. And throughout all the discus- 


* ‘On Friday night, Charles 
[Fox] told us distinctly that the 
sovereignty was absolutely in the 
people ; that the monarchy was 
elective, otherwise the dynasty 
of Brunswick had no right, and 
that wljen a majority of the 
people thought another kind of 


government preferable, they un- 
doubtedly had a right to cashier 
the King .’ — Ixtrd Sheffield to 
Lord Auckland. — ( Memoirs , vol. 
ii. p. 499.) These may be good 
democratical principles ; but they 
certainly are not Whig doctrine. 
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sions on this subject, Fox will be found to assent, 
with a cold and formal profession, to the institutions 
of his country, while all the force of his eloquence, and 
the warmth of his nature, are exhibited in sympathy 
with the French revolutionists. 

While Burke and Fox were thus distracting public 
„ , . opinion by the vehemence with which they 
enforced the extreme ot opposite views on 
this great question, there was one man of pre-eminent 
authority who might have interposed to moderate the 
violence of debate. Pitt, for a long time, referred to 
the domestic affairs of F ranee with the reserve which 
became his position. The son of Chatham looked 
with no unfriendly interest on the struggles of the 
French people, to free themselves from corrupt des- 
potism and feudal oppression. But he was willing 
that the French people should be left to work out 
their liberties in their own way. On that memorable 
night, when the rupture between Fox and Burke first 
agitated the House of Commons, Pitt adverted to the 
great question in controversy, in just and liberal 
terms. He touched leniently on the excesses which 
had already marked the rapid progress of the Kevo- 
tion, and declared, that he could not regard with 
jealousy the approach of a neighbouring nation to 
those sentiments which had so long been characteristic 
of his countrymen. But while the great minister 
maintained his own equanimity, he made no effort to 
check the alarm, which the violence of partisans on 
either side equally contributed to excite. Correspond- 
ing clubs, debating societies, the tracts and 

Scditioua clubs. ri . , . ~ , , 

harangues ot demagogues, might safety be 
left to the good sense and good temper of a country 
whose liberties had long since been secured, and 
which was at that time more prosperous and better 
governed than at any former period of its history. 
The country gentlemen, however, took the sdarm ; 
every foolish paragraph was magnified into a seditious 
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libel ; social meetings were turned -into conspiracies ; 
disturbances in the streets became tumultuous assem- 
blies.* The Home Office was inundated with letters 
from justices of the peace, reproaching the Govern- 
ment with their supiueness, but seldom furnishing 
authentic information upon which proceedings could 
be instituted. A few words from Pitt might have 
sufficed to allay these unfounded and mis- 

•/ t May 21 1792. 

chievous fears ; but, instead of stopping 
the panic, he yielded to it. In May of the preceding 
year, many months before they entertained any serious 
apprehensions for the public peace, the Government 
issued a proclamation against tumultuous meetings 
and seditious writings ; they instituted a foolish pro- 
secution against Paine, who immediately withdrew 
from their jurisdiction ; and from his secure retreat 
at Paris, treated the futile verdict against him with 
ridicule and scorn. It was not until within a few 
weeks of the declaration of war, that Pitt shared .u 
any degree the fears, which brought over so many of 
his political opponents to the support of Government, 
and rallied round him as the champion of order, all 
the friends of the monarchy, the Church, and the 
constitution. It was the discovery of the French plot, 
or the supposed French plot, to revolutionise this 
country by an armed intervention, which first shook 
the firm mind of Pitt.f From that time, he deter- 
mined to suppress freedom of opinion in this country, 


* Lord Grenville to the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham. — Courts 
find Cabinets of George III. vol. 
ii. p. 226. 

f See ante, p. 305 note. It 
seems hardly credible, that the 
Ministry should have attached so 
much importance to a tale which, 
according to his own statement, 
Burgess first heard from a fo- 
reigner whom he met' in the 
street. After the Cabinet, which 
VOL. III. 


sat till four in the morning, Bur- 
gess relates that Pitt sat musing 
over the fire, and then turning 
to him, asked, * What he thought 
of the state of affairs ? ’ adding 
1 probably, by this time to-mor- 
row, we may not have a hand to 
act or a tongue to utter.’ He 
then said that nothing could save 
the country but a wtxr.~Lockcr 
MSS. 
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by force of law ;*and he contemplated the early sup- 
pression of the Revolution in France, by a counter- 
actionary movement, with the aid of foreign arms.* 

From the first, therefore, the war was regarded by 
Eiupc ration of all ranks of people in this country as a 
France. war a g a i ns t French principles, and espe- 
cially against the existing Government and rulers of 
France. It was viewed in the same light by the 
French themselves, and though the military demon- 
stration of this country was on a very small scale 
when compared with the armaments of Austria, yet 
the accession of England to the league against France 
was considered at Paris an event of the gravest im- 
portance ; and the Convention paid Pitt the compli- 
ment of voting him an enemy to the human race. 
The opposition to the war could not muster much 
more than a score of supporters in the House of 
Commons. And while such men as the Duke of 
Portland and Windham avowed, that until some 
Government, with which it would be safe to treat, 
should be established in France, the war must go on, 
it was evident that England had virtually adopted the 
new principle set up by the despotic Powers, that 
the subversion of the domestic Government of an 
independent nation was a legitimate object of war. 

The measures taken by Government for the repres- 
KtprtMire m*»- sion °f democratic opinions in this country 
,ure« of Pitt. must now be noticed. These proceedings 

were not dictated by the judgment which had hitherto 
characterised the administration. Among the liber- 


* ‘It will be a short war,’ 
said Pitt, to his friends, ‘and 
certainly ended in one or two 
campaigns.’ ‘No,’ said Burke, 
‘it will be a long war and a 
dangerous war, but it must bo 
undertaken.’ — Life of Wilber - 
force, vol. ii. p. 10. Lord Gren- 


ville also thought the conflict 
would be promptly decided. ‘ I 
am much mistaken in my specu- 
lation,’ he writes to his brother, 
15th September, 1793, ‘ if the 
busness at Toulon is not decisive 
of the war .’ — Courts and Cabinets 
of Georfe III. vol. ii. p. 241. 
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ties which Englishmen most highly prize, is the 
liberty of giving utterance to their opinions, both by 
speaking and writing ; and they have always regarded 
with jealousy any attempt to impose restrictions on 
this privilege. The long conflict between the Bench 
and the Jury-box, with regard to the right of de- 
termining the character of offences charged against 
the press, had recently been closed by the law, which 
restored, or rather transferred, to the popular branch 
of the court, the exclusive determination of such 
questions. Since the Revolution, the Government had 
seldom resorted to the law for the purpose of coercing 
the license of public opinion. During the present 
reign, although provocation had not been wanting, 
the press had been rarely prosecuted. Wilkes, and 
the publisher of Junius, indicted for libelling the 
King ; and Home Tooke, for charging the troops with 
murder in the American war, were the only State 
prosecutions which had been instituted, since the 
accession of His Majesty. The obscure libellers of 
the first half of this reign were never thought worth} 
of such an antagonist as the Attorney-General. They 
were either left unnoticed, or were left to be dealt 
with by hired scribblers equally obscure. 

But now a change was to take place. That whole- 
some freedom of speech, in which the Ir , diK . r!minate 
people had been so long indulged without prostculi011 '' 
detriment, was no longer to be permitted; and an 
attack was to be made on the liberty of speaking 
and writing, such as had not been attempted since 
the time of Charles the First. There may be times 
and seasons of trouble in the best ordered Govern- 
ment, when the malignant promoters of sedition and 
discontent should not enjoy a contemptuous impunity. 
With France, in the agonies of a democratic revo- 
lution, a minister of this country might well feel some 
anxiety on account of the glaring defects in the 
popular part of the British constitution ; and some 
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restraint on the tongues and pens of incendiaries 
would be one of the measures of precaution to be 
considered in such circumstances. But instead of 
selecting, for prosecution, a few prominent offenders, 
about whose guilt and powers of mischief there would 
not be much difference of opinion, the Government 
made an indiscriminate attack upon all persons whom 
their spies and informers reported as having given 
utterance to any expression of discontent with the 
existing order of things. Not satisfied with instruct- 
ing the law officers to prosecute in every case where 
an information could be laid, the Government sent 
agents into the country to collect materials for in- 
( dictments at quarter sessions * — tribunals 
anumt inferior quite unfitted to deal with political libels. 

Of the numerous cases thus tried, it would 
be difficult to find ODe which was not more calculated 
to bring the Government and the institutions of the 
country into hatred and contempt, than the words 
and deeds so charged against the prisoners. A poor 
ignorant bill-sticker was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment at the Clerkenwell sessions, for post- 
ing up an Address from the Corresponding Society 
relating to Reform in Parliament. At the Essex 
sessions, a disbanded soldier was sent to six months’ 
solitary imprisonment for some idle words about the 
King and the Government. A man of some educa- 
tion was tried before the recorder of Newcastle for 
publishing a seditious libel ; the publication consisted 
in the fact of the witness having snatched the manu- 
script containing the alleged libel from a friend to 
whom the prisoner had been induced to lend it. The 
jury, however, had sense enough to acquit the pri- 
soner. Another person, not so fortunate, was sent to 
prison for twelve months, by the recorder of Man- 

* Lord Grenville to Lord Courts and Cabinets of George 
Buckingham. Nov. 14, 1792. — III. vol. ii. p. 227. 
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Chester, for uttering some seditious words of which 
nobody but the informer had taken any notice. 
These are examples of the proceedings adopted to 
vindicate the law, and to protect the institutions of 
the country in the provincial courts. The cases, 
selected for prosecution in the superior courts, were 
still more numerous ; but, with the exception of the 
charges against Paine, which were rendered futile by 
his withdrawal from the jurisdiction, none were of a 
flagrant character. So far from establishing a neces- 
sity for resorting to the extraordinary powers of the 
law, these trials proved that seditious practices were 
confined to a few obscure individuals, and that, 
wherever the conduct of such persons attracted atten- 
tion, it generally called forth expressions of resent- 
ment and disgust. 

One of the earliest cases tried, and one to which 
the Government attached great importance, ^ f 
was that of John Frost. This man had been cumtiimionoi 
a member of a political club called ‘ The Infom "“ ,on ' 
Society for Constitutional Information,’ established 
during the American war, mainly for the purpose of 
promoting a reform in the representation of the 
people. The founders of this Association were some 
of the leaders of the Reform party ; and at one time it 
comprised the Duke of Richmond, Fox, Sheridan, 
and Pitt ; Mr. W^vill of Yorkshire, Major Cartwright, 
and Horne Tooke. Universal suffrage was declared, 
on the authority of these eminent names, to be the 
only true basis of the representation ; and an annual 
recurrence to the constituency was also held to be 
indispensable. When it was discovered that such 
conditions were not quite compatible with a mixed 
constitution, and possibly not with monarchy on any 
terms, some of the more distinguished members with- 
drew ; but among their associates, who knew from 
the first what universal suffrage and annual par- 
liaments meant, was Mr. Frost; and he thought 
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the French Revolution offered a fitting opportunity 
to push the doctrines of the Society to their natural 
consequences. He became, therefore, an active 
member of other Associations professing the same 
object as the Society for Constitutional Information, 
but directed to more practical aims. Frost was an 
attorney of broken fortunes and doubtful character. 
He had lived lately in France, and was in correspon- 
dence with the leaders of the Convention. He was a 
man of energy and address, and, in troubled times, 
might have been dangerous. The Attorney-General 
thought him of sufficient importance to be the sub- 
ject of a criminal information ; though the particular 
offence with which he was charged had no reference 
to his political convictions, and was, in itself, of no 
grave character. He had been heard to say, at a 
coffee-house, that he was for equality and no king — 
language which was often idly used at that excited 
period, and which might mean no more than a spe- 
culative preference for a republican form of govern- 
ment. The company resenting such an expression 
of opinion, turned Frost out of the room ; a punish- 
ment which would have seemed sufficient for the 
offence. But the jury, under the direction of Lord 
Kenyon, a high prerogative judge, found him guilty 
of seditious words, and the Court of King’s Bench 
sentenced him to six months’ imprisonment, to stand 
in the pillory, to find security for good behaviour, 
and to be struck off the roll. The only effect of this 
prosecution appears to have been the elevation of 
Frost to the honour and advantages of political mar- 
tyrdom. Hudson, another coffee-house politician, was 
indicted for using some gross language about the 
King, and proposing, as a toast, ‘The French Re- 
public.’ The company, however, drank the King’s 
health instead, and Hudson, with a companion, Pigott, 
author of a scurrilous publication called ‘ The Jockey 
Club,’ were given into custody. Hudson was indicted 
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at the Old Bailey, convicted and sentenced to a fine of 
two hundred pounds, with two years’ imprisonment. 

A dissenting preacher, named Winterbotham, was, 
with more reason, punished for abusing his Prowcution of 
pulpit by teaching seditious doctrine. His WLnterbotham 
defence, indeed, was a denial of the language imputed 
to him ; but the jury, after considerable hesitation, 
found him guilty on two charges founded on different 
sermons. By an unusually harsh sentence, he was 
condemned to a fine of one hundred pounds and two 
years’ imprisonment in respect of each offence. But 
the most indefensible prosecution of this class was 
that of one Briellet, a working mechanic, who was 
indicted for railing against kings, and vociferating 
for a revolution. He was oondemned to a year’s im- 
prisonment, to a fine of one hundred pounds, and to 
find heavy security, — a sentence equivalent to the 
ruin of a person in that rank of life. 

There was, however, one of the State trials which 
surpassed all the others in absurdity, if not an<1 
in oppression. Two debtors, named Duffin Llo ' >d ' 8 c “ e - 
and Lloyd, were inmates of the Fleet Prison, at the 
end of the last year. Lloyd was a prisoner in execu- 
tion ; but Duffin was detained on mesne process, a 
law (long since happily abolished), by which any man 
could, at a moment’s notice, be deprived of his liberty 
by the unsupported oath of another. One of these per- 
sons conceived the idea, which he communicated to the 
other, of writing a lampoon, in the following terms : — 
* This house to let. Peaceable possession will be given 
by the present tenants, on or before the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1793, being the commencement of the first year 
of liberty in this country. The Republic of France 
having rooted out tyranny. Bastilles are no longer 
necessary in Europe.’ A small scrap of paper, con- 
taining these words, was stuck on the chapel door, 
after the fashion of a churchwarden’s or overseer's 
notice. The paper was immediately removed by a 
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turnkey, who had seen it affixed by Duffin. A 
moderate application of the discipline of the prison 
would surely have been sufficient for an act of insub- 
ordination, which was either a dismal jest, or an 
outbreak of spleen, not very heinous in such circum- 
stances. But the offenders were placed under 
rigorous confinement in the strong-room, and the 
matter was reported to the Secretary of State. In 
the following term, an ex-officio information was 
filed by the Attorney-General against Duffin and 
Lloyd for a conspiracy to break prison, and to incite 
the other prisoners to commit the same offence. At 
the trial no evidence whatever was offered in support 
of the averments, which constituted the gravamen 
of the charge, namely, that the defendants had 
conspired either to break prison themselves, or to 
incite their fellow-prisoners to the like attempt. It 
was proposed to show that Lloyd was connected with 
a political club, but the proof entirely failed. Thus 
the case for the Crown rested entirely on the paper, 
from which the jury were to infer the intent charged 
in the indictment. Upon this point the following 
evidence was given in cross-examination by Eyles, the 
warder, who was the principal witness for the Crown. 

Duffin . — * Did you ever hear that either Mr. Lloyd 
or I intended to escape from the prison ?’ — ‘ No ; I 
never heard so.’ 

‘ Or that we excited others to escape or break the 
prison ? ’ — * No.’ 

( Did you think that we, or any of the prisoners, 
ever contemplated such a measure?’ — ‘No ; otherwise 
than as I inferred from the handbill which had been 
stuck up. I thought the paper might have that 
tendency.’ 

This evidence ought to have put an end to the 
case. It was ridiculous to say, that the paper pub- 
lished by the defendants themselves was evidence of 
a conspiracy to effect their own escape ; and as it was 
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proved that none of the other prisoners saw the 
paper, it could hardly have incited them to break 
out of prison. The absurdity of two men conspiring 
to break through a jail, strongly guarded, surrounded 
by a wall forty feet high and six feet thick, and 
giving notice of their conspiracy by a written placard, 
was too gross for argument ; and, as to the second part 
of the charge, that the defendants had published the 
placard in pursuance of a conspiracy to incite their 
fellow-prisoners, there was no proof that anybody 
had been tampered with, or that the paper had been 
stuck up as a signal for insurrection. But these 
poor debtors had not the means of retaining Erskine to 
protect them from an attack which was prompted 
more by a foolish panic than by wanton tyranny. 
They defended themselves ; and, like most persons 
who are so unfortunate, or so injudicious, as to un- 

• dertake such a task, they urged topics which were 

* either irrelevant or injurious to their interests. 
Duffin attacked the officers, and exposed the mis- 
management of the prison. Lloyd, who described 
himself as a citizen of the United States, wearied the 
Court by a long dissertation on imprisonment for 
debt, and exasperated the judge by reminding the 
jury that they had a right to draw their own con- 
clusion from the facts without any regard to the 
opinion of the bench. A special jury of the City of 
London, under the direction of Lord Kenyon, found 
both the defendants guilty. They were brought up 
for judgment in the following term; but there was a 
marked difference in their sentences. Lloyd was 
condemned to imprisonment in Newgate for three 
years, to stand in the pillory, and to find security for 
good behaviour for five years. Duffin was let off 
with the comparatively milder sentence of two years’ 
imprisonment in the Counter, with security for good 
behaviour during two years more. Nothing appeared 
on the trial to warrant this distinction. Whether the 
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Court were of opinion that Lloyd drew up the paper, 
and that Duffin was no more than his agent, or that 
they were influenced, as is stated in a contemporary 
publication,* by the demeanour of the defendants at 
and since the trial, the whole proceeding, from first 
to last, was equally a disgrace to the Government, 
and to the administration of justice. 

The proceedings against the press generally were 
conducted in a spirit which seemed to aim 
against the at the suppression of all freedom of opinion. 

It is always a question whether the prose- 
cution of political libels is not the best advertisement 
they can receive. A work of literary merit, however 
faulty in doctrine, requires a confutation of a differ- 
ent kind from that which the Attorney-General is 
prepared to offer. Fine and imprisonment have 
never yet put down opinions which the public is 
willing to discuss. I do not here advert to publica- 
tions addressed to ignorance and vice. These, whether • 
they assume a political or moral disguise, are dealt 
with as a matter of police ; and, when they acquire 
sufficient notoriety to become a nuisance and a 
scandal, are crushed by the strong hand of the law. 
But the systematic attack upon political writers and 
printers, in which the Government had engaged, was 
as much at variance with the spirit of our institu- 
tions, as it was unnecessary for their protection. 
The test of sound popular Government is the liberty 
of speaking and writing. No despotic rule, no hollow 
form of a liberal constitution, no stimulated demo- 
cracy can endure the temperature of a free press. 
But institutions which had been the growth of cen- 
turies, and which had, by common consent, nearly, 
if not quite, ascertained the mean between liberty 
and order, were surely not so frail that they must 
give way before the shock of foreign opinions, unless 

* Annual Register, 1793, p. 6 Chronicle. For report of the trial, 
see State Trials vol. xxii. 
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sustained by ex-offieio informations, and indictments 
at quarter sessions. Such, however, seemed to be 
the apprehension of the Ministers of the Crown; 
unless, indeed, which was probably the truth, they 
weakly yielded to the panic of their supporters. 
However this may be, the censure which attaches to 
their conduct is equal in either case ; and it is 
impossible to record, without shame and regret, 
that an administration, of which William Pitt was 
the head, could lend itself to proceeding so cruel, 
so wanton, and so unconstitutional as those which 
have been described, and as others which remain to 
be mentioned. 

During the last century, and up to a period within 
living memory, it was the fashion to frequent Txm(lon 
the shops of the principal London book- PubU,he ™- 
sellers, as the morning rooms of the principal clubs 
are now frequented. Men of letters, members of 
Parliament, and the numerous loungers of a luxu- 
rious capital, assembled there, to discuss the new 
publications, political topics, and the gossip of the 
town. It w r as at the shop of Davis the bookseller, 
that Johnson first met his biographer, Boswell; and 
fifty years later, at Murray’s, in Albemarle Street, 
such men as Hallam, Byron, Kogers, and Moore 
were daily visitors. The London booksellers were 
formerly, to a greater extent, perhaps, than at pre- 
sent, men of education and attainments, living on 
terms of friendship and social equality, not only with 
their authors, but with many of the most accom- 
plished persons of the day. The names of Tonson 
and Lintot are as familiar nearly as those of Addison 
and Pope. Such men as Miller and Strahan, and 
the two Davies’s, were no less known and esteemed in 
succeeding generations. I might easily extend the 
line to the present day ; so numerous is the list of 
publishers who have not dealt with literature merely 
as a sordid trade, but are entitled to be placed in 
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the ranks of its discriminating friends and liberal 
patrons. 

Among the booksellers, whose shop was thronged 
Ridgway't by men of wit and fashion about town, was 
.enunce. Ridgway, of Piccadilly. His business lay 
chiefly in the publication of pamphlets and political 
works in connection with the Whig and popular party. 
Among the publications which lay on Ridgway’s 
counter, were Paine’s ‘Rights of Man,’ and his 
‘ Address to the Addressers,’ together with a rather 
heavy but very harmless political satire called, the 
‘Jockey Club.’ In selling these three books, Ridg- 
way was subjected to as many prosecutions in 
the King’s Bench, was convicted, fined 200/., and 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. Several 
other booksellers, both in London and in the country, 
were prosecuted for similar offences, and punished 
with more or less severity. One Holt, the printer 
of an obscure newspaper, called the ‘Newark Herald,’ 
was thought worthy of a criminal information, be- 
cause, in addition to having sold Paine’s book, he 
had printed in his newspapers an address to its readers, 
on the subject of parliamentary reform. Holt was 
fined 100/., and sent to Newgate for four years ; but 
being utterly ruined by the proceedings taken against 
him, the poor man died in prison, long before the 
expiration of his sentence, of a broken heart. 

The judges were not unwilling to promote the 
Subservience success of these prosecutions; and some of 
of the judge*, them were eager to obtain verdicts for the 
Crown. Kenyon, the chief justice, a sound lawyer, 
but, in other respects, an ignorant and narrow-minded 
man, tried most of the important cases, and set an 
example, which the judges of assize, and the chair- 
men of quarter sessions, did not fail to follow. In 
the trial of charges for sedition, temperance, caution, 
and discrimination are especially demanded of the 
judge. Treason is so distinctly defined by statute. 
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and the nature and amount of proof required to sus- 
tain the charge are so positively prescribed, that the 
judge has little or no latitude ; but seditious words, 
having no fixed rule of interpretation, remain very 
much in the breast of the judge ; and thus the boasted 
field of free discussion is full of the concealed pitfalls 
of the law. The chief justice, who seems to have 
shared the terror and hatred of innovation and re- 
forms, which prevailed at this time among the middle 
aud higher classes, was disposed to regard as a sedi- 
tious libel any hostile criticism of an established 
institution, or any proposal to amend its defects. 
With the Middlesex juries, he generally carried his 
point ; but when he went beyond Temple Bar, the 
spirit of independence, which has always distinguished 
the City, began to assert itself. One Eaton, a book- 
seller, was twice put upon his trial for selling Paine’s 
pamphlets ; but in each case, the jury, notwithstand- 
ing the pressure of the Court, steadily refused to find 
more than the fact of publication, a verdict, which 
would have been sufficient in the former state of the 
law, when the Court assumed the right of determin- 
ing the quality of the writing ; but under the recent 
statute, which assigned to the jury the right of 
determining the compound question of publication 
and libel, amounted to a verdict of acquittal. Eaton 
was then indicted for the publication of a ribald 
tract, entitled ‘ Politics for the People ; or, Hog’s 
Wash.’ In this case, the City jury settled the ques- 
tion by a verdict of not guilty. The verdict was not 
in accordance with the evidence; but it was a just 
rebuke of the vindictive proceedings of the Govern- 
ment, and especially of the unconstitutional manner 
in which this particular prosecution had been con- 
ducted. Excessive bail had been demanded, which, 
being unprepared to find, the defendant had been in- 
iquitously detained two months in Newgate, abiding 
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his trial.* But the most signal check which the 
Government encountered, at the early stage of their 
headlong career against the press was, in the case of 
Mr. Perry, the respectable proprietor of the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle,’ a newspaper of the highest class, though 
written in the popular interest. With Mr. Perry, 
were joined in the indictment, the printers, Lambert 
and Grey, who were responsible only for the me- 
chanical department of the paper. Yet these men 
were associated in the charge as if it were one of 
conspiracy or felony, in which all the persons engaged 
were equally guilty. Such was the spirit in which 
these prosecutions were conducted. The seditious 
libel which Perry and his coadjutors were charged 
with publishing consisted partly of an enumeration 
of grievances, about some of w’hich there might 
be difference of opinion, and partly of a state 
ment of facts, which no person of credit ven- 
tured to dispute. The inference drawn from these 
particulars was the necessity of a reform in the 
representation, — a measure which had been repeat- 
edly recommended to Parliament by the highest 
authority, including the First Minister himself. The 
article, though vigorously written, contained nothing 
unbecoming the character of a respectable journal. 
The counsel for the defendants having admitted the 
formal proof, no evidence was tendered, and the 
alleged libel alone was, consequently, before the 
jury ; yet the Chief Justice, having nothing to sum 
up, did not venture to pronounce the paper a sedi- 
tious libel in itself, but told the jury that it ac- 


* Adolphus's History, vol. v. 
p. 531. The learned writer, than 
whom no advocate of his time 
had a more extensive experience 
of the administration of the cri- 
minal law, plainly intimates, 
though he does not express in 
terms, his disapprobation of these 


proceedings. Mr. Adolphus’s 
testimony is the more valuable, 
because his bias was that of a 
prerogative lawyer. But his 
opinions, though always frankly 
given and ably supported, are 
never suffered to affect the au- 
thenticity of his narrative. \ 
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quired that character from the fact, of which 
there was no evidence before the court, that certain 
French emissaries were going about the country pro- • 

pagating revolutionary doctrines. This, together 
with a very weak argument against parliamentary 
reform, constituted the judge’s charge ; and, when 
it is added, that the proprietors of the ‘Morning 
Chronicle ’ were defended by Erskine, it is not sur- 
prising that a Gruildhall jury should have returned 
an acquittal. 

Before quitting this subject, it is necessary to ad- 
vert to some proceedings of a similar character in 
Scotland, which attracted much attention in this 
country and are still commemorated with indigna- 
tion by every lover of freedom in North Britain. 

Among the malcontents at this period, there was 
unquestionably a numerous class which sought for 
a reform in the representation of the people as a 
pretext for a means for bringing about a democratic 
revolution. But there were many who thought then, 
as the great majority of the nation thought forty 
years later, that the disturbance of ancient abuses in 
the neighbouring kingdom offered an apt opportunity 
for reforming our democratic institutions. Bad as 
was the state of the English representation, that of 
Scotland was infinitely worse. If there were close 
boroughs in England, there were also open boroughs, 
in many of which the suffrage was widely extended. 

The counties exhibited, for the most part, a numerous 
array of freeholders at the poll. In Scotland, there 
were neither open boroughs, nor open constituencies 
of any kind. The members for the burghs were re- 
turned by self-elected corporations ; and the members 
for the counties were nominated by the great pro- 
prietors. The greatest number of electors in any 
Scotch county was two hundred and forty, of which 
a considerable proportion was non-resident and with- 
out property qualification. At an election for the 
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county of Bute, it is related that only one of the 
twenty-one electors was present, who proposed and 
seconded himself, and was declared by the returning 
officer, duly elected. So late as 1823, the aggregate 
number of persons entitled to vote for the forty-five 
members for Scotland, which included such cities as 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, was under three 
thousand.* 

That a movement in favour of parliamentary 

Movement for re f° rm J originating in England, should, in 
i.arii«nenury such circumstances, spread to Scotland, was 
an inevitable consequence, if any public 
spirit and intelligence were to be found in that part 
of His Majesty’s dominions. The Scotch, however, 
are a cautious people ; they are not easily swayed 
by political passion. Even the Stuart insurrections, 
although they involved a national feeling, were 
supported chiefly by the Highland clans ; and the 
Highland clans took no interest in the question of 
parliamentary reform. During the present reign, 
the Scots had experienced, almost for the first time 
in their history, the benefits of a mild, yet firm and 
regular government. Many of them had sought and 
found their fortunes in this country. The impulse 
given to their hopes by the appointment of their 
countryman Bute to the head of the Government at 
the beginning of the reign, had not subsided with 
his premature fall from power. The energy and 
pertinacity with which the Scots continued to culti- 
vate the patronage of the Crown were visible 
throughout the public departments. The Scottish 
people, therefore, sensible of the substantial benefits 
which they enjoyed, were not keenly sensitive to the 
defects in their representative system. Long after 


* Mat’s Constitutional His- 
tory, vol. i. pp. 295-298. The 
Scottish representation, which, up 
to the time of the Reform Act, was 


the most servile and variable, has, 
since that period, been as free 
and independent as any consti- 
tuency of the United Kingdom. 
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England had been stirred, and Ireland had been 
wrought to madness by the spectacle, Scotland con- 
tinued to regard, without much sympathy, the 
struggle for liberty in France. The agents of the 
London Corresponding Society, together with dele- 
gates from other political bodies, succeeded at length 
in organising an Association in Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of obtaining * Universal Suffrage and An- 
nual Parliaments.’ These inducements, however, 
proved so little attractive, that sufficient funds were 
hardly collected to defray the working expenses. The 
meeting of the ‘National Convention,’ as this little 
knot of humble patriots styled themselves, was dis- 
persed by the magistrates; and it is probable that 
little more would have been heard about parliament- 
ary reform in Scotland for some time, had not the 
violent proceedings of the Government provoked a 
bitter feeling of which the Scotch character, when 
irritated, is peculiarly susceptible. 

Among the few persons of a superior class who joined 
the Edinburgh Society, was Thomas Muir, 
formerly a member of the Faculty of Advo- Thom " Mu ' r - 
cates. Muir was a man of strong political impres- 
sions, and despairing, it seems, of finding any field 
of political action among his countrymen, had gone 
over to Ireland, and joined a Society in Dublin 
called the United Irishmen. The Irish Government 
having held him to bail for sedition, he forfeited his 
recognisances and escaped to France. He was of 
course outlawed, and the Advocates expelled him 
from their body. After a few months, Muir, hearing 
of the movement in ' his own country, returned to 
Scotland, where he was safe from Irish process, and 
became an active member of the National Conven- 
tion. He was prosecuted for sedition by the Scotch 
Government. The trial was conducted with little 
regard to justice or decency. The jury consisted of 
members of a society which had offered rewards for 
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the apprehension of persons accused of offences 
similar to those with which the prisoner stood 
charged. Muir objected to be tried by a jury so 
prejudiced, but the objection was overruled. He 
then proved, both by cross-examination of the 
Crown witnesses as well as by independent testi- 
mony, that his influence had been exercised in 
behalf of order and moderation; that he exhorted 
his friends to confine their exertions to legitimate 
objects, and to avoid all connection with persons 
who harboured disloyal and revolutionary designs. 
Jt was shown that he had recommended to his asso- 
ciates the study of works which contained sound 
historical and political information ; but among these 
he included some of Paine’s political tracts, which 
the English Courts had pronounced seditious libels. 
It was, therefore, a case for conviction ; but assuredly 
one for a moderate sentence. Muir conducted his 
own defence. In this case, no advocacy could have 
been successful against a hostile court and a servile 
jury ; but the decent behaviour of the defendant, the 
argument and eloquence of his pleading, were exhi- 
bited in contrast with the intemperate zeal and folly 
of his judges. The Lord Justice Clerk, following 
the example of his brethren at Westminster, thought 
proper to inform the jury of his opinions on the 
question of parliamentary reform. Kenyon’s pre- 
lections on this subject, though dull, were not inde- 
cent ; but the chief of the Scotch bench raved in 
the language of Jeffries or Scroggs. In refuting the 
doctrine of universal suffrage, which, however ex- 
travagant, had been supported by respectable autho- 
rity, his lordship laid it down that ‘the landed 
interest alone had a right to be represented; the 
rabble had nothing but personal property, and what 
hold had the nation on them ? ’ In this strain he 
proceeded. Other of the judges referred without 
disapprobation to the infamous laws of a former age. 
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when the offence charged against the prisoner might 
have been brought within the penalties of treason. 
The prisoner was convicted and sentenced to trans- 
portation for fourteen years ; his punishment being 
increased, as the judge informed him, because the 
audience at the trial had applauded his defence.* 
Three other members of the National Convention, 
Skirving, Margarot, and Grerald, emissaries of the 
London clubs, were tried for similar offences and re- 
ceived the like sentences. Fyshe Palmer, a y cMe 
local dissenting minister, was indicted, at 
the Circuit Court at Perth, for distributing seditious 
publications, and transported for seven years. 

In England, where the mischievous activity of de- 
mocrats and disaffected persons was noto- 
rious, and by a large party in the country of" the Stuh 
regarded as sufficiently formidable to call courU ' 
for strong measures of repression, the sentences upon 
the publishers and authors of sedition never exceeded 
fine and imprisonment. In Scotland, there was no 
pretence for urging that such practices demanded 
exemplary punishment. The only association after 
the French fashion, formed in Edinburgh, consisted, 
for the most part, of a few obscure persons who were 
easily dispersed by the civic force, and who never re- 
united. There bad been no disturbance of the public 
peace, nor were there in Scotland, as there were in 
Ireland, and possibly in parts of England, inflam- 
mable materials, which might make political incen- 
diaries more than ordinarily dangerous. Yet it was 
thought necessary to inflict upon a few zealots who 
had infringed the law the dreadful penalties which 
are reserved for incorrigible felons. These proceed- 
ings were brought under the notice of Parliament 
early in the following session. Mr. Adam, a Scotch 
lawyer of eminence, who was afterwards himself a 

* State Trials. ' 

A. A 2 
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judge, in an argument of great learning, undertook 
to show that the Scottish judges had exceeded their 
power in sentencing the political offenders to trans- 
portation, and iltged the necessity of an appeal from 
the Scottish tribunals to the House of Lords. The 
motion was, of course, opposed, and easily defeated 
by the majority which blindly followed the minister ; 
but it is painful to record the language in which 
Pitt denounced men who, less ably indeed, but with 
more sincerity, continued to support the cause of 
which he had not long ago been the leading advo- 
cate. ‘ Instead of meriting blame,’ he said, advert- 
ing to the conduct of the judges in the cases of 
Muir and Palmer, ‘they deserved the thanks of 
their country for having expelled from its bosom 
those unnatural miscreants whose aim was to effect 
its ruin; who, by their wicked daring attempts 
to subvert the constitution, had forfeited all title to 
its protection, and all claims to mercy.’ . 

The Attorney-General brought in a Bill, intituled 
t a torou. ^e * Traitorous Correspondence Bill,’ the 
corre»pon- object of which was to prohibit intercourse 
and commerce of any kind with the French 
people. The bill contained some usual and necessary, 
but other unusual and futile provisions. As to the 
restrictions placed on furnishing the French Govern- 
ment with articles known as contraband of war, no 
objection could be anticipated ; but Fox, either 
carried away by the narrow spirit of party opposition, 
or inspired with an uncompromising zeal for free 
trade, which he had not exhibited when the Com- 
mercial Treaty was under discussion, thought it false 
economy to prevent the armourers of Birmingham 
from manufacturing weapons for the service of the 
French Republic. On the other hand, the prohibi- 
tions of investments in French securities was a 
reasonable measure, since it would have been hardly 
decent, that the English capitalist should have an 
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interest in stocks, which would rise or sink according 
as the fortunes of the enemy were prosperous, or the 
reverse. The Bill attached the extravagant penalty 
of high treason to any breach of its provisions. It 
was vehemently opposed in every stage, but it passed 
without any material alteration. 

Early in this year, symptoms of commercial dis- 
tress became apparent. In their alarm at misfortune 
so unusual, people hastily ascribed it to the war. 
But in fact, paradoxical as it may seem, the public 
embarrassments were caused by the rapid develop- 
ment of sources of prosperity hitherto imperfectly 
worked, or altogether unknown. Since the American 
war, agriculture, commerce, and trade had made 
great progress ; the new processes, invented by the 
ingenuity of the Lancashire mechanics, had given a 
sudden and prodigious impulse to domestic manufac- 
tures. The demand for capital consequently became 
urgent, and the system of paper credit, which had 
lately been developed, afforded new and dangerous 
facilities of accommodation. Banks sprang up in 
every part of the country, and these establishments 
freely issued their paper, mostly without adequate 
capital, and not unfrequently without any capital 
whatever, on speculative securities. The first check 
experienced in this rash career necessarily produced 
a convulsion. Towards the end of the preceding 
year, bullion became scarce ; and the exchanges 
showed an unfavourable balance against this country. 
The Bank of England immediately contracted her 
issues. Two or three great houses failed. A general 
crash speedily followed. Of about three hundred 
and fifty country banks, more than one hundred 
stopped payment ; and of these, fifty, at least, proved 
insolvent.* A general panic ensued, and the sta- 
bility of trade and credit was in imminent danger. 

* Macphkeson’s Annals of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, by 
Commerce, voL iv. p. 26 j. M CulxocH, note on Money. 
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In these circumstances, the merchants demanded 
the interposition of the Government. Such interfe- 
rence was, on principle, manifestly open to the 
greatest objection. But the exceptional nature of 
the exigency was recognised by Pitt, with a prompt- 
titude and energy which redound greatly to his 
credit. The minister consented to recommend to 
Parliament the issue of Exchequer Bills to the extent 
of five millions, upon the deposit of mercantile 
securities. A Committee of the House of Commons 
sanctioned this arrangement, the result of which was 
a revival of commercial credit, not measured by the 
advances of Government security, but by the 
confidence so opportunely shown in the soundness 
and stability of the national resources. Less than 
, four millions of the Exchequer Bills, though they 
were issued at a low rate of interest,* were, therefore, 
taken up by the traders; and of this amount, the 
greater part was repaid before the expiration of the 
period fixed by the Act. No loss whatever was sus- 
tained by the public on the whole transaction. 

* Two-pence half-penny a day, equivalent to 3 1. 18a. 3d. per cent, 
per annum. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FOREIGN MERCENARIES AND VOLUNTEERS — TRIALS FOR TREASON 

HARDY, THELWALL, HORNE TOOKB. 

When Parliament separated in June, there was some 
ground for the hopeful anticipation of PubUc d i.iiv« t0 
the King’s speech, with reference to the theDuke ofYork - 
war. At that time the Duke of York had not raised 
the siege of Dunkirk ; Lyons had not surrendered ; 
Toulon had not been evacuated ; the Austrians had 
not retreated. During the recess, a succession of 
disasters had taken place ; and though nothing had 
yet occurred to show that England had engaged in a 
conflict of unprecedented magnitude and difficulty, 
people were beginning to murmur; and it was said that 
the fortunes of our arms should be guided by a leader 
who had some better qualification for high command 
than being the favourite son of their revered monarch.* 

The Opposition took advantage of this partial re- 
action in the public mind to urge a policy of peace. 
But the Ministry and its supporters vehemently re- 
pelled such counsels, declaring that no terms of peace 
could be entertained until a permanent Government 
should be established in France. And as the original 

* Lord Momington, afterwards of people’s minds seems to be to 
better known as Marquis Welles- condemn the conduct of the war.’ 
ley, thus writes to Speaker Ad- — Pellew’s Life of Sidmouth, 

dington, in November, ‘ What do vol. i. p. 112. Lord Mornington’s 
you hear of the public temper younger brother Arthur was at 
respecting the war ? I meet with this time an aide-de-camp at 
much discontent and disappoint • Dublin CastlA 
ment . . . The general turn 
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cause of war no longer existed, the French having 
withdrawn from the Dutch territory, it was difficult 
to assign any other reason for continuing the war. 
It was now plainly understood, therefore, if not ex- 
plicitly avowed, that Great Britain was at war not 
with France, but with the French Republic ; and that 
the object sought was the restoration of monarchy, 
if not of the ancient despotism. The policy of this 
country, as it was enunciated at the declaration of 
hostilities in the preceding year, had a definite and 
lawful aim, measured by the language of treaties, 
and the obligations of public law ; but now it was 
identified with the doctrine of the Treaty of Pilnitz, 
which asserted the right of foreign Powers to dictate 
the internal polity of an independent nation. It had 
become, in fact, like the Thirty Years’ War, a war of 
opinion ; and was destined to a duration, and an 
infliction of misery on the human race only inferior 
to that desolating and protracted strife. 

Numerous debates were raised in both houses 
during the session of 1794, with reference to the 
policy and conduct of the war. But the former 
branch of the subject was already exhausted by pre- 
vious discussions ; the Ministers and their supporters 
continued to dwell on the enormities of the French 
Revolution, and to quote the language of the French 
rulers, menacing to the independence of foreign 
powers. The Opposition no longer attempted to 
palliate the crimes and outrages of the revolutionary 
leaders. Mr. Grey, indeed, who took a leading part 
in condemning the war, declared in his place, that 
he would rather live under the King of Prussia or 
the Empress of Russia than under the Government 
of France. But the Opposition denied that the vio- 
lence and wickedness of domestic faction was any 
justification of foreign war. The minister did not 
controvert this position ; but he maintained that it 
would be futile to propose negotiation to a Govern- 
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ment — if Government it could be styled — which no 
treaty would hind, and which set at open defiance all 
the laws of human society. 

Two questions of a constitutional nature, incident to 
the conduct of the war, were raised by the Imp0 rution of 
Opposition. Early in the session, a royal ,or * ign troop '- 
message announced that a body of Hessian troops, 
destined for foreign service, had been landed in the 
Isle of White. It was contended that this proceeding 
was contrary to the Bill of Rights, and Grey moved 
a resolution, ‘ that to employ foreigners in any situa- 
tion of military trust, or to bring foreign troops into 
this kingdom, without the consent of Parliament first 
had and obtained, was contrary to law.’ But the Bill 
of Rights could not be appealed to in support of this 
proposition. If statute law is cited, the point must 
be precise; and the Bill of Rights referred in terms 
to the introduction of foreign troops in time of peace, 
not in time of war. A great constitutional safeguard 
would be made absurd, if it could be maintained 
that a handful of mercenaries ©n their way from theii 
own country to the seat of war could not be removed 
from their transports to the shore for temporary ease 
and discipline. The employment of German troops in 
the wars in which England had been engaged was no 
novelty ; and it was shown, by numerous precedents, 
that the course taken by the Government was usual 
and regular. Serjeant Adair, the only Whig lawyer 
who took part in the debate on Grey's motion, ad- 
mitted there was nothing in it, and moved the pre- 
vious question, which was carried. 

Another question of a cognate character followed 
the debates — for there were several in Enro i mcnt0 f 
both Houses — on the landing of the Hes- Tolun " eri " 
sian auxiliaries. A circular was issued from the 
Secretary of State’s office, addressed to the Lords 
Lieutenants of counties, recommending the formation 
of volunteer companies in aid of the militia, and 
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suggesting the expediency of making pecuniary con- 
tributions in support of the scheme. The King’s 
message, requiring Parliament to provide for the 
augmentation of the forces, contained no mention of 
Sheridan’. the project to raise a force by voluntary 

resolution. contributions; yet the minister, when 

questioned on the subject, replied, that the design 
announced in the circular of the Secretary of State had 
not been relinquished. A resolution was, therefore, 
moved by Sheridan, declaring it ‘ dangerous and un- 
constitutional to solicit money from the people as a pri- 
vate aid, loan, benevolence, or subscription, for public 
purposes, without the consent of Parliament.’ There 
could, indeed, be no pretence for suggesting that the 
ministerial letter invited a benevolence in the sense 
which has consigned that term to infamy and odium ; 
nevertheless, the proposal of the Government was, 
in principle, open to censure. It was unconstitutional 
and unnecessary. To the House of Commons belongs 
exclusively the right and the privilege of granting 
supplies for the service of the Crown ; and any imme- 
diate appeal to the people for extraordinary aid for 
any of those legitimate services is an invasion of that 
right and privilege. An intimation from His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State is half a command ; and if that 
equivocal message may go forth for the equipment of 
an armed force, by whatever name it may be called, 
within the kingdom, the safeguard which the consti- 
tution has so carefully provided against the undue 
exercise of monarchical power might be wholly set at 
nought. Parliament might one day refuse the sup- 
plies for an augmentation of the army, and the next 
day a royal rescript might issue to raise funds for a 
purpose substantially the same as that from which 
Parliament had thought fit to withhold its sanction. 
There was no excuse of urgency in the particular in- 
stance. The House of Commons was wholly for the 
war; it was also wholly under the control of the 
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minister, and would have readily given him any 
supply which he might have thought fit to demand. 
The compulsory means of recruiting the militia were 
then in full force ; and there existed no such neces- 
sity, as arose some years later, of calling upon volun- 
tary effort to defend the country against threatened 
invasion. 

The Government rested their defence on the pre- 
cedents of 1745, 1778, and 1782. But D cferceofthe 
neither of these precedents was precisely Goverumcnt - 
in point. In 1745, it would have been merely frivo- 
lous to regard constitutional niceties, when an armed 
rebellion called for every means of resistance which 
the country could furnish ; in 1778, the Government, 
during the vacation, had encouraged, not by official 
solicitation, but by private influence, the formation 
of volunteer corps in aid of the force which Parlia- 
ment had sanctioned for the suppression of the colo- 
nial rebellion. Even this modified proceeding did 
not escape the strongest animadversion. But the 
precedent most relied on was that of 1782, when it 
was said that Lord Shelburne had done the very thing 
against which exception was now taken by the men 
who were at that time his coadjutors in office. In 
1782, Lord Shelburne had addressed a circular 
letter to the mayors and other local authorities, en- 
closing the heads of a plan for a volun- R>i „ in![ of local 
teer force. But it contained no proposal bllt!llio1 "' 
that funds should be raised by subscription, and 
placed at the disposal of the Government, On 
the contrary, the proposal was that local bat- 
talions should be raised, and officered by gentle- 
men recommended by the Lord Lieutenant . of the 
county, or the chief magistrate of the borough in 
which the regiment or company was raised ; that the 
non-commissioned officers should be supplied from 
the regular service and paid by the Government; that 
arms, accoutrements, and ammunition should be found 
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by the Government ; and, finally, that in the event 
of invasion or rebellion, the whole corps should be 
liable to serve with the regular army, and in that 
case, be taken into Government pay. It is obvious, 
that this plan could not be carried into effect, but 
by funds which Parliament would have to provide in 
the ordinary way. A very different proposal from that 
of Secretary Dundas, who sought to raise money 
without the intervention of Parliament, for establish- 
ing an irregular military force. There was certainly 
no design on the part of the Government to initiate 
an unconstitutional practice. The object they had in 
view was right, but there was no reason why it should 
be attained in a wrong way. An Act was subsequently 
passed, authorising a volunteer force for aperiod limited 
to the duration of the war. By another Act, French re- 
fugees, resident in this country, were rendered eligible 
for service in the British army. This measure was 
also opposed as unconstitutional and impolitic ; but 
no valid objection could be urged against the employ- 
ment of these foreigners in a war in which they were 
personally interested. The enlistment of foreigners 
had been such a common practice in former wars, 
that it was vain to characterise it as unconstitutional. 
Yet this Bill was resisted in every stage of its pro- 
gress, with an indiscriminating pertinacity which 
detracted sensibly from the force of opposition. 

The course which the Government had hitherto pur- 
sued for the purpose of stopping revolu- 
inga agunat »edi- tionary principles had not been marked 

tioua writing*. J r . , ,, 

by success. I he proceedings against the 
printers and sellers of questionable writings, as well as 
against authors and propagators of sedition ; — the pro- 
secution of every ignorant and thoughtless person who, 
in the excitement of the times, had uttered idle 
words, had exasperated, rather than intimidated, 
the radical reformers; and had offended many who 
though not radical reformers, thought that opinion in 
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this country was entitled to some latitude and tole- 
ration. The Government, however, appeared to 
think otherwise, for they prepared to renew the 
system of prosecution with increased vigour, and 
to arm the law with new terrors against political de- 
linquents. The political clubs, on the other hand, so 
far from being daunted, were stimulated to increased 
activity and louder defiance by the proceedings of the 
Government. The * Corresponding Society ’ and the 
* Constitutional Society,’ which had hitherto pursued 
different paths, now acted together. Debating clubs 
were formed in every tavern ; and political assemblies 
were held in the tea-gardens, and the fields, surround- 
ing London. Similar associations were established 
in the large manufacturing towns. 

The Government was well informed of these pro- 
ceedings, and only watched for a favour- vlliUnce of lhe 
able opportunity to suppress the societies, Qo,,ernment - 
and inflict condign punishment on the leaders. At 
length a few weapons were found in the possession of 
one of the societies at Edinburgh ; papers were seized ; 
several of the leaders and office-bearers of the poli- 
tical associations were arrested, examined before the 
Privy Council,’ and committed for high treason. The 
minister brought down a message from the Crown, 
announcing these facts ; and the papers were referred 
to a committee of secrecy, consisting exclusively of 
members of the Government and their supporters. 
The report which was presented two days afterwards 
made no disclosure ; it contained merely a mass of 
papers, which had been published by the societies 
from time to time, during the last three or four years. 
The contents of these papers were already well known; 
many of them had been quoted in Parliament and 
elsewhere, as warnings of an imminent revolution ; 
some of them had been prosecuted. Mr. Pitt, as 
chairman of the committee, now brought forward 
this array of documents as proof of the existence of 
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a plot, well digested and matured, to set up a General 
Convention, which should usurp the powers of Go- 
vernment, supplant the Parliament, and abolish the 
monarchy. He therefore proposed, in accordance 
with the report of the- committee, — that the execu- 
tive should be forthwith armed with extraordinary 
power, and he moved for a partial suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. 

It is certain that some of the more recent pro- 
conwponaing eeedings of the societies were of such a 
8ocie,y ' character as no regular Government has 
ever thought fit to pass over without notice. The 
Corresponding Society had thirty branches, many of 
them enrolling more than six hundred members 
within the bills of mortality. The Constitutional 
had a separate organisation almost equally formid- 
able. A regular communication had been established 
between these central bodies and numerous provincial 
associations, of a similar character, in the three king- 
doms. The society called ‘the Friends of the People,’ 
which had been established by, and was under the 
management of Sheridan and Grey, and comprised 
many members of the Opposition, was invited to join 
this great political union, by appointing delegates to 
represent them at the projected National Convention. 
‘ The Friends of the People ’ sent a civil excuse. 
The Whig Reformers, nevertheless, offered the most 
strenuous opposition to the coercive policy of the 
Government. They argued, that a convention was 
not unlawful, because there had been conventions 
corresponding with societies in Yorkshire to obtain a 
reform in the representation, and conventions of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland to obtain relief from 
civil disabilities; as if there was any comparison 
between the co-operation of persons to obtain a 
specific and legal object, and a general assemblage 
of delegates from all parts of the kingdom, to effect 
unknown changes in the laws, the government, and 
constitution of the realm. There was more point in 
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the ridicule which the Opposition heaped upon a con- 
spiracy, in which the conspirators took every means 
to court publicity and to promulgate their designs. 
It was in vain, however, that either argument or 
ridicule were employed to allay the terrors which 
French principles had inspired. A proposal to ter- 
minate the war, in which few men, from the first, 
had faith or hope, would have been welcomed, both 
by Parliament and the country ; but the unparalleled 
power of Pitt himself would have been shaken by 
an attempt to make a truce with the reformers.* 
Yet it is no light matter to tamper with the Habeas 
Corpus. The great statute had been suspended on 
no less than nine occasions in the hundred years 
since the Revolution. In the precarious reign of 
William the Third; during the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745 ; and on the occasion of Bishop Atterbury’s 
plot in 1722, it was necessary, for the moment, to 
set aside a law which might act as a shield for trea- 
son ; but could it be said that such a case of urgency 
was made out in 1794? There had never been a 
time in the history of the English people, when pro- 
fessions of loyalty and attachment to the constitution 
were more general. The laws were in full force, and 
had recently been administered with all but invariable 
success, if not, in some cases, with extreme rigour. 
The leaders and principal agents of sedition were 
well known ; they had been apprehended without 
difficulty, and were at this moment in custody, await- 
ing their trial on the capital charge. There might 
be good ground for setting the highest powers of the 
law in motion ; but it was difficult to understand the 
extreme peril to the safety of the State, which ren- 
dered it necessary to touch the most sacred guard of 


* ‘ Arguments against the war 
and our alliances are heard fa- 
vourably in the House of Com- 
mons, although they do not get 
us a vote; but sentiments of 


liberty and complaints of oppres- 
sion aro very little attended to, 
however well founded.’ — Fox’s 
Correspondence, 1794, vol. iii. 
p. 67. 
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English liberty. An Act, however, was passed, in 
May, suspending the writ of Habeas, in cases of 
treason, until the following February. Thus was the 
Government, during the six months when Parliament 
would not be sitting, empowered to arrest and shut 
up in prison, without bail and without trial, any 
person whom they might think proper to accuse of 
treason or treasonable practices. A power so in- 
vidious, far from strengthening the hands of Govern- 
ment, must certainly weaken them, unless the State 
is exposed to such imminent and great danger as 
the ordinary powers of the executive are inadequate 
to deal withal. 

If the Government of England had not shown 
impolitic such an unworthy want of confidence in 
meuurei. the stability of her institutions; if they 
had not been so ready to control the freedom of the 
press ; if they had passed over, with wise contempt, 
the idle bravadoes and loose talk of obscure ad- 
venturers and drunken mechanics in prisons and 
in taverns, they might have relied on the support and 
sympathy of the people in punishing the insolence of 
pretenders, who assumed to put aside all constituted 
authority, and to set themselves up as the dictators 
of the country. But the Ministers of the Crown 
took a different course ; and they were now to ex- 
perience the mortifying results of precipitate counsels, 
misplaced vigour, and ignoble concession to extrava- 
gant fears. 

During the spring and summer, the petty warfare 
country &t assizes and quarter sessions was resumed, 
prosecutions. but without the success which had gene- 
rally attended the prosecutions in the preceding year. 
The few convictions obtained were chiefly at the 
quarter sessions, where juries gave verdicts in accord- 
ance with the wishes of their landlords and customers 
who sat upon the bench. At the assizes, where this 
influence was not so potent, a successful prosecution 
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became rare. A practice which the Government had 
adopted for the purpose of swelling the calender of 
State offences served more than anything else to 
frustrate their ends. A body of spies and informers 
had been employed to drag to light utterers of sedi- 
tion. of whom nobody otherwise would have heard. 
These eavesdroppers insinuated themselves into every 
place of public resort, and hung about every knot of 
persons who stopped at corners of streets, or in door- 
ways, to talk about the news from France, or of the 
latest plot that had come to light in this country. 
The informers, who expected to be rewarded in pro- 
portion to their zeal and success, got up numerous 
cases which broke down ignominiously at the trials. 
The evidence of these people, always strained, and, 
not unfrequently, perjured, drew frequent expressions 
of indignation and disgust from the audience in 
court, and sometimes from the jury themselves. 
Juries, availing themselves of the new law, refused 
to find general verdicts of guilty in cases of libel, 
in spite of the judges, who, following the example of 
Lord Kenyon, invariably exceeded their duty, by 
pronouncing judicially on the character of the pub- 
lication,, which the recent statute had declared to be 
a question of fact for the jury, and not a question of 
law for the court.* Among the minor cases, the most 
signal defeat which the Government sustained this 
year was in the case of Walker and six others, tried on 
a conspiracy to overthrow the Government, . f 
and to assist the French in an invasion of w»£ c »r '«°d 
the kingdom, — a charge which was barely 
short of high treason. Walker was a respectable 


* ‘ The judge is only bound 
to tell the jury that if, from the 
contents of the paper and the 
circumstances under which it 
was published, it was meant to 
vilify the Government and con- 
stitution, and to infuse discontent 
VOL. III. 


into the minds of the people, it 
was, in point of law, a libel, 
without taking upon himself, as a 
matter of fact, to determine that, 
such was the intent.’ — Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of Chief Jus- 
tices, vol. iii. p. 61. 

B B 
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inhabitant of Manchester, who had rendered himself 
obnoxious to suspicion, as the leader of the reformers 
in that important town. He had organised a branch 
of the Constitutional Society at Manchester, and had 
announced the objects of the association in an ad- 
vertisement, which did not exceed the bounds of 
moderation ; nor does it appear that either he or his 
fellow reformers ever avowed revolutionary designs. 
Nevertheless, Walker was a marked man ; and the 
Tories of Manchester who emulated the zeal and 
violence of the Church and King party at Birming- 
ham, sought to put down their adversaries by force. 
On the occasion of the war with France, a mob, in- 
stigated by these heated partisans, having made 
several attacks on Walker’s house, Walker assembled 
Some friends and armed them for his defence. Upon 
this fact, the charge was afterwards founded of tak- 
ing up arms to wage war against the King. A spy 
named Dunn swore the information upon which 
Walker and the other persons were put upon their 
trial, and was the principal witness. But, fortunately, 
this wretch was so unskilful in his infamous profes- 
sion, that the prisoners, defended by Erskine, were 
in no danger, even from a Church-and-King jury. 
Dunn prevaricated ; his evidence was shown to be 
false in material particulars ; it was even proved, 
that, in a transient fit of remorse, he had gone down 
on his knees before Walker, and confessed that he 
had been bribed to undertake the business. Law, 
the Attorney-General for the county palatine, who 
conducted the prosecution, gave up the case, and the 
witness was committed for perjury. He was after- 
wards convicted and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment, with the pillory. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that a punishment which had seldom been 
considered adequate to the crime of uttering some 
idle words in a public-house, or selling a democratic 
publication over the counter of a bookseller’s shop. 
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was deemed sufficient for a villain who had . attempted 
to swear away the liberties and fortunes, if not actu- 
ally the lives, of seven of his fellow creatures. 

In one capital case, the Government had been suc- 
cessful; and the trial, though it took place Cmc 0 r w*tt 
in Scotland, was conducted fairly, to a IU)dDownie - 
satisfactory result. Watt and Downie were arraigned 
for high treason, and the charge was fully proved. 
These men had laid a plan to surprise the castle of 
Edinburgh, to take possession of the city, to massacre 
the troops, to imprison the judges, and demand from 
the King certain measures ; in the event of refusing 
which, he was to take the consequences. Watt had 
been a spy in the pay of the Secretary of State ; but 
his services having been disregarded, or not suffi- 
ciently rewarded, he engaged, either from treachery 
or revenge, in the formation of this plot. He was. 
condemned and executed without commiseration 
from any quarter. His coadjutor, Downie, was also 
convicted, but recommended to mercy ; and the 
capital penalty was, in his case, commuted to trans- 
portation for life. 

In September, a Special Commission was issued 
for the trial of the State prisoners who had Horae Tooke 
been committed by the Privy Council in and other *- 
May on charges of high treason. Eyre, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, with Chief Baron Mac- 
donald and four of the ablest and most experienced 
puisne judges, — Hotham, Buller, Grose, and Law- 
ence, — constituted the Commission.* On the 6th of 
October, the Grand Jury found true bills against all 
the prisoners, namely. Hardy, Horne Tooke, Stewart 
Kyd, Bonney, Joyce, Kichter, Baxter, and Thelwall. 
They also found true bills against-four other persons 

* Lord Campbell states that cretion could not be trusted. — 
Eyre was placed at the head of Lives of the Chief Justices, vol. 
the Commission in preference to iii. p. 52. 

Kenyon, whose temper and dis- 
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not in custody. One of these persons, Thomas Hol- 
croft, immediately surrendered, and was committed 
to Newgate. An interval of several days took place, 
while the prisoners were severally furnished with 
copies of the indictment, with a panel of the jury, 
and the names of the witnesses to be called by the 
Crown, in accordance with the law and custom in 
cases of high treason. On the 25th of October, the 
prisoners were called upon to plead. All pleaded 
not guilty.; and Erskine, as leading counsel for all, 
having desired that the prisoners should be tried 
separately, the Attorney-General signified his inten- 
tion of proceeding in the first place with the indict- 
ment against Thomas Hardy. Accordingly, on the 
28th of October, Hardy Was placed at the bar charged 
with the crime of high treason in compassing the 
death of the King. 

Within the memory of living men, trials for poli- 
La Motte tical crimes had been of rare occurrence. 
L^r'a George Only two cases of high treason had been 
tried in London during the present reign. 
One was that of La Motte, a spy in the pay of France, 
convicted and hanged, in 1781. Another trial in the 
same year, was that of Lord George Gordon, who, 
by reviving a prejudice about which the people of 
this country have always been sensitive, afforded a 
pretext for riot and plunder to the rabble of London. 
But, though all persons deplored the mischief which 
had been done on that occasion, few desired the ca- 
pital punishment of a crazy fanatic, who, so far as 
he could be considered a responsible agent, did not 
appear to have been actuated by malice. The im- 
peachment of Hastings had excited extraordinary 
interest ; but it was an interest which concerned the 
higher and educated classes rather than the multi- 
tude. The novelty and grandeur of the spectacle ; 
the unparalleled magnitude of the charges ; the 
astonishing display of oratory by performers who 
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had never been surpassed — all contributed to dazzle 
the senses and to fire the imagination of the vast 
audience. But there was ho feeling of reality in 
the scene. When Burke described the torture of 
the Begums, or when Sheridan depicted the duress 
of Cheyte Sing, the audience were moved, as they 
were moved when Siddons gave the daggers to Mac- 
beth, or when Kemble portrayed the agony of Lear. 
None felt an impulse to tear in pieces the venerable 
gentleman who sat at the bar, unshaken by the storm 
of eloquence which raged around him. Nobody re- 
garded the impeachment as really intended to put 
the life of Warren Hastings in jeopardy. The pro- 
ceedings, indeed, were so wholly unlike a trial for 
life, such as the public were accustomed to behold 
in the regular tribunals, that it was hardly possible 
to regard them as a stern reality. A counsel, for 
the prosecution in a criminal case, whether a petty 
larceny, or a capital charge, who should resort to 
rhetorical arts to procure a conviction, or who should 
go beyond a plain statement of the facts which he 
meant to prove, would infallibly draw down upon 
himself the heavy censure of the court, or be looked 
upon as a tyro who did not understand the rudiments 
of his profession. The great impeachment, therefore, 
was treated as a splendid anomaly, and after the first 
rage of curiosity was gratified, it was suffered to 
drag on its slow and lingering course without any per- 
son — hardly the parties immediately concerned — 
manifesting any interest in its progress or its issue. 

Far different was the feeling excited by the State trials 
f! q if of 4-749. No personal interest, indeed, 

* r 1 Rush proceed- 

attached to any of the prisoners, they in g .onh« 

J • A r*TT mi Oorernmcnt. 

were with the exception ot Horne looke, 
men in the middle and lower ranks of life, without 
anything to distinguish them from the swarm of en- 
vious malcontents who rise to the surface in civil com- 
motion. But these men — obscure, half educated, of 
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doubtful repute, insignificant as they were, — repre- 
sented principles and sentiments, associated with the 
most favoured traditions of English liberty. Hardy 
the shoemaker, Thelwall the lecturer, Holcroft the 
dramatist, — were, by the rash act of the Government, 
raised up as the confessors of. a political faith which, 
but for the fostering aid of persecution, would in due 
time have languished and been forgotten. Hardy 
and his fellows founded themselves on parliamentary 
reform, the cause to which Chatham had faithfully 
adhered to his last day, and of which the son of 
Chatham had only ceased to be the foremost cham- 
pion, when he rose to be the head of the State. 
Upon this foundation, the prisoners had reared wild 
and foolish theories, which they had sought to effect 
by wild and lawless means. There could be no doubt 
that these men had offered deliberate insults to the 
Government, which could hardly be suffered to pass 
with impunity. But it was one thing to deal with a 
set of obscure and desperate adventurers who were 
willing to obtain notoriety on any terms as minor 
offenders, and another to elevate them to the dignity 
and importance of delinquents charged with the 
highest crime known to the law. The question 
raised by these prosecutions was, whether the terrible 
penalties of high treason were to attach to every man 
who held extravagant opinions on the subject of 
parliamentary reform, and who openly sought to 
enforce them by illegal methods. Was it levying 
war against the King and compassing his death, in 
accordance with the precise language of the statute, 
to issue a prospectus for a Convention which should 
assume functions incompatible with the rights of 
Parliament ? For, putting aside minor details of 
questionable import, this w r as the sum and substance 
of the charge against the prisoners. 

On the 28th of October, Hardy was placed at the 
bar. After some challenges, both on the part of the 
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Crown and on that of the prisoner, a jury was sworn, 
consisting of merchants and substantial 
tradesmen, who fairly represented the Trial of Uardy - 
intelligence and opinions of the middle class of the 
metropolis. The Attorney-General* opened the case 
in a speech which lasted from ten o’clock in the 
forenoon to seven in the evening. The style of this 
great lawyer was never remarkable for vigour or 
perspicuity ; and as he went on hour after hour, 
piling fact upon fact, and endeavouring to demon- 
strate by a cumbersome process of reasoning, that a 
conspiracy to compel the King to govern otherwise 
than by the laws, was a conspiracy to depose him from 
the royal state, title, power, and government, as set 
forth in the indictment ; that such an attempt must 
lead to resistance — that resistance must lead to his 
deposition, and that his deposition must endanger his 
life ; — the jury, overwhelmed by this heterogeneous 
mass of argument and detail, gaped in dreary be- 
wilderment ; and men accustomed to the practice 
of the courts, saw that the prisoner was already half 
acquitted. It was past midnight when the jaded 
court adjourned for a few hours’ repose. Before the 
adjournment, however, Erskine, with exquisite dex- 
terity, took occasion in this early stage, to prejudice 
the evidence for the prosecution. After the Attorney- 
General’s speech, the remainder of the sitting had 
been occupied with putting in and reading the papers 
taken from the possession of the prisoner. Upon 
these voluminous documents, the case for the Crown 
mainly rested, and some of them were of a serious 
character. To obviate the impression which such 
evidence was calculated to produce at the outset of 
the trial, Erskine affected to complain that the legal 
advisers of the prisoner had hitherto been refused 

* Sir John Scott, afterwards Lord Redesdale, Lord Chancellor 
Lord Eldon. The Solicitor- of Ireland. 

General was Mitford, afterwards 
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permission to see the papers put in evidence ; and, 
as the charge of compassing the king’s death was to 
be extracted from these papers, which it took the 
Attorney-General nine hours to read, it was but 
reasonable, he said, that he should have an oppor- 
tunity of examining them. Erskine knew very well 
that neither the Crown, nor any party to a private 
suit, discloses the evidence beforehand to the other 
side. He had long known the papers on which the 
weight of the case chiefly rested ; but the remark, for 
which this pretext afforded an introduction, was 
intended not for the Court, but for the jury ; and it 
had its effect. It told upon the jury* The reading 
of the documentary evidence occupied the whole of 
the next day. The correspondence between the 
different societies established throughout the king- 
dom, and with the French Convention and the 
Jacobin Club ; — the election of some of the French 
revolutionary leaders as honorary members of the 
Constitutional Society; — the affectation of the French 
term, citizen, all sufficiently showed that the sym- 
pathies of the prisoners were with French rather 
than English ideas of freedom. When pressed by 
such evidence, Erskine would get up and ask, how 
all this bore on the charge of compassing the King’s 
death, which was the precise charge the prisoner had 
to meet ? An atrocious piece of ribaldry in the shape 
of a play-bill, purporting to be the cast of a perform- 
ance called ‘ La Guillotine ; or, George’s Head in a 
Basket; for the benefit of John Bull,’ having been 
brought home to Baxter, one of the prisoners, Erskine 
tried to get rid of it as a fabrication of the spies who 


* Many years after the trial, a 
gentleman who had served on 
the jury said to Mr. Adolphus, 
‘ Sir, if the evidence had been 
much stronger than it was, I 
should have had great difficulty 


in convicting men of a crime, 
when it occupied the Attorney- 
General nine hours to tell me 
what it was.’ — A dolphus’s His- 
tory, voL vi. p. 7 A 


/s- 
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had got up the prosecution. Several sharp altercations 
took place between Erskine, who bore the brunt of 
the battle, and the counsel for tbe Crown ; sometimes 
he menaced the judge, who showed no unwillingness 
to push the case for the prosecution, A most im- 
portant wituess for the Crown was sinking fast under 
a terrific cross-examination, when the Chief Justice 
interposed to help him ; but the counsel sharply 
rebuked this irregular interference. ‘ I am entitled,’ 
said he, * to have the benefit of this gentleman’s 
deportment. If your lordship will indulge me — ’ 
and he waved the judge aside. ‘ Give him fair play,’ 
said Eyre. ‘ He has had fair play,’ retorted Erskine. 

* I wish we had as fair play. But that,’ he added with 
fine irony, ‘is not for the Court.’ 

The bias of the judges, was, indeed, too visible 
during the whole series of these prosecu- Parti . lity of 
tions. On one occasion, during Hardy’s trial, th,,ad *®*- 
Erskine being absent from court, Gibbs, who was 
left in charge of the case, had to cross-examine one 
of the principal witnesses. The man was asked if 
he had not been a spy, upon which the Chief Justice, 
without any objection from the counsel for the Crown, 
interposed, and would not permit the question to be 
answered. Soon after, the cross-examining counsel 
was stopped again. On this occasion, Gibbs declin- 
ing to argue the point, desired the usher of the 
Court to send for Mr. Erskine, and sat down. A 
nervous pause ensued, during which the judges con- 
sulted together with manifest uneasiness. Presently 
Erskine came into Court, and being informed of what 
had taken place, maintained that his junior had been 
right both in principle and in practice, and appealed 
to Mr. Justice Buller, the greatest authority in the 
commission, iu support of his assertion. Buller could 
not help ruling, however reluctantly, in Erskine’s 
favour, and the trial proceeded without further inter- 
ruption from the Bench. At length, the court having 
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sat every day from eight in the morning till mid- 
night, the Attorney-General announced, on the after- 
Doon of the fifth day, that the case for the Crown was 
closed. Erskine applied for an adjournment until 
the following day, that he might be prepared to 
address the jury on behalf of the prisoner. There 
should have been no hesitation in acceding to an 
application so reasonable, considering the unprece- 
dented duration of the trial, and the multifarious 
evidence which had been so heaped up. But the 
Chief Justice showed a strong disposition to deny 
the indulgence asked, and haggled about an hour, 
more or less. The jury, resenting what appeared to 
them a desire to bear with undue hardship on the 
prisoner, interposed, in support of Erskine’s applica- 
tion, and the Court was compelled to yield. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon of the following 
Er»kine’« day, Erskine rose to address the jury. Up 
»™o'n “ mi ' 1° this time he had conducted the case with 
witoe»e.. consummate skill. He had missed no 
point ; he had made no mistake. He suffered the 
witnesses for the Crown to tell their story without those 
captious interruptions and objections, from which the 
jury are apt to infer that the counsel is attempting to 
stifle evidence which he cannot fairly meet. When 
he objected to a question, his objection was either 
arguable in point of law, or was raised with the view 
of prejudicing the prosecution. Cross-examination, 
which, in ordinary hands, more frequently corrobo- 
rates than shakes the adversary’s case, was ever 
sparingly used by this great advocate ; indeed, if he 
could be said to fall short of excellence in any branch 
of his art, it was in this. He made little impression, 
therefore, by leading an unwilling witness for the 
Crown, who had acted as secretary of one of the 
seditious societies, to admit that the prisoner was a 
loyal subject ; that neither he nor any of his friends 
contemplated anything beyond a reform of Parlia- 
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ment ; and that they only desired to attain this end 
by legal and orderly means. Nor was he very happy 
in addressing another witness, who had assumed the 
name of Douglas, as Mr. Spy, and asking him * how 
long he had played the part of Norval ?’ Such tricks 
, as these, though frequent in the lower practice of 
Nisi Prius and the Old Bailey, are unworthy a per- 
former of the highest class. But when he stood up be- 
fore the jury, Erskine was incomparably the greatest 
advocate that had ever worn the robe. Oratory 
loses more than half its virtue when transferred to 
paper ; .the finest speech ever delivered seems com- 
paratively tame to those who have not seen it. The 
action is lost. The voice, the eye, the gesture, the 
character of the orator, th^ surrounding circumstances, 
the sympathy of the audience are wanting. Erskine 
at the bar was as careful an actor as Chatham in the 
senate. The flannels and the crutch of the Great 
Commoner were no despicable aids to his eloquence. 
The advocate, in like manner, neglected none of the 
accessories of his art. He fixed on the spot from 
which he was to speak ; his hooks and papers were 
disposed in picturesque disorder ; his dress was care- 
fully arranged; and though these things were laughed 
at, and have been quoted as proofs of Erskine’s in- 
ordinate vanity, they are not beneath the notice of 
an adept who aims at perfection. Oratory is not the 
most useful, and is far from being the highest intel- 
lectual gift conferred on man ; yet there is none, 
perhaps, which an ambitious man would more readily 
choose, if a choice were offered him. A great con- 
queror has grave cares and troubles to mar the pride 
and the rapture of victory. A great author too often 
trusts to posterity for his fame ; but the great orator 
enjoys an unalloyed triumph. He delights at once 
and subdues his hearers. He exercises a faculty 
which lifts him at the same time to fame and power. 
He is the champion of the oppressed, more potent 
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and more terrible than the leader of hosts. Even 
liberty and laws would languish and moulder away, 
if they were not fostered and revived by the art of 
eloquence. 

It was thus, on that memorable day, that Thomas 
Erskine stood forth in the pride and power of a con- 
summate orator. His theme was of the noblest. He 
had to vindicate the ancient liberties of his country- 
men. He had to contend that men ought not to be 
brought to the scaffold because they had only a little 
outrun the example recently set them by a great 
nobleman who was now a Cabinet Minister, and 
pushed to extremity principles of which the First 
Minister of the Crown had once been the most 
eminent patron. He had strip the case against 
the prisoners of thosp invidious accessories, which 
the spies and sycophants of the Crown had fastened 
to it, for the purpose of exaggerating a plain charge 
of misdemeanour into the highest crime of which a 
citizen could be found guilty. He had to guard 
from the violence with which it was attempted to 
confuse them, those sacred boundaries between trea- 
son and minor offences against the State, which the 
provident fathers of English freedom had so carefully 
marked. How he performed this great task is known 
to us by the tradition of the greatest feat of oratory 
ever exhibited in a court of justice. The speech 
itself has been preserved literally as it was delivered ; 
and in that noble composition, w T e find all the ele- 
ments of the highest art : propositions distinctly 
stated ; dissection and application of the evidence ; 
arguments and authorities ; all in lucid order. The 
spirit and elasticity of the style ; the flashes of wit, 
passion, and pathos ; the glow of eloquence dif- 
fused over the whole may suffice to convey a lively 
idea of the effect which such a speech must have pro- 
duced upon the jury, and all who heard it. ‘My 
whole argument,’ he said, ‘ amounts to no more than 
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this — that before the crime of compassing the King’s 
death can be found by you, the jury, whose province 
it is to judge of its existence, it must be believed by 
you to have existed in point of fact. Before you 
can adjudge a fact, you must believe it — not suspect 
it — not imagine it — not fancy it — but believe it ; and 
it is impossible to impress the human mind with 
such a reasonable and certain belief as is necessary 
to be impressed, before a Christian man can adjudge 
his neighbour to the smallest penalty, much less to 
the pains of death, without having such evidence as 
a reasonable mind will accept of as the infallible test 
of truth. And what is that evidence ? Neither 
more nor less than that which the constitution has 
established in the courts for the general admission of 
justice ; namely, that the evidence convinced the 
jury, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the criminal 
intentions constituting the crime, existed in the mind 
of the man upon trial, and was the mainspring of his 
conduct.’ He never suffered the jury to lose sight of 
this proposition, which his every argument and com- 
ment tended to illustrate and enforce. There was 
abundant proof that the prisoner, or at least the 
society with which he was connected, and for whose 
acts the prisoner was responsible in point of law, had 
been engaged in seditious and treasonable practices. 
Erskine, therefore, was forced to insist, that the 
precise charge laid in the indictment had not been 
made out. The main facts, indeed, relied on by the 
Attorney-Greneral, in his opening speech, had failed 
in the proof. The prisoners were charged with hav- 
ing provided arms, and instruments called night-cats, 
for impeding the action of cavalry in the streets. 
But the arms consisted only of two or three dozen 
pikes ; and although a model of the night-cat had 
been exhibited at a meeting, it did not appear that 
any had been ordered. The charge of making war 
against the King, and compassing his death, with a 
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few rusty pikes, was easily turned into ridicule ; and 
the jury were willing to accept the excuse that these 
suspicious weapons had been procured to defend the 
association against the violence of Church-and-King 
rioters. The only evidence of an overt act, towards the 
accomplishment of the crime of treason was an atro- 
cious copy of verses found in the possession of Hardy. 

Erskine spoke for seven hours. His voice and 
strength failed him towards the end ; and his perora- 
tion was delivered in a whisper, which was as dis- 
tinctly heard through the solemn stillness of the 
crowded court, as any of those resounding periods 
which had so frequently drawn expressions of delight 
from his excited audience. It was difficult, indeed, 
to maintain the decorous restraint of a court of jus- 
tice during his address. The jury themselves could 
not suppress their emotions. One of the boldest 
arguments in the speech was this: — that if the dele- 
gates to the proposed Convention were guilty, their 
constituents must be equally guilty ; thus forty thou- 
sand persons would be liable to the penalties of 
treason, and be left at the mercy of the Government 
— * a proposition,’ said Erskine, ‘ from which 1 ob- 
served you to shrink with horror when I stated it .’ 
One of the most remarkable characteristics of an 
English court of justice, is the judicial demeanour 
of the twelve men who are sworn to try the issue. 
While the counsel on either side are arguing, de- 
claiming, coaxing, warning, flattering, by turns ; 
while the witnesses are being told to turn their faces 
toward the box ; while the prisoner is casting anxious 
furtive glances in the same direction ; while the feel- 
ings of the spectators can hardly be restrained from 
open expression, — the jury remain unmoved. The 
bias of the judge it is seldom difficult to ascertain; 
but the most acute and practised observation can 
rarely penetrate the secret of the jury box. How 
great, then, must have been the power of the advo- 
cate which could extort from these grave tradesmen 
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a thrill of horror, and what must have been the effect 
on all beholders of a demonstration so unusual ! 

When the exhausted orator at length sunk into 
his seat, repeated bursts of applause, which the 
officers of the court in vain attempted to check, in- 
terrupted the proceedings for some minutes. The 
populace are so susceptible of eloquence, and their 
sympathies are so easily excited against any assertion 
of authority, that their approbation can seldom be 
relied on as a testimony of merit, or quoted as an 
expression of public opinion entitled to much weight. 

But, on this occasion, there were plain manifestations 
of the old English hatred of oppression and acts of 
power. The audience in court were, for the most 
part, persons of the better sort, who had obtained 
admission by favour. They represented the growing 
sense of resentment, at the system lately pursued of 
.suppressing all freedom of thought and opinion by 
the terrors of the law ; and a feeling which widely pre- 
vailed that, on the result of these trials, it depended 
whether the trial by jury was any longer to be 
treated as a sure defence against tyranny and in- • 

justice. When the court adjourned half an hour 
after midnight, the space before the building, the 
approaches, and the adjoining streets, were thronged 
with people drawn and kept together by the fame of 
the great oration which had been made for English 
liberty. The judges could not get to their carriages. 
Everybody within the building was a prisoner; for it 
was found impossible to penetrate the dense mass 
of people which blockaded every avenue to the court. 

At length, Erskine went out and addressed a few 
words to the vast assemblage. He told them to place 
confidence in the justice of the country, that the only 
security for Englishmen was in the laws, and that any 
attempt to overawe or intimidate the court would 
not only be an affront to public justice, but would en- 
danger the lives of the accused. Such an effect had 
these few words, that the people began immediately 
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to disperse, and in a short time the streets were clear. 
Several witnesses were called for the defence, chiefly, 
however, to speak to the character of Hardy as a 
quiet peaceable man, who only desired to promote 
reform by lawful means. Sheridan, Francis, and 
Mr. Strutt of Derby, gave evidence to that effect. 
The Duke of Richmond was called to prove his letter 
to Colonel Sharman, of which so much had been 
heard during the trial. This letter contained the 
duke’s celebrated creed of Annual Parliaments, Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and the Abolition of the Royal Veto 
on the Legislation of the two Houses of Parliament. 
The appearance of these distinguished persons, after 
the rabble of spies and informers who had been 
paraded before the jury for four days, would have 
attracted much attention at an earlier period ; but 
the public interest in the trial subsided rapidly after 
the speech of Erskine. The general opinion was, that 
Hardy must be acquitted, and all men were impatient 
for the verdict. Nevertheless a very able and lucid 
summary of the whole case by Gibbs, the junior 
counsel for the prisoner, was listened to with attention. 
Had it not, indeed, been overshadowed by the tran- 
scendent display of his leader, the junior’s speech 
would have been considered a brilliant performance. 
As it was, it made his fortune at the bar, and ulti- 
mately raised him to the great post of Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. The Solicitor-General Mit- 
ford replied upon the whole case. Mitford was a 
Chancery lawyer of fair attainments ; ' but without 
any experience of the court in which he had now to 
perform the duty of replying upon Erskine. He 
undertook to reconstruct a long and complicated case 
which had been built up with great care by his leader, 
but had been shattered to fragments by the counsel 
for the prisoner. He set about his task with the de- 
liberation and patience which he was accustomed to 
in the Court of Chancery. The Solicitor’s speech 
consumed ten hours. During this prodigious per- 
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formance, he fainted ; but bis audience bore up. The 
trial, which commenced on the 28th of October, was 
brought to a close on the 5th of November by the 
charge of the Lord Chief Justice, which was decidedly 
against the prisoner, yet on the whole temperate and 
fair. At the conclusion of the judge’s address, the 
jury, having requested to be furnished with a copy of 
the indictment, retired to their room. After an 
absence of three hours, they returned with a verdict 
of Not Guilty. Men now congratulated each other 
that the worst was over. The Government had 
received a signal check in the headlong career against 
the liberties of the people. The law had been nobly 
vindicated against the new doctrine of constructive 
treason ; and, at all events, an Englishman might 
henceforth speak his mind, or combine with his 
countrymen to effect a political object without being, 
in peril of his life. It was thought that the rest of 
the prosecutions would be abandoned, or that if a 
further attempt was made, Baxter, the author of the 
infamous bill called the Guillotine, or Thelwall, who 
blew off the head of the pot of porter and said he 
would serve the King in the like manner, might be 
put up. But, after hesitating for several days, the 
Attorney-General announced his intention to proceed 
with another of the indictments, and to the surprise 
of all men, the individual he fixed upon, as the suc- 
cessor of Hardy, was John Home Tooke. 

The law officers possibly argued, that though the 
case was weaker against Horne Tooke than John Horne 
against any of the others, they might have Tooke ' 
a better chance of fixing criminal responsibility 
upon so notable a person than upon either of the 
obscure and insignificant people included in the 
arraignment. Horne Tooke had, for many years, 
been the dread of judges, ministers of State, and all 
constituted authorities. He was that famous Parson 
Horne who attacked the terrible Junius, after states- 
tol. hi. c c 
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men, judges and generals had fled before him, and 
drove him back defeated and howling with his 
wounds. He it was who silenced Wilkes. Some 
years afterwards he fastened a quarrel on the House 
of Commons, which he bullied and baffled with his 
usual coolness and address.* Horne Tooke, indeed, 
was no ordinary man — a profound scholar, and an 
accomplished man of the world, he could hardly have 
failed to obtain eminence at the bar and in the 
Senate, had not a perverse destiny imposed on him 
the indelible orders of the Church. He applied 
himself to the study of the law, but the Inns of 
Court determined that a clerk in orders could not 
be admitted to the profession of the law. He 
obtained a seat in the House of Commons, and, for 
the same reason, an Act of Parliament was passed to 
disqualify him. The disappointments, for which a 
man of talents and ambition could find no compen- 
sation, embittered his spirit, and determined his 
character and conduct in a direction to which they 
did not naturally tend. His powers of ridicule and 
satire, which the restraints of professional or political 
life would have kept within bounds, became the in- 
struments by which he sought to avenge himself on 
society for the wrongs he had endured. He was as 
little suited for the vocation of a demagogue, as for 
that of a parish priest. He might, perhaps, have 
accommodated himself with outward decency to a 
profession which he hated, as Swift had done before 
him ; or he might have found that the conscientious 
discharge of the duties of his sacred calling was not 
incompatible with the most brilliant reputation, as 
Sidney Smith subsequently proved. But Horne 
Tooke was deficient in some of the essential qualities 
of a popular leader. He neither felt, nor could with 
any plausibility simulate, a hatred for the upper 

* Ante, vol. ii. p. 164. 
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classes, because bis habits and tastes were those of a 
scholar and a gentleman. For the same reason, he 
could not stoop to flatter the mob. While he abused 
the House of Commons as a sink of corruption, he 
talked about the hereditary nobility being disgraced 
by the intrusion of that ‘ skip-jack, Jenkinson,’ in 
the spirit of a Talbot, or a Howard. He denounced 
the Opposition, on whom many of the democrats af- 
fected to fawn, as ‘ a pack of scoundrels,’ like the 
ministerial party ; and declared that both parties 
were equally combined to cajole ‘that poor man the 
King,’ and to deceive the people of England. But 
he never expressed any desire that these scoundrels 
should be superseded by his friends of the Constitu- 
tional and Corresponding Societies. There was, in 
fact, nothing in common between Home Tooke and 
his fellow conspirators — not even treasonable designs. 
A man of his intellect and temper could hardly cabal 
with shoemakers, lecturers, playwrights, and that 
nondescript class described in the indictment as 
‘ gentlemen.’ The distempered parson would, no 
doubt, have gone great lengths to avenge himself on 
the envious tribe of placemen and parasites, who had 
shut him out from the high places of ambition ; but 
he had no idea of pulling down the Constitution 
which ha/1 been reared by the Pyms, the Hampdens, 
and the Somerses, for a republic to be fashioned by 
the Hardys, the Thelwalls, and the Holcrofts. 

Such was the man — ruined by a long conflict with 
adverse fortune, broken with bodily infir- Effrontery 0 t 
mities and advanced years — whose blood Tookc - 
the Government now sought at the hands of a jury 
of his countrymen. The prisoner himself, however, 
so far from being moved by his dangerous position, 
was never in more buoyant spirits than when he was 
tried for his life. His wit and humour had often before 
been exhibited in courts of justice; but never had 
they been so brilliant as on this occasion. Erskine was 

c c 2 
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his counsel ; but he himself undertook some of the 
most important duties of his advocate, cross-examin- 
ing the witnesses for the Crown, objecting to evidence, 
and even arguing points of law.* If his life had 
really been in jeopardy, such a course would have 
been perilous and rash in the highest degree ; but 
nobody in court, except, perhaps, the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, thought there was the slightest 
chance of an adverse verdict. The prisoner led off 
the proceedings by a series of preliminary jokes, 
which were highly successful. When placed in the 
dock, he cast a glance up at the ventilators of the 
hall, shivered, and expressed a wish that their lord- 
ships would be so good as to get the business over 
quickly, as he was afraid of catching cold. When 
arraigned, and asked by the officer of the court, in 
the usual form, how he would he tried ? he answered, 
‘ I would be tried by God and my country — but — ’ 
and looked sarcastically round the court. Presently 
he made an application to be allowed a seat by his 
counsel ; and entered upon an amusing altercation 
with the judge, as to whether his request should be 
granted as an indulgence or as a right. The result 
was that he consented to take his place by the side 
of Erskine as a matter of favour. In the midst of 
the merriment occasioned by these sallies, the Solici- 
tor-General opened the case for the Crown. It was 
Hardy’s case over again, with the omission of some 


* Horne Tooke, whenever he 
went before a court of justice, 
behaved with the greatest effron- 
tery, and affected to turn the 
proceedings into ridicule. In 
1781, being defendant in a civil 
action, to which he had no de- 
fence either in fact or in law, he 
nevertheless appeared in court 
for the purpose of insulting Lord 
Kenyon, who tried the cause, 
and of delivering a violent in- 


vective against the administra- 
tion of justice. Kenyon, who 
had neither dignity nor temper, 
was so completely cowed by the 
parson’s wit and insolepce, that, 
after a faint struggle with the 
defendant, he gave up the contest. 
It was not without difficulty, in- 
deed, that he could satisfy the 
jury that they were bound to 
give a verdict for the plaintiff. 
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agg rava ting circumstances, such as the infamous play- 
bill, and the treasonable copy of verses, which had 
been given in evidence in the former trial. With 
these atrocious libels it was not alleged that Horne 
Tooke had any connection. The law officers did not 
venture to produce any of the spies who had been so 
damaged in Hardy’s case. One of the new witnesses, 
a man named Sharp, on cross-examination, proved 
enough for an acquittal. He said that the prisoner 
was opposed to universal suffrage, and that he only 
desired such a reform as would restore the constitu- 
tion to the state it was in at the Revolution; that he 
wished to maintain King, Lords, and Commons; that 
he had been denounced at the Constitutional Club 
as an aristocrat ; and that he generally absented 
himself from the deliberations of that body. This 
witness, by an involuntary repartee, for once turned 
the laugh against the parson. Tooke asked if he 
considered him a bigot ; upon which Sharp, who was 
evidently willing to help his old acquaintance as 
much as possible, replied that so far from being a 
bigot, he did not think the prisoner had any religion 
at all. 

After another masterly speech from Erskine, 
several witnesses were called for the de- Mnjor 
fence. Major Cartwright, a very honest Canwright- 
man, known for many years, in connection with the 
question of parliamentary reform, came to prove 
what was already sufficiently shown, namely, that 
there was a diversity of opinion among the motley 
members of the Constitutional Club. Some limited 
their views to parliamentary reform, the greater 
number of these, perhaps, holding by the Duke of 
Richmond’s plan ; many would have been content 
with a more moderate measure. Others, no doubt, 
had ulterior designs, and only used reform as a pre- 
text or a means. But it was not proved, that there 
existed any such common concert towards treasonable 
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action, as would have involved the persons who took 
part in the proceedings of the club in a common 
guilt. Fox, Sheridan, and other eminent Whigs, 
were called to prove, what was not very relevant, 
that in former years the prisoner had been favourable 
to moderate schemes of reform. Pitt himself was 
put into the box to prove, that in 1782, he and the 
prisoner attended a meeting at the Thatched House, 
to petition Parliament in favour of reform. At 
length, on the fifth day, the judge summed up, and 
the jury, in about five minutes, agreed upon a ver- 
dict of Not Guilty. 

This result was anticipated by the public with as 
much certainty as the catastrophe of an ill-con- 
structed play. The whole proceeding, indeed, re- 
sembled the afterpiece which follows the grand 
tragedy. The intense excitement of Hardy’s trial, 
the repeated bursts of feeling; the running com- 
mentary of rage and scorn which accompanied the 
cross-examination of the spies ; the anxiety depicted 
in every countenance ; the rapturous acclamation 
which attended and followed the great speech for the 
prisoner ; — all these were wanting at the second trial. 
The people who thronged the Old Bailey to see 
Parson Horne tried for his life, resorted to the most 
attractive place of amusement for the time in London. 
The ready wit of the prisoner, his cool assurance, his 
battles with the court, and with the law officers, in 
many of which he had the advantage or seemed to 
have it, delighted the audience. Even the jury 
sometimes joined in the laughter, which continually 
pealed through the court. If anything was wanting 
to make the scene completely ridiculous, it was sup- 
plied by the counsel for the Crown. The Attorney- 
General, in his reply, attempted a touch of pathos. 
Alluding to his character, which nobody thought of 
attacking, he described his good name as the only 
inheritance he should leave to his children; and. 
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having tears at command, began to weep. The Soli- 
citor mingled his tears with those of the Attorney ; 
and while the spectators regarded with amazement 
the unprovoked emotion of the two old Chancery 
lawyers, Horne Tooke, in an audible whisper, said 
4 the Attorney was crying at the thought of the little 
inheritance he should bequeath to his children.’ 
After the verdict had been delivered, Horne Tooke, 
with the irregularity and independence which had 
marked his conduct during the whole proceedings, 
made a speech to the court and jury, in which 
he praised and thanked them both in an approving 
and patronising style, which reached the height of 
impudence. 

Nobody expected to hear any more of the State 
trials ; but, iu the following week, the Commission 
again sat, when four of the prisoners, Bonney, Joyce, 
Kyd, and Holcroft, were acquitted, no evidence being 
offered against them. Holcroft, who had courted 
prosecution by voluntarily surrendering, wanted to 
address the court ; but the licence, which had been 
permitted to the privileged veteran Tooke, was not 
to be extended to the ambitious playwright ; and 
Holcroft was peremptorily silenced. 

These prisoners being disposed of, Thelwall was 
placed in the dock for trial. Thelwall was 
one of those vain, shallow, half-educated 
persons, who are always to be found in the metropolis, 
and in every large town. He had set up as a poli- 
tical lecturer, but had not a particle of the talent 
and address which could raise him to the position 
of a demagogue. It is difficult to see what purpose 
could be answered by the conviction of such a man, 
after the Government had failed in their attempt on 
the secretary of the great revolutionary club, and on 
the only individual connected with the seditious so- 
cieties, whose abilities and experience rendered him 
formidable. The acquittal of Thelwall, which fol- 
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lowed almost as a matter of course, was accepted 
by the law officers as a final defeat, and the other 
prisoners awaiting their trial were immediately set at 
liberty. 

Such was the issue of these famous prosecutions. 

. t They failed in their immediate object ; 
but like many measures of a short-sighted 
policy, they were attended with beneficial 
effects, which their promoters never foresaw. They 
inspired a confidence in the tribunals far more con- 
ducive to the public safety and the maintenance of 
existing institutions, than the blood of a hundred 
traitors. The people now felt secure, under the 
protection of the laws, from the wild assaults of a 
Government stricken with craven terror ; from the 
attempts of prerogative lawyers to torture the letter 
of the law to their destruction, as well as from the 
plots of spies and informers, who infested every 
haunt of business and pleasure. If the accused 
men, or either of them, had been brought to the 
scaffold, the consequence would have been disastrous. 
Disturbances in all the great towns, a rising in 
Ireland, dangerous commotions in Scotland, would 
probably have ensued. An Irish rebellion, already 
planned, and which broke out under less favourable 
auspices, three years later, would have afforded full 
employment to the available military force. The 
gentry and yeomanry, who were loyal to a man, could 
probably have suppressed any outbreak in the British 
Isles ; but the English people are peculiarly jealous 
of blood shed in civil commotions ; they had not yet 
forgotten the riot in St. George’s Fields, in which 
only some half dozen persons were shot down five- 
and-twenty years before; the Manchester massacre, 
as it was called, which took place five-and-twenty 
years afterwards, agitated the island from north to 
south, and is yet remembered after more than forty 
prosperous and happy years. The spirit of the Scot- 
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tish people, slowly moved, but stubborn and dan- 
gerous when aroused, has repeatedly been shown. 
Government might, and probably would, have been 
able to maintain its authority ; but there can be no 
doubt that the conviction and execution of Hardy 
and his associates would have given a fearful im- 
pulse to the principles of the French revolution in 
this country. 

If the Government had been advised that a clear 


case of treason could be proved against the members 
of the revolutionary societies, it would have been 
their duty to prosecute for the higher offence. But, 
if they thought there was any reasonable doubt that 
twelve men of plain understanding would be satisfied 
with the proof of a crime which is strictly defined by 
a single clause in a plain Act of Parliament, upon the 
production of a huge mass of incongruous papers, 
eked out by the odious and tainted evidence of spies 
and informers, it is equally clear that they ought not 
to have charged the highest crime known to the law. 
We are informed, on the first authority, that such 
doubts existed. The Attorney-General is reported 
to have said, shortly aftfr the trial of Hardy, that 
* the evidence was, in his opinion, so nicely balanced, 
that had Jie himself been on the jury, he did not 
know what verdict he should have given.’* But Lord 
Eldon has himself recorded the reasons which deter- 
mined him to frame these indictments.! He states, 
that on the examination of the prisoners before the 
Privy Council, the judges, who were members of that 
body,! g ave it a s their opinion, that the parties were 


* Surtees’ Sketch of the Lives 
of Lords Eldon and Stowell, 
p. 87. 

t Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon. 
From the Anecdote Bpok, voh i. 

p. 282. 

I The only Common Law 
J ndgcs who are ordinarily mem- 
bers of the Privy Council are 


the chiefs of the three courts of 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer ; some one or 
more of whom must have pre- 
sided at the trial. They would 
have acted with more propriety 
in declining functions which 
were within the province of the 
law officers. 
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guilty of high treason. He adds, still more strangely, 
that the cases, as treasonable cases, were the subjects 
of communication to, or debates in, Parliament. In 
these circumstances, he did not think himself at 
liberty to let the offence down to a misdemeanour. 
He thought the whole of the evidence in his posses- 
sion should be laid before the jury, and that it was 
more important to expose the transactions of the 
societies, than to obtain convictions of the prisoners. 
To the obvious remark, that he might have obtained 
all the public benefit to arise from the exposure of 
these transactions, with the far greater probability of 
a conviction by proceeding as for misdemeanour, the 
great lawyer replies, that he might have proved too 
much, and that the prisoners might have claimed to 
be acquitted of the minor offence, on the ground 
that they had been guilty of the higher ! Finally, 
the Chief Justice himself, who presided at the trial, 
is stated, on the same authority, to have felt a doubt 
at the trial, which he had not entertained at the 
examination before the Privy Council, whether the 
charge of high treason was made out. Yet, the 
evidence produced at the trial was substantially the 
same as the evidence which Fad been produced before 
the council ; certainly it could not be materially 
affected, in the eye of a judge, either by the cross- 
examinations, or by the witnesses called on behalf of 
the prisoners. 

It only remains to be mentioned, that the verdicts 
were received with gladness throughout the country. 
At the Lord Mayor’s inauguration dinner, which took 
place a few days after the trial, and at which the 
leading members of the Government, and of the 
Opposition, were present, the name of Erskine, the 
toast of the evening, was received by the citizens 
with enthusiastic applause. 
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PROGRESS OF THE WAR — ACTION OF THE FIRST OF JUNE — MARRIAGE 
OF THE PRINCE OS WALES CONCLUSION OF HAS TINGS’ TRIAL. 

In the summer of this year, several leading members 
of the old Whig connection, who had given a general 
support to the Government since the commencement 
of the war, adopted the course which became them, 
by accepting the responsibilities of political office. 
Lord Fitzwilliam became President of the Council. 
The Duke of Portland was appointed Secretary of 
State ; Earl Spencer, Lord Privy Seal. Mr. Wind- 
ham took the office of Secretary at War. Lord 
Loughborough had some time previously accepted 
the Great Seal on the resignation, or rather removal 
of Thurlow. These important changes in the ad- 
ministration appear to have given satisfaction to 
nobody. The Government stood so little in need of 
additional strength, that its regular supporters were 
jealous of Whig connections. Many of Pitt’s personal 
adherents were apprehensive that his power, hitherto 
supreme, would be materially diminished by the ad- 
mission to the Cabinet of these great allies. The 
Whigs themselves were of course irritated and 
chagrined by the formal defection of such notable 
persons. It is a significant proof of the alarm which 
pervaded the upper ranks of society, that men of great 
mark should have thought it necessary to dissolve 
those ancient bonds of party attachment which the 
Whigs have ever held most sacred, and to commit 
themselves to measures of domestic policy wholly at 
variance "with the principles of the Revolution. 
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In the course of this year, while the fall of Robes- 
pierre and the Jacobin party, and the sub- 
French affair,. ge q Uen j. termination of the Reign of Terror, 

inspired hopes that the Government of France would 
no longer outrage common sense and humanity, the 
progress of the French arms during the same period 
was one of almost unvaried success. While the 
alliance of the Great Powers was on the point of 
dissolution from selfishness and jealousy, the French, 
with an energy and determination, which, considering 
their unparalleled difficulties were truly heroic, had 
assembled armies numbering nearly a million of men. 
The aggregate of the allied forces did not much ex- 
ceed three hundred thousand. The campaign on the 
Dutch and Flemish frontiers of France was planned 
at Vienna, but had nearly been disconcerted at the 
outset by the refusal of the Duke of York to serve 
under General Clairfait. That a young Prince, who 
had never seen active service until he was made 
Commander-in-Cbief of the British troops the year 
before, should think it beneath his dignity to receive 
the orders of the ablest and most experienced general 
in the allied armies was an unheard-of folly and 
presumption ; but the Emperor settled the difficulty 
by signifying his intention to take the command in 
person. Thus one incompetent prince who knew 
little, was to be commanded by another incompetent 
prince who knew nothing, about war ; and the success 
of a great enterprise was made subservient to con- 
siderations of punctilio and etiquette. The main 
object of the Austrian plan was, to complete the 
reduction of the frontier fortresses by the capture of 
Landrecy on the Sambre, and then to advance through 
the plains of Picardy on Paris ; — a plan which might 
have been feasible the year before, when the French 
were attacked on all sides, and beaten at almost every 
point ; but was hopeless when the enemy had repaired 
the most formidable of his losses, and had com- 
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pleted his military preparations on a scale unparalleled 
in modern history. The King of Prussia formally 
withdrew from the alliance ;* but condescended to 
assume the character of a mercenary. In the spring 
of the year, by a treaty with the English Government, 
his Prussian Majesty undertook to furnish sixty-two 
thousand men for a year, in consideration of the sum 
of one million eight hundred thousand pounds, of 
which Holland, by a separate convention, engaged to 
supply somewhat less than a fourth part. The or- 
ganisation of the French army was effected under the 
direction of Carnot, the Minister of War, a man of 
great ability, and the only member of the Committee 
of Public Safety who rendered great services to his 
country without being implicated in the atrocities of 
his infamous colleagues. The policy of terror was 
nevertheless applied to the administration of the 
army. Custine and Houchard, who had commanded 
the last campaign with a credit and success which 
would have won honours and rewards from any 
Government, were sent to the scaffold, because the 
arms of the republic had failed to achieve a com- 
plete triumph under their direction. The guillotine 
was added to the furniture of the camp, under the 
absolute control of two conventional commissioners, 
St. Just and Le Bas, men well fitted for such a 
charge. Pichegru, the officer, now selected to lead 
the hosts of France, went forth to assume his com- 
mand with the knife of the executioner suspended 
over his head. His orders were to expel the invaders 
from the soil and strongholds of the republic, and to 
reconquer Belgium. The first step towards the ful- 
filment of this commission was the recovery of the 
three great frontier towns, Conde, Valenciennes, and 
Quesnoy. The siege of Quesnoy was immediately 

» A Declaration of the King Continental Confederacy, 13th 
of Prussia to the German Em- March . — Annual Register, 1794. 
jure, on his secession from the State Pagers, 379. 
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formed ; and Pichegru, informed of or anticipating 
the plans of the Allies, disposed a large force in front 
of Cambray, to intercept the operations of the grand 
central division of the allied army upon Landrecy. 
The campaign was not regularly opened until the 
arrival of the Emperor, which did not take place 
until the second week in April. His Imperial and 
Royal Majesty entered Brussels with a magnificent 
retinue, and was received with the usual demonstra- 
tions. After five days spent in public receptions, 
proclamations, and congratulations, on the victories 
which awaited him, the Emperor left Brussels, and 
set out for the army. On the 16th of April, the 
army was reviewed before Valenciennes, and on the 
17th a great action was fought in which the allies 
obtained a success, sufficient to enable them to press 
the siege of Landrecy. 

The Emperor, soon after this engagement, returned 
Eacape of the to Brussels, to undergo the ceremony of in- 
Emperor. auguration as Duke of Brabant. In leaving 
the capital of his Flemish provinces, which, in a few 
short weeks, was to welcome the representative of a 
new Sovereign, His Majesty had a narrow escape 
from falling into the hands of the Republican army, 
the vanguard of which had been pushed forward so 
far as to cut off his communication with the lines of 
the Allies. A gallant charge by a handful of British 
soldiers, drove back the enemy with considerable loss, 
and rescued His Majesty from a danger which he 
would not have encountered, had he not thought his 
performances at vain and idle pageants of more im- 
portance at that critical time, than remaining in 
his place at the head-quarters of the army. Pichegru, 
a few days after, sustained a signal repulse from the 
British, in an attempt to raise the siege of Landrecy ; 
but by a rapid and daring movement, he improved 
his defeat, and seized the important post of Moucron. 
The results were, that Clairfait was forced to fall back 
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on Tournay ; Courtray and Menin surrendered to the 
French; and thus the right flanks of the Allies were 
exposed. Landrecy, which, about the same time, fell 
into the hands of the Allies, was but a poor compen- 
sation for the reverses in West Flanders. The Duke 
of York, at the urgent instance of the Emperor, 
marched to the relief of Clairfait ; but, in the mean- 
time, the Austrian general, being hard pressed, was 
compelled to fall back upon a position, which would 
enable him for a time to cover Bruges, Ghent, and 
Ostend. The English had also to sustain a vigorous 
attack near Tournay ; but the enemy were defeated 
with the loss of four thousand men. It now became 
necessary to risk a general action to save Flanders, 
by cutting off that division of the French army which 
had outflanked the Allies. By bad management and 
want of concert, this movement, which had been con- 
trived by Colonel Mack, the chief military adviser of 
the Emperor, was wholly defeated. The English 
were the greatest sufferers, chiefly through the rash- 
ness of the Duke of York, who, having detached two 
battalions which covered his right wing, the enemy 
promptly seized the advantage thus offered them. 
The British fought with their usual bravery ; but no 
bravery will compensate for an utter want of military 
skill. The French took fifteen hundred prisoners, 
and sixty pieces of cannon. A thousand English 
soldiers lay dead on the field, and the Duke himself 
escaped with difficulty. 

Four days after, Pichegru having collected a great 
force, amounting, it has been stated, to one Check of 
hundred thousand men, made a grand attack I ' lc, " 8n1 ’ 
upon the allied army, exhausted by the recent con- 
flict, and deprived, as he supposed, of the greater 
portion of their artillery. The battle raged from 
five in the morning until nine at night, and was at 
length determined by the bayonet ; it was then that 
the French, for the first time during the war, ex- 
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perienced this formidable arm, which, in the hands of 
the British infantry of the line, is almost invincible. 
In consequence of this check, Pichegru fell back upon 
Lisle. Enraged at a repulse which proved the supe- 
riority of the British troops, the French executive, 
on the flimsy pretence of a supposed attempt to as- 
sassinate Robespierre, instigated by the British 
Government, procured a decree from the Convention, 
that no English or Hanoverian 'prisoners should be 
made. In reply to this atrocious edict, the Duke of 
York issued a general order, enjoining forbearance 
to the troops under his command. Most of the 
French generals, from whose breasts the principles 
of military honour and humanity had not been effaced 
by the spirit of a fell democracy, refused to become 
assassins ; and many of the troops themselves mur- 
mured at a duty, which brave soldiers could not per- 
form without disgrace. The decree was carried into 
execution in a few instances only ; and the French 
Convention took little by their act, beyond adding 
another title to the execration of mankind. 

The Allies gained no military advantage by the 
Proclamation action of Pont Achin on the 2*2nd of May. 
of theEmperor ij>he Emperor, alarmed at the danger which 
threatened his Flemish provinces, issued a procla- 
mation, in which he acknowledged that he was no 
longer able to provide for their protection, unless 
they would recruit his army forthwith by a general 
levy throughout the Austrian Netherlands. With 
this demand the Belgians had not the means, if they 
had the inclination, to comply. A colourable con- 
scription was made, but with no substantial results ; 
and the great towns made preparations to welcome 
the armies of the Republic, which were soon to be 
their masters. The Emperor was quite disheartened 
by these demonstrations. Without any further at- 
tempt to protect the distant dominions of his house, 
of which he had only a few weeks before solemnly 
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assumed the sovereignty, and without any regard to 
the common cause in which he was engaged, Francis 
precipitately abandoned the army, and retired to 
Vienna. He left some orders and proclamations be- 
hind him, to which nobody thought it worth while to 
pay any attention. 

On the 5th of June, Pichegru invested Ypres, 
which Clairfait made two attempts to retain, 
but without success. The place surren- Beigun foni- 
dered on the 17th; Clairfait retreated to 
Ghent ; Walmoden abandoned Bruges ; and the Duke 
of York, forced to quit his position at Tournay, en- 
camped near Oudenarde. It was now determined by 
the Prince of Coburg, who resumed the chief com- 
mand after the departure of the Emperor, to risk the 
fate of Belgium on a general action, which was fought 
at FJeurus on the 26th of June. The Austrians, 
after a desperate struggle, were defeated at all points 
by the French army of the Sambre under Jourdan. 
Charleroi, having surrendered to the French the day 
before the decisive engagement, and the Duke of York 
being forced to retreat, any further attempt to save 
the Netherlands was hopeless. Ostend and Mons, 
Ghent, Tournay, and Oudenarde, were successively 
evacuated ; and the French were established at 
Brussels. When it was too late, the English army 
was reinforced by seven thousand men under the 
Earl of Moira. These succours arrived at Ostend on 
the fatal day at Fleurus, and Lord Moira effected a 
junction with the Duke of York a day or two after 
the enemy had entered Ostend. 

It now only remained for the French to recapture 
the fortresses on their own frontier, which „ 

_ , ii. Recapture of 

had been taken from them in the last «h*Fiemi»ii 

• „ , fuitreaae*. 

campaign. The covering army of the 
Prince of Coburg having been withdrawn for the 
action at Fleurus, a French force was detached under 
General Scherer, to ‘effect the reduction of these 
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places. Landrecy, on the capture of which, the 
Allies had founded their base of operations for the 
campaign, fell without a struggle. Quesnoy, the 
weakest of the chain of fortresses on the northern 
frontier, made a gallant resistance ; notwithstanding 
the garrison had been threatened with the sword, if 
they failed to surrender within twenty-four hours 
after summons. Valenciennes and Conde, though 
each capable of sustaining a long siege, either from 
treachery or cowardice, opened their gates to the 
enemy. 

The victorious armies of the Republic were thus 

Dutch popui. P re P are d for the conquest of Holland. They 
tiou in favour found the Netherlands prepared for success- 
or the Fra.u.h. f u i invasion. The Prince of Orange made 

an appeal to the patriotism of his countrymen ; but 
the republicans preferred the ascendency of .their 
faction to the liberties of their country. The Dutch 
were no longer that heroic people which had been 
content to restore their country to the sea, rather 
than its soil should be trod by the legions of France. 
A proposal to open the dikes was resisted by a popu- 
lar demonstration at Amsterdam ; and it was declared 
that the city would rise against the Prince of Orange 
and the English, if they attempted to occupy it for 
the purpose of preventing the entrance of the French. 
It is not necessary to pursue the ignominious details 
of the subjugation of Holland. After a series of un- 
availing efforts on the part of the Allies, and much 
valuable blood shed in an ungrateful cause, the 
English troops finally withdrew from the Low Coun- 
tries in the early part of the ensuing year. 

The other military operations of the year, in which 
Conic*. England was engaged, do not require pro- 
p. 0 ii. longed notice. The Corsicans, under the 
guidance of their veteran chief, Paoli, who had 
resided for many years in this country, sought the 
aid of England to throw off the French yoke, and 
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offered in return allegiance of his countrymen to the 
British Crown. The island itself was worthless as a 
permanent possession, and of little value as a military 
position to a country which had the command of 
Gibraltar ; but a small force was despatched, and, 
after a series of petty operations, Corsica was occu- 
pied by British troops, and proclaimed a part of the 
British dominions. 

An expedition on a greater scale was sent to the 
West Indies. Martinique, St. Lucie, and 
Guadaloupe were easily taken ; but the t'X' 
large island of St. Domingo, relieved by a w " tIndie, ‘ 
timely arrival of succours from France, offered a 
formidable resistance. The English, who anticipated 
an easy conquest, unexpectedly found themselves 
opposed by a French force far superior in numbers 
to themselves, by the disaffection of the inhabitants, 
and by an enemy more formidable than either, the 
deadly pestilence of the climate. The British, after 
holding out during the summer and a part of the 
autumn, were at length compelled to make their final 
stand in the town of Basseterre, the only part of the 
island of which they retained possession. There 
they remained for more than a month, exposed to a 
destructive fire, awaiting reinforcements from Eng- 
land. But when the reinforcements arrived, they 
were, as usual, too late, and inadequate even if they 
had been in time. 

The campaign on the Rhine was undertaken by 
the Allies under auspices ill calculated to Camnili(fn oa 
inspire confidence, or even hope. The th * RWu# - 
King of Prussia, not content with abandoning the 
cause, had done everything in his power to thwart 
and defeat the operations of the Allies. He positively 
refused his assent to, and by his authority prevented 
the execution of, the important measure proposed by 
the Emperor, and sanctioned by the Diet, of arming 
the Rhenish provinces. He required that the sup- 
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plies of his army should be furnished at the cost of 
the Germanic States, and that, from a given date, 
the whole of their pay and equipment should be 
provided from the same source. These exorbitant 
demands not being immediately complied with, 
Frederic William ordered his troops to quit their 
advanced position, and fall back upon Cologne. 
Many of the States, alarmed at the movement, were 
willing to yield to his rapacity, whereupon the Prus- 
sian monarch rose in his demands, and insisted on 
being paid the expenses of the siege of Mentz, in the 
preceding year. At length he consented to receive, 
for his temporary services, the British subsidy al- 
ready mentioned. It was, in fact, necessary to com- 
ply with this extortion, unless the Allies were content 
to abandon the defence of the Rhine. 

In consequence of these negotiations, the season 
was far advanced before the German armies 
, A r«1^he' were ready to take the field. On the 22nd 
of May, the Austrians crossed the Rhine, 
and attacked the French in their intrenchments 
without success. On the same day, the Prussians 
defeated a division of the Republican army, and 
advanced their head-quarters to Deux-Ponts. Con- 
tent with this achievement, the German armies 
remained inactive for several weeks, when the French, 
having obtained reinforcements, attacked the whole 
line of the German posts. After a succession of 
engagements, attended with various fortunes, the 
energy of the Republicans, rather than any supe- 
riority of military skill, obtained the advantage. The 
Prussians were compelled to evacuate Deux-Ponts, 
and fall back on Mentz ; the Austrians were forced 
once more to retreat across the Rhine. The French 
having by this time virtually achieved the re-conquest 
of Belgium, the armies of the Rhine and the Moselle, 
detachments of which had been engaged on the 
northern frontier, effected a junction, and pushed 
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forward to expel the Austrians and Prussians from 
the soil of France. In this operation they were 
completely successful ; before the end of the year, 
the Allies were in full retreat, and the Republicans 
in their turn had become the invaders of Germany. 
They occupied the Electorate of Treves, and they 
captured the important fort of Manheim. Mentz 
also was placed under a close blockade. Such was 
the result of the campaign on the Rhine. All hope 
of making that river either the boundary of French 
ambition, or a base from which the Republic could 
still be attacked, had for the present vanished. The 
Emperor was content to think himself secure at 
Vienna. The King of Prussia, more jealous of the 
aggrandisement of Austria than careful for the com- 
mon cause of kings and established governments, 
was prepared to make a separate peace with France, 
which should secure his own interests. The petty 
states of Germany, dismayed at the selfishness and 
incapacity of the two great potentates of the empire, 
knew not where to look for help, and already re- t 
garded their position as desperate. 

At sea, England maintained her ancient reputation. 
The French had made great exertions to fit EngUnd , w . 

. out a fleet, and twenty-six ships of the line “ Mful “ 
were assembled in the port of Brest. This squadron 
was destined for a particular service, of greater im- 
mediate importance even than a victory over the 
British. The city of Paris had long been subject to 
periods of scarcity; under the monarchical govern- 
ment, the clamour for bread, like every other cla- 
mour, had been suppressed by the strong arm of 
power; but since the Revolution, the populace na- 
turally expected the Government, which they had 
set up, to provide for their wants. Under the 
immediate pressure of hunger, they had sometimes 
taken the law into their own hands, and plundered 
the bakers’ shops ; but this expedient would not bear 
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too frequent repetition. The Government had there- 
fore imported large supplies from America and the 
West Indies ; and it was to ensure the safe passage 
of this precious freight from molestation by the 
English cruisers, that the best ships of the Republic 
were sent to sea. The English Channel Fleet, under 
Lord Howe, consisted of thirty-two sail of the line. 
Six sail having been detached to convey the outward- 
bound East India merchantmen, and one ship having 
been separated from her comrades, the British Ad- 
miral had twenty-five ships of the line under his 
immediate orders. The Brest fleet of twenty-six 
sail of the line, more heavily armed than the British, 
had put to sea. A fog prevented the hostile navies, 
equally eager for action, from coming in contact for 
some days. On the 29th of May, a partial engage- 
ment took place ; but the fleets separated without 
any decisive result. After cruising and manoeuvring 
in thick weather for two days, the fog dispersed on 
the morning of the 1st of June; and the English 
Admiral found himself to windward of the enemy. 
The numbers of the opposing ships being so nearly 
equal, almost every ship on each side was separately 
engaged, although the regular line of battle was 
maintained. Howe’s object was to execute the cele- 
brated manoeuvre of breaking the enemy’s line, which 
after an hour’s hard fighting, was accomplished with 
complete success. This manoeuvre being invariably 
decisive of the action, it only remained for the 
British Admiral to secure his prizes. Of these, six 
were taken into port, a seventh having sunk on her 
passage. One French ship went down during the 
engagement, with nearly all her crew. Eighteen sail 
of the line, though much crippled, made their escape 
to the French coast. 

This victory was extolled in England as one of the 
most glorious achievements of the British arms. It 
was, no doubt, in the highest degree creditable to the 
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ability of the Admiral, and to the seamanship of the 
fleet. The ships on each side, their rating and arma- 
ment, were so nearly equal, that the difference can 
hardly be considered as of much account. The slight 
disadvantage, on the part of the English fleet, was 
more than compensated by the superior quality of the 
officers and men. Most of the French officers were 
taken from the merchant service, and had little or no 
experience in men-of-war. The crews were in great 
part landsmen, many of them country people, hastily 
pressed into the service; the proportion of seamen 
trained in the discipline of the service being very 
small. The Admiral himself, Villaret Joyeuse, had 
been only recently promoted from a subordinate 
rank. The action of the 1st of June, was, therefore, 
inferior to Kodney’s action, which it resembled, and 
after the model of which it appears to have been 
fought ; and was insignificant when compared to the 
subsequent achievements of Nelson and St. Vincent. 
The victory itself was fruitless. The American con- 
voy which it was of so much importance to inter- 
cept, arrived in safety at Brest, twelve days after the 
battle. 

Notwithstanding the public joy at the glorious day 
of June, an impatience for peace became PrM!llireo f 
manifest throughout every class of society. 

The pressure of taxation began to be felt, the war 
having already added more than twenty millions to 
the permanent debt. The prospect of putting down 
French democracy by force of arms had faded, even 
from the heated visions of country gentlemen. The 
grand alliance of the European Powers, which was to 
be content with nothing less than the restoration of 
the French monarchy, was already on the point of 
dissolution ; and the shameless hypocrisy of the pre- 
tences on which it was founded were exposed to the 
derision of all men, when the eagles of Austria, not 
the lilies of France, were displayed on the citadels of 
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Conde and Valenciennes. A war to restore Christian 
and civilised Government in France found numerous 
supporters; but a war to subject France to the fate 
of Poland, was a war in which the English nation 
could take no part. The German Powers, unable to 
agree on the division of the spoil, even if they got 
possession of it, were prepared to make terms with 
the Republic ; and it was extremely doubtful whether 
either Austria or Prussia would take the field in the 
ensuing spring. Holland, in whose defence this 
country had taken up arms, was no longer willing to 
take the necessary measures for her own defence. 
The Northern States of the Union had already formed 
an alliance with the French Republic, and formally 
notified their secession at the Hague. The city of 
Amsterdam, the capital of the Union, was only 
restrained from taking the same course by the pre- 
sence of an army. The English, far from being 
welcomed as saviours, were execrated by the Dutch, 
as the only obstacle to the conclusion of a treaty 
with France ; and this appeared to be the sense of a 
large majority of the people of the United Provinces. 

The reason which had been hitherto urged with 
much force against peace with France, that no 
Government existed with which it was possible to 
negotiate a treaty, was much weakened, if not 
entirely removed. Since the death of Robespierre 
and his colleagues, the reign of Terror had ceased ; 
the Jacobin Club had been suppressed ; the seventy- 
three Girondists who had been expelled from the 
Convention were restored to their places; the free- 
dom of religious worship was decreed ; and finally, 
to the satisfaction of all men, the ministers and 
agents of Terror were brought to punishment. Car- 
rier, Fouquier Tinville, and Le Bon were sent to the 
guillotine. Others, who deserved the same fate, such 
as Collot d’Herbois and Barr^re, were sentenced to 
transportation. The unmeaning jingle of words 
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which Pitt had put into the mouths of his friends 
and followers — ‘ Indemnity for the past, and security 
for the future,’ — was no longer quoted except among 
rustics, as the motto for a future peace. Some of the 
minister’s most staunch adherents were prepared to 
oppose him on the question of the war. 

Parliament was nevertheless opened on the 30th 
of December with a royal speech in which ( 
his Majesty was made to declare his ‘ firm to continue 

• # ** • « the wer. 

conviction of the necessity of persisting in 
a vigorous prosecution of the war ; ’ and to intimate 
that this conviction rested on the fact, that the re- 
sources of the enemy were nearly exhausted. An 
amendment to the Address was moved by Wilber- 
force, recommending that an attempt should be 
made to restore peace. The mover of the amend- 
ment, though a man of character and ability, and the 
personal friend of Pitt, was perhaps less fitted than 
any member of his position in the House to give 
effect to such a motion. Wilberforce was chiefly 
guided by religious fervour in his treatment of pub- 
lic questions. He urged the claims of the African 
negro to the rights of man more from a pious ab- 
horrence of slavery, than from an abstract or indomit- 
able passion for civil liberty. He had opposed the 
war from scruples as to the lawfulness of shedding 
blood. But as this was not the ground upon which 
the argument for peace could be most advantageously 
placed, the motion might have fared better, if it had 
been put in a more popular and practical form. 
Windham opposed the amendment in a violent and 
warlike speech, in the course of which he censured 
the results of the State trials, employing an unhappy 
phrase which was justly resented and long remem- 
bered. He called the accused persons * acquitted 
felons’ — an expression as insulting to the juries who 
tried them, as to the prisoners themselves. The 
speech of the Secretary-at-War did not much ad- 
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vance the cause which he had been put up to defend. 
He was followed in the debate by Tory gentlemen, 
who strongly supported the amendment, and under- 
took to refute the arguments by which the minister 
had contended for the prolongation of the war. 

Pitt was sorely vexed. Long accustomed to im- 
plicit obedience from his followers, he suddenly found 
his policy assailed, not by some revolted place-seeker, 
or shallow declaimer, but by men of independence 
and position, whom he could not treat with contempt. 
He sat, in the hope that somebody behind the Treasury 
Bench would stand up in his defence. But the back 
benches were silent. The Opposition, content with 
the course which the debate was taking, were silent 
too. At length Pitt was compelled to rise, not to 
discharge his ordinary duty of replying to Fox or 
Sheridan, but for the unwonted, and perhaps more 
difficult task of answering the Bankeses and the 
Duncombes. He could not and cared not to dis- 
semble his annoyance ; and, for the first time during 
the many years that he had been the principal mark 
of opposition, his temper gave way. He began his 
speech with great warmth, vehemently demanding 
whether those gentlemen who now deserted the war, 
supposed that we could obtain a peace which would 
set our commerce free, enable us to lay up our arma- 
ments, and repeal the traitorous Correspondence Act ? 
He did not deny the 'possibility of a peace with a 
republican Government in France, though he doubted 
whether any peace could be lasting, until monarchy 
was restored in that country. He then turned upon 
Wilberforce, and asked in his most imperious tones, 
what sort of a peace he wanted ? Did he want to in- 
flict upon this country a gratuitous loss of honour, 
and reduce it to an unnecessary despair ? Were we 
to abandon the Austrian Netherlands to the French ? 
Would the honourable gentleman venture to say that? 
It was said the ground of war was removed when the 
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Dutch negotiated for peace. * So far from it,’ he 
exclaimed, with a boldness of assertion which re- 
minded some of the old members of a former William 
Pitt, 4 so far from it, that, even if Holland con- 
cluded a treaty with the French, it would be neces- 
sary that we should continue in arms to secure the 
observance of it.’ But the main argument on which 
he relied, and in which he seems to have had entire 
faith, was the inability of the French to maintain a 
protracted war, by reason of their financial difficulties. 
He laid it down as an invariable principle, that all 
modern warfare was earned on by money ; and he 
had only, therefore, to demonstrate that Fiance was 
in a state of bankruptcy, and that she had now ar- 
rived at her last resources. Under the system of 
terror, the French Government had been enabled to 
resort to the extremity of the maximum. The Reign 
of Terror had ceased, never to be revived ; the law of 
the maximum was already obsolete ; the paper cur- 
rency was at a discount of seventy-five per cent., and, 
therefore, the revolutionary wars were approaching 
their termination. Peace, at such a moment, would 
enable the enemy to recover from his depression, and 
to devise new modes of providing for a future war. 
The speech, in its greater part, presented a remark- 
able contrast to the stately and measured harangues 
which the great minister usually delivered ; and re- 
sembled more the style and manner of Chatham, 
when he tempted, and at the same time defied oppo- 
sition. When Pitt sat down, still ruffled and dis- 
dainful, Fox, elated at the course the debate had 
taken, immediately rose, and put forth all his strength 
for the reply. He rallied Windham for lamenting 
the decay of zeal for a war which had proved so dis- 
astrous. That zeal had been inspired by a contempt 
for the enemy, and a confidence in the ability of the 
Administration, which had proved alike unfounded. 
Never since the irruption of the Goths and Vandals 
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had such reverses been experienced on the one hand, 
and such acquisitions made on the other. He ad- 
dressed himself with great power to the two-fold 
grounds on which the minister had contended for 
proceeding with the war. He showed the utter fal- 
lacy of an argument based on a calculation of ways 
and means, which, though a necessary rule of action 
for an established Government in ordinary times, was 
wholly inapplicable to a people fighting for their 
existence, and guided by counsels of unscrupulous 
energy. The other proposition, he said, that no pro- 
posal for peace should be made until a Government 
was established in France, which should command 
the confidence of His Majesty’s ministers, or, in other 
words, until monarchy was restored, was, in itself, so 
extravagant and presumptuous, and opened a pro- 
spect of war so desolating and indefinite, that it could 
not be contemplated without dismay. The address 
was voted by a majority of more than three to one; 
but the minority was far larger than on any division 
since the commencement of the war, and included 
some of the sturdiest supporters of the Ministry. 
Many reluctantly contributed to swell the majority. 
In the Upper House, an amendment to the Address 
was likewise moved, but was supported chiefly by the 
Whig lords. 

The Opposition, very properly, took an early op- 
pr«*«ding. of portunity of bringing to a direct issue the 
the Opposition, important question raised by the Ministry, 
whether the existence of a particular form of Govern- 
ment in France should be a condition precedent to a 
negotiation for peace. The negative of this proposi- 
tion was moved by Grey ; but Pitt, though he now 
went so far as to say, that he did not insist on the 
restoration of the old monarchy, or of any specific 
form of Government, as a preliminary to negotiation, 
yet still maintained, that since the commencement of 
the war, no Government had existed in France cap- 
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able of giving security for the observance of a treaty, 
and, therefore, he refused to treat with the present 
Government. The favourite phrase, ‘ indemnity for 
the past, and security for the future,’ which his 
flatterers and followers had never been weary of re- 
peating last year, was no longer heard. Pitt, him- 
self, gave up half of it as no longer tenable. * Re- 
paration and security,’ he said, ‘ were the objects of 
the war ; but we should be content with security.’ 
He concluded by moving, as an amendment to Grey’s 
resolution, ‘ Confidence in His Majesty’s intention to 
effect a pacification on just and honourable grounds, 
with any Government in France, which should ap- 
pear capable of maintaining the accustomed relations 
of peace and amity with other countries.’ 

Language such as this — so arrogant and offensive 
— could hardly fail to be resented by the 
whole French nation, and to aggravate the langlT^Vof 6 
breach between the two countries. "VVilber- 
force preferred words which professed to be a com- 
promise between Grey and Pitt, but were substan- 
tially of the same import as those of the mover. The 
division showed a considerable increase of the mi- 
nority on the amendment to the Address. Late in 
the session, Wilberforce again urged the policy of 
peace, and, on this occasion, the tone of the minister 
was sensibly lowered. He said, that he i soon ex- 
pected to be enabled to enter on a negotiation, and, 
as this expectation was not founded on any change 
which had taken place in the French Government, 
one of the grounds on which he had, a few weeks 
before, declared it impossible to treat, was happily 
abandoned. But he still clung to the shallow and 
fallacious idea, that the French must yield for want 
of means to carry on the war. Pitt, however, had 
by this time recovered his temper ; he had acquired 
some knowledge of the public feeling on the subject 
since the last debate. He did not even venture to 
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ask his supporters for a direct vote on Wilberforce’s 
motion ; he merely moved the order of the day, which 
would enable the House to avoid pronouncing any 
opinion. Even this modified course was marked by a 
sensible decrease of the majority which usually sup- 
ported the minister. 

Eighteen millions were borrowed for the military 
I<oan t0 service of the year ; in addition to this, 

Austria. Parliament was required to guarantee the 

interest on the loan of four millions, which was nego- 
tiated in the English market by the Emperor of 
Austria. 

The Speech from the throne had announced the 
Amu of the a PP roac hing marriage of the Prince of 
prince of Wales ; and some interest was manifested 
by the public in an event, which it was 
hoped might have the same beneficial effect on the 
heir to the throne, that matrimony is proverbially 
supposed to exercise on men of pleasure. The prince 
had attained his thirty-third year, and could no 
longer plead youth as an apology for his excesses. 
His Royal Highness had, indeed, lately lived very 
much in seclusion with the woman to whom he was 
already married in the face of the church. He was 
not yet weary of his wife ; and, therefore, he had 
no desire to avail himself of the law which enabled 
him to repudiate his engagement. No idea of his 
duty to the nation in this respect ever seems to have 
entered his mind. But he was, as usual, much 
troubled by debts and want of money. He had 
formerly obtained relief by denying his marriage in 
point of fact; and he was now offered relief on the 
sole condition of contracting a marriage in point of 
law. The terms were hard, but he consented. The 
bride selected for him was a cousin, a princess of the 
House of Brunswick. The choice had been made 
by the King; and so eager was His Majesty to con- 
clude the business, that he dispatched an experienced 
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diplomatist, not with discretionary powers, but with 
positive instructions to negotiate the marriage with 
a young lady whom neither father nor son had seen. 
No blame, however, can fairly attach to the King for 
the part which he took in this unhappy business. 
The union of two persons who had never before seen 
each other, and whom none of the high contracting 
parties had seen, was in accordance with the unna- 
tural etiquette of royal marriages. The King himself 
had been so married, and the union had turned 
out reasonably well. Perhaps there was some pre- 
cipitation in pushing on the treaty ; but there is no 
ground for supposing that the king had ever heard 
any report unfavourable to the character or disposi- 
tion of his intended daughter-in-law. 

Notwithstanding the definite nature of his instruc- 
tions, Lord Malmesbury was quite inexcus- 
able, in suffering the matter to proceed <iu"t of w 

. . . , , . . A Malmesbury. 

without addressing some private remon- 
strance, or at least, a representation of the real state 
of the case to the King, or to the person principally 
interested. He must soon have seen enough to 
satisfy himself, that the Princess Caroline was not 
only unfit, but could not be qualified, for the exalted 
station to which she was destined. The experienced 
diplomatist was not long in discovering, that the 
future Queen of England was utterly deficient in 
tact ; that she was ‘ missish ’ in character and habits, 
and slovenly in her person. A further acquaintance 
proved that she was incapable of comprehending the 
dignity and propriety of conduct suitable to her rank. 
What chance of happiness was afforded by an alli- 
ance with a lady, who was dismayed, w T hen told of 
the hope expressed by her father-in-law, that she 
was domestic in her tastes and habits ? What ap- 
prehension of public scandal must have been sug- 
gested by her alarm at hearing of the penalties 
which awaited a Princess of Wales who should be 
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guilty of criminal levity ! And what must have been 
the language or demeanour which ceuld induce her 
courtly monitor to advert to such a topic ! But, 
even supposing greater dangers might have been 
averted, could Lord Malmesbury believe, that a well- 
bred Englishman could tolerate a woman who 
required to be admonished, among other things, of 
the expediency of a more frequent change of body 
linen ? Surely, Lord Malmesbury might have ex- 
ceeded the letter of his instructions, under such 
circumstances, and given a hint, at least to his em- 
ployers, of those observations which he has since 
revealed to the world. The ignoble safety which is 
secured by a careful adherence to the letter, is de- 
spised by great minds; and should be risked by 
every man who finds himself in a position of respon- 
sibility. If Lord Malmesbury bad confidentially 
advised the Prince of the character and disposition 
of his intended bride, instead of misinforming him 
upon these points, the nation might have been spared 
a disgraceful page in its history, and the unhappy 
lady herself might have escaped a life of misery 
and shame. 

The reception with which Caroline of Brunswick 
was greeted by the Prince, could only be paralleled 
by one odious precedent in English history. But 
the conduct of Henry the Eighth towards Ann of 
Cleves, abating one brutal phrase which does not ap- 
pear to have been vented in her presence, was 
measured and polite, compared with that of the 
‘ first gentleman in Europe ’ to his betrothed bride. 
No sooner had he approached her, than, as if to sub- 
due the qualms of irrepressible disgust, he desired 
Lord Malmesbury, with an oath, to bring him a 
glass of brandy. The Princess expressed surprise, 
but was not discomfited. ‘ On the first day at dinner,’ 
says the same authentic chronicler already quoted, 
‘ the Princess’s behaviour was flippant, rattling, 
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affecting raillery and wit, and throwing out coarse 
vulgar hints about Lady — , who was present, 
and though mute, “ le diable n’en perdait rien.” 
The Prince was evidently disgusted, and this unfor- 
tunate dinner fixed his dislike.’ * It is not surprising 
that a few days terminated the cohabitation of this 
ill-assorted pair. The bride objected to have the 
husband’s mistress placed about her person. This 
was resented ; and it w;is only by the interposition 
of the King, that the insolent harlot was removed 
from a position so offensive to decency, as well as to 
the feelings of the wife. 

No sooner had the Princess of Wales recovered 
from child-birth, than a formal separation 
took place. From that time until the sad the prince and 
close of her eventful career, the conduct of 
the neglected wife was watched with malignant vigi- 
lance ; and every tangible imprudence which she 
committed was distorted by treachery, and moulded 
into shape by the pliant arts of sycophants and 
lawyers. Deprived of her natural protector — a 
stranger in the land — unfixed in principle, deficient 
in judgment, delicacy, and tact — the unhappy Princess 
afforded ample opportunity to the unscrupulous emis- 
saries of her lord. What began in folly ended in 
vice ; and though there is not sufficient reason to 
believe that she had departed from the path of virtue 
before she came to England, or even during her 
residence here, her subsequent conduct ultimately 


* Malmesbury Correspondence. 
— ‘April 8. The marriage day. 
Princess looked dignified and 
composed ; but the Prince agi- 
tated to the greatest, degree ; he 
was like a man in despair, half 
crazy. He held so fast by the 
Queen’s hand, she could not re- 
move it. When the Archbishop 
called on those to come forward 

VOL. III. 


who knew any impediment, his 
manner of doing it shook the 
Prince, and made me shudder. 
The Duke of Gloster assured me 
the Prince was quite drunk ; and 
that after dinner he went out 
and drank twelve glasses of 
Maraschino.’ — Countess Hah* 
court's Diary, Locker MSS. 

E E 
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justified the most uncharitable opinion of her 
enemies. 

A few days after the Prince’s marriage, the minis- 
n.e PHn<a’. ter brought down a message relating to the 
e.ubiiihraent. f u ture establishment of His Royal High- 
ness, and communicating the unpleasant information 
that the state of the Prince’s affairs required some 
special provision with regard to his future income. 
The fact was, that the Prince’s debts were nearly 
seven hundred thousand pounds, a sum equivalent 
to an average annual expenditure of one hundred 
thousand pounds in excess of his income, since the 
period* when Parliament had paid his debts, on 
the express promise that his expenditure should 
in future be confined within the limits of his ample 
revenues.f This disclosure coming at a moment when 
it was more than ever important to exhibit royalty in 
a dignified and respectable light, was peculiarly un- 
fortunate. Few persons among those who were 
acquainted with the audacious falsehoods by which 
His Royal Highness silenced Rolle and the country 
gentlemen, in 1787, put any confidence in the pro- 
mises by which, in conjunction with the falsehoods, he 
then obtained the means of relief from his immediate 
exigencies ; but few persons beyond those who were 
honoured with the Prince’s confidence, believed it pos- 
sible, that, upon the payment of his debts by the na- 
tion, he would immediately begin to spend nearly three 
times the amount of his income. Yet such was the 
tale which, with a manifest sense of shame and vexa- 
tion, the First Minister had to tell the House of Com- 
mons. Never before, indeed, had the Crown applied 
to the House to make provision for the royal family, 
in such terms as those which George the Third was 
made to employ on this humiliating occasion. He 
announced, with ‘ the deepest regret,’ and without a 

* 1787. £73,000 including the revenues 

t His annual income being of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
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phrase of extenuation, the necessity of making ar- 
rangements to relieve the Prince from incumbrances 
to a large account. The King admitted that his son 
could not expect any grant of public money for such 
a purpose, and that the only mode in which relief 
could be granted, would be by the appropriation of 
such part of the Prince’s future income as Parlia- 
ment might think fit for the liquidation of his 
debts, and by the imposition of such securities 
' as would guard against the possibility of his being 
again involved in so painful and embarrassing a 
situation. 

The House listened to this extraordinary commu- 
nication with the respectful silence with 
which a royal message is received ; but after of 

it had been read from the chair, a murmur 
of surprise and indignation arose from all sides ; and 
when Pitt made the usual motion, that the message 
should be referred to a committee of the whole House, 
a country gentleman started up and moved that the 
King’s message of the 21st May, 1787, relating to 
the debts of the Prince of Wales, should be read by 
the clerk. This being done, the same member 
moved for a call of the House on the day when the 
subject was to be considered. Pitt resisted this as 
unusual and unnecessary; but the temper of the 
House was such that he found it necessary to give 
way. He even tried, against his nature, to assume 
a conciliatory tone ; but the House would not be 
conciliated; and the excitement was such as had 
hardly been equalled by any of the debates on the 
French Revolution, or the war. The general feel- 
ing of indignation first found an utterance from the 
lips of Grey, the most rising, and the .most respected 
member of the party of which the Prince had been 
long the reputed head. But Grey had ceased to be 
numbered among the Prince’s friends, since that day 
when he had declined to serve his Royal Highness by 

EB 2 
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treachery and prevarication.* He now stood forth to 
denounce the selfishness and meanness which sought 
to add to the burdens of the people at a time when 
every class was suffering, and when the poor were 
reduced to the extremity of privation. He exposed 
the flimsy pretext under which it was intended to 
obtain a vote of money for the payment of the Prince’s 
debts, and desired to know, in plain truth, what 
burdens they were called upon to bear for his Royal 
Highness? Several members followed, and demanded 
an enquiry into the circumstances which had lead to 
a breach of the solemn promise of 1787, when the 
Prince’s debts had been paid. None of the Prince’s 
friends said a word in his defence. Fox and Sheri- 
dan, not certainly rigid moralists, and neither of 
them wanting in courage or generosity, maintained 
a significant silence. Pitt, who had not, perhaps, 
been either omprepared or unwilling to hear some 
severe remarks on the Prince’s conduct, became 
alarmed at the course which the debate was taking. 
Without attempting to palliate what had been done, 
he deprecated in the most earnest manner the in- 
vestigation which was proposed. He implored the 
House to recollect, before it gave way to heat and 
resentment, that in the issue of the discussion was 
involved the credit of the hereditary monarchy, and, 
consequently, the safety of the country. He pro- 
posed that day fortnight for the consideration of the 
subject in the Committee of Supply, and it was 
ordered that the House should be called over on that 
day. 

The plan which Pitt ultimately proposed for the 
ro re li e f °f the Prince’s embarrassments was a 
^ relieve the tacit admission that no confidence whatever 
was to be placed either in His Royal High- 
ness’s promises, or the stability of any good resolu- 
tions he might form. The Prince’s income was to be 

* See ante, p. 163. 
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increased to one hundred and twenty-five thousand a 
year. The revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall were 
to be sequestrated and formed into a sinking fund 
which, at the end of twenty-seven years, would ex- 
tinguish the principal debt. Twenty-five thousand 
pounds a year were to be set aside for the payment of 
interest. All this was plain matter of business ; but 
the plan, by which it was proposed to guard against 
the growth of future claims upon the patience of the 
country, was nothing less than the enactment of a 
special law of contract for the particular case. The 
officers and servants of his Eoyal Highness were to be 
liable for the contracts which they should enter into 
on his behalf ; and the legal remedy, for the recovery 
of any debt due by the Prince, should cease after the 
expiration of three months from the time when the 
debt accrued. Pitt had named a distant day for the 
Committee of Supply in the hope that the house would 
cool. But the heat had only grown more intense, 
and had spread beyond the Prince of Wales to the 
King, the royal family, and even to monarchy itself. 
The leaders of Opposition could no longer refrain 
from offering their opinion. Fox said that he took a 
view of the matter which would be acceptable to none 
of the parties concerned. He thought the Prince 
had rashly undertaken in 1787 to make no further 
application to Parliament ; but having made the 
promise, he was bound in honour to keep it. He 
was willing, however, to grant the increased income, 
provision being made either by a sinking fund or by 
the sale of the duchy lands, for the liquidation of the 
debt. He censured the King and the Ministers for 
having suffered the matter to come before Parliament. 
He contended that the debts ought to have been 
defrayed out of the civil list ; and deprecated the 
invidious proposal to make special provision by Act 
of Parliament against the future liabilities of the 
Prince of Wales. He would support such an en- 
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actment, if it was made to apply to the Royal 
Family in general, as a permanent law. Sheridan 
and other members, some of whom were connected 
neither with the Prince, nor with the Opposition, 
followed in the same sense. An amendment moved 
by G-rey, to reduce the proposed additional annuity 
by twenty-five thousand pounds, was rejected by a 
majority of only two to one, which, considering the 
state of the House at that period, might be regarded 
as a strong expression of its real opinion in favour of 
the amendment. A great struggle was made to 
refuse any parliamentary recognition of the debts, 
and to provide only for the additional establishment 
which the Prince’s marriage might be supposed to 
render necessary. Grey and Sheridan took this view, 
but Fox supported the proposal of the Government, 
that sixty-five thousand pounds of the additional in- 
come, together with the revenues of the Duchy, 
should be applied to the payment of debts, leaving a 
clear sixty thousand a year as available income. A 
commission was appointed for the administration of 
the funds so appropriated; and the stringent pro- 
visions against future debts, which Pitt had proposed, 
and which nothing but the incorrigible conduct of the 
heir-apparent could justify, were likewise adopted.* 
The discussion of these various details was continued 
until the close of the session ; and the irritation at- 
tending them was not abated by the whispers which 
were circulated before the Bill had left the Commons. 
It was said that the royal bridegroom having gained 


* With reference to this sub- 
ject, Fox writes to Lord Holland : 
‘ The Prince’s business turned 
out as I foretold you. Pitt 
adopted my plan, for which, 
though I believe the King and 
the Prince are a good deal dis- 
pleased at him, they are not 
more pleased with me. However, 


I could not do otherwise than I 
have done, and I am sure it is 
the best plan for the Prince’s 
real interests, and the only one 
which can operate to soften in any 
degree the general odium against 
him.’ — Fox’s Corresponds ce, 
June 14, 1795. 
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the end of his marriage, had already cast aside his 
wife, and returned to his paramour. This was the 
commencement of a chapter of scandal and infamy, 
of which the existing generation did not see the 
close. 

In this session, Warren Hastings was acquitted 
upon all the articles of impeachment exhibited by 
the Commons. If a jury were justified in refusing 
to find a man guilty of a charge, which it took nine 
hours to state,* much more difficult was it to convict • 
a man of a charge which it took eight years to prove. 
The whole trial, if trial it is to be called, was a pre- 
posterous caricature — a monstrous thing, whose pro- 
portions could not be measured by any known rule of 
justice. A prosecution which was opened by a suc- 
cession of orations, embellished with all the arts of 
rhetoric, exaggerating every fact, and replete with 
inflammatory comments, was so great a perversion of 
all rule and practice, that, from the first, it was 
impossible to regard the proceeding as one which 
really involved penal consequences. As the trial 
proceeded, it was plain to all men that there could 
be no practical result, and the great speeches having 
been delivered, all public interest in the matter was 
exhausted. The case for the prosecution having 
been brought to a close, in the fifth year of the trial, 
the counsel for the prisoner, Law,f a King’s Bench 
barrister of promise, gravely rose to address the Court 
for the defence. Law had conducted his case 
throughout with great skill and judgment. Not at- 
tempting to emulate the high flown eloquence of the 
managers, he opposed to their sounding periods, their 
metaphors, their invectives, their perorations, the 
impenetrable shield of legal learning, of common 
sense, and professional practice. The managers, 
although themselves assisted by counsel, conducted 

* Ante, p. 276; Hardy’s trial. 

t Afterwards Lord Ellenborougb, C.J. 
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the examination of the witnesses, for the most part, 
with an utter disregard to the rules of evidence ; 
and whenever the counsel for the prisoner attempted 
to restrain the evidence within legal bounds, Burke 
flew into a passion, asked them how they dared 
interrupt the Commons of England, called them 
pettifoggers, and accused them of attempting to sup- 
press the truth. Sometimes, however, the law lords 
interposed ; and on one occasion, after the counsel, 
the Chancellor, and several peers, had in vain at- 
tempted to moderate the violence of Burke, the pri- 
mate stood up and declared the conduct of the ma- 
nager to be intolerable. ‘ If Robespierre and Marat,’ 
said his Grace, ‘ were in the managers’ box, they could 
not say anything more inhuman, and more against 
all sentiments of honour and morality, than what we 
have been often used to since this trial has com- 
menced.’ Another time, when the defendant com- 
plained of the hardship to which he was exposed by 
the great length of the trial, Burke replied, that the 
trial was protracted by the defendant’s counsel, who 
would persist in making objections to evidence. The 
proceedings in Westminster Hall were diversified by 
debates on legal points in the House of Commons, in 
which the guilt and innocence of the defendant were 
incidentally canvassed by the partisans on both sides. 
Burke went so far as to say that Major Scott, who 
systematically defended Hastings, and was supposed 
to have owed his seat to the Indian interest, ought to 
be expelled the House. 

The best case that ever was launched would in- 
fallibly have been ruined by such management as 
this. The people of England, who have always been 
remarkable for their deference to the law, and their 
jealousy of the due administration of justice, would 
have risen with indignation had they understood that 
the strange scene which might be occasionally wit- 
nessed during the session of Parliament was in reality 
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a solemn trial which involved the liberty and fortune 
of a fellow subject. But this was what nobody be- 
lieved. Hastings was eventually acquitted of charges 
so loose and vague, that the same result must have 
followed a trial before a regular tribunal. But though 
acquitted, the accused suffered penalties hardly in- 
ferior to those which could have been inflicted had 
he been prosecuted to conviction. He suffered a 
partial imprisonment of eight years, and he was in 
effect fined seventy thousand pounds. The cost of 
his defence, indeed, including incidental charges, far 
exceeded that amount. The whole of his private 
fortune had been absorbed by the expenses of the 
trial, and he left the Bar of the House of Lords with- 
out a shilling in the world. 

Such was the trial by impeachment; in theory, 
the highest act of justice which can be performed by 
a free people ; but an act so strange and cumbrous 
in its process, so transcendent in its character, that 
it has been little understood by a people who chiefly 
regard promptitude, precision, and fairness, in the 
administration of the criminal law. The history of 
impeachment in this country, until the case of 
Hastings had furnished no instance in which that 
remedy was resorted to or attempted, except to 
gratify the revenge or the animosity of political 
faction ; and the case of Hastings showed that the 
trial by impeachment was wholly unfitted for an 
issue which involved a substantial and determinate 
charge. In future, whenever it is intended to inflict 
punishment on a public malefactor, some alle- 
gation will, if possible, be reduced into a definite 
form and referred to the ordinary tribunals. The 
charges of bribery and extortion, into which this huge 
indictment ultimately resolved itself, might have 
been tried before a court of criminal jurisdiction, and 
Hastings would have been acquitted within a week. 
The Rohilla charge — the one charge which could not 
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have been tried by a judge and jury — the charge 
which involved delinquency of the gravest character 
— which was clear and specific — and to which, it is 
difficult to conjecture what answer could have been 
given — was the one charge which the Commons de- 
clined to urge. 

Long before the impeachment was brought to a 
close, public opinion by an intuitive action of common 
sense had pronounced an acquittal. The proceedings, 
which had opened with such imposing grandeur, 
soon dwindled into a dreary and irksome formality. 
The eloquence, which had shaken Westminster Hall, 
the terrible tales of cruelty, perfidy, and extortion, 
which had caused men to shudder and women to be 
carried fainting from the court, had been subjected 
to the test of evidence. Then it was found that a 
multiplicity of petty facts was insufficient to sustain 
these enormous charges ; the charges themselves soon 
shrank away and appeared frivolous and vexatious ; 
and the indignation, which had been invoked against 
the accused, was turned upon the accusers. English- 
men, accustomed to see prisoners tried for their lives, 
and to serve as jurymen before the judges of the land, 
heard the managers for the Commons contend that 
they were not bound by the rules of the courts be- 
low, and assert a license of proceeding against the 
accused party only to be compared to the license 
which obtained in the Bevolutionary tribunal at Paris. 
They heard leading questions addressed to the wit- 
nesses for the impeachment ; and the very answers 
put into their mouths, while the witnesses for the 
defence were, under the pretext of cross-examination, 
insulted and abused in a manner which the roughest 
practitioner at the Old Bailey would not have ventured 
to adopt. At length, when the trial was nearly over, 
the Marquis Cornwallis, who had succeeded Hastings 
in the Government of India, returned home. No 
further testimony perhaps was needed. Indeed, the 
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evidence on both sides was closed — but the opinion 
of so great and respectable an authority, as to the 
estimation in which Mr. Hastings was held in India, 
could not be excluded. The Marquis stated, that 
during the seven years of his administration in India, 
he had been personally acquainted with the provinces 
which were the scenes of the alleged outrages and 
crimes ; that the charges against the prisoner, which 
were matters of notoriety, were not, in a single in- 
stance, corroborated by the natives; and that the 
late Governor-General, so far from having brought 
discredit upon the English name, had conferred a 
far greater amount of happiness, protection, and 
security, upon the people under his rule, than they 
had ever enjoyed under the dominion of their native 
princes. The story of the Begums he declared to be 
a gross perversion of the truth ; and he denied that 
the princesses of Oude, who were notoriously hostile 
to the British Government, had ever been subjected 
to extortion of any kind. He asserted, in fine, that 
the name of Hastings was respected and esteemed 
throughout the whole of British India. 

The wealth which he was presumed to have amassed 
by bribery and plunder, pointed many an 

1 , • . K it .• r Bribery and 

eloquent invective against Hastings from piu»<ier«ttri- 
the managers box. The topic was a plau- 
sible one. Clive, who had left his father’s parsonage 
for the desk of a factory at Fort George, returned to 
England in a few years, to invest his millions in the 
purchase of manors, palaces, and boroughs. The 
Governor-General of India had not fewer opportuni- 
ties of enriching himself than the fortunate military 
adventurer. But Hastings, after ruling vast pro- 
vinces with despotic sway for twelve years, returned 
to his native country with a private fortune of sixty- 
five thousand pounds ; and would have been content, 
had the malice of his enemies permitted him, to en- 
joy this modest competence in dignified retirement. 
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The liberality, or rather the gratitude, of the great 
Company did not suffer the most eminent of their 
servants to linger out his days in the penury to which 
the justice of bis country had consigned him. The 
costs of his trial were defrayed, and an annuity of 
four thousand pounds was granted to him for a term 
of years equivalent to his life. It was intended that 
he should have been raised to the peerage ; the 
design was frustrated by the scruples of the Court ; 
but he was subsequently made a Privy Councillor. 

Hastings, after his trial, withdrew to Daylesford, 
Retirement of the ancient seat of his family in Worcester- 
liutings. shire, where he passed the remainder of his 
life, which was protracted to an advanced age. In 
1813, when he was in his eighty-first year, the ancient 
Governor-General was summoned to the bar of the 
House of Commons, to give evidence on the Bill for 
the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter. 
Wien the old man was announced, the whole House 
rose and uncovered, — a mark of respect which is 
never paid but to the most rare and exalted merit. 
In 1815, on the occasion of the visit of the Allied 
Sovereigns, Hastings received an honorary degree 
from the University of Oxford, and was received by 
the students with plaudits far warmer than those 
which greeted the crowned heads. After his death, 
in 1818, the East India Company erected a statue to 
the memory of their great servant in the Town Hall 
of Calcutta. 

Before the impeachment had completed its final 
stage, a Committee of the Commons was appointed 
to search the Lords’ Journal, and report on the pro- 
gress of the trial. The report draw r n up by Burke, 
comprised a general review of the proceedings, with 
many unfair and indecent strictures, not only on the 
conduct of the defence, but even on the judicial de- 
cisions of the Great Court itself. The publication of 
this document, in the form of a pamphlet, afforded 
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an opportunity to Lord Thurlow to stigmatise it, in 
his place, in terms not more severe than just, as a 
libel which ought not to go unpunished. But all in- 
terest in the subject had long expired ; and the lords 
did not think it necessary to vindicate their conduct, 
which only one person in the kingdom was disposed 
to impugn. Burke made a long reply to Thurlow 
the next day, but nobody listened to him. In the 
last week of the session, when most of the members 
had left town, Pitt, according to precedent, moved a 
formal vote of thanks to the managers. Even this 
was opposed, on the ground of the violent and in- 
temperate manner with which the impeachment had 
been conducted. A few languid remarks were made 
by some of the managers, and the motion was carried 
by a small majority of the thinnest House that had 
divided during the session. 

With the impeachment of Warren Hastings, the 
public life of its great author was brought to a close. 
On the day following the vote of thanks, a new writ 
was moved for the borough of Malton, in the room of 
the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, without a word 
of preface or comment. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS OF MR. G. J. WHYTE 
MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 


New Edition, price 5s. complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece engraved on Steel by H. Adlabd, copied by permis- 
sion from GeboMe's Picture — 

Aoe Casar Imperalor ! morituri te saint ant ! 

THE GLADIATORS: 

^ Salt of |lomt anil $ubta. 

By J. G. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

‘ The Author’s greatest skill is shown 
in the selection of his characters. The 
school or Family of Gladiators is the 
centre round which the plot mainly re- 
volves ; and with them Mr. Melville 
is thoroughly at home. The distinctness 
with which he has set these people be- 
fore us amounts to a positive service to 
classical literature. Their habits, tastes, 
and personal appearance, their peculiar 
position in society, the mingled respect 
and contempt excited by them, their 
ready instrumentality in any deed of 
political violence, are set forth with a 
clearness which invests with a living 
reality an important and peculiar class 
of persons who have hitherto been to 
most readers of Roman history little 
more than a name. The terrible sports 
of the amphitheatre are depicted with a 
vividness which owes some of its power 
to the personal interest we have been 
made to feel in the actors. ...A book, 
prepared with so much rare, dealing 
with such great events, and abounding 
in brilliant scenes and striking situa- 
tions, well deserves a careful perusal.’ 

Guardian. 


New and Cheaper One-Volume Editions of Works by the same Author. 

DIGBY GRAND, an Autobiography, 5s. 

KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography, 5s. 

GENERAL BOUNCE, or the Lady and the Locusts, 5#. 
The INTERPRETER, a Tale of the War, 5s. 

HOLMBY HOUSE, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire, os. 
GOOD for NOTHING, or All Down Hill, 6w. 

The QUEEN’S MARIES, a Romance of Holyrood, 6s. 


‘ A strong interest is infused into the 
Gladiators by the glimpses it gives us 

of the infant Christian Church The 

result is a book which clothes the dry 
bones of history with forms of beauty 
and strength, ami animates them with 
the various movements and passions of 
humanity.’ Daily News. 

* The novel is clever, it is even bril- 
liant, it is written with a warm and 
vigorous eloquence, and the reader is 
ca-ried on from scene to scene, and 
crisis to crisis, amused, interested, ex- 
cited. If he takes up the b rok, lie will 
read onto the end of the third volume 
and the destruction of the Temple.’ 

The Times. 

* Mr. Whttk Melville’s touch is 
vigorous and sharp, his power of excit- 
ing dramatic interest as conspicuous 
in the Gladiators as in his domestic 
novels, his power of bringing before us 
in picturesque delineation the world of 
old Rome, with all it bad of repulsion 
and attraction, not surpassed by either 
of the distinguished predecessors with 
whom we have compared him.* 

Fraser’s Magazine. 
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